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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr Contributors and Correspondents are requested to pardon some apparent 
neglects. We are very far from being insensible of their kindness, and wish to com- 
municate with them all promptly. But if they saw the quantity of MSS. we have 
to read, they would excuse our occasionally being but indifferent correspondents. 


Every month we have had to decline, or postpone, several articles, to which, 
had there been room, we should gladly have accorded a place in our Magazine. The 
number of these Articles is so greatly increased, that we have little prospect of being 
able to print some of the best articles in our possession for months to come, Several 
articles intended for this Number, and which are in types, and have been corrected by 
their Authors, have been necessarily postponed, to make way for others of more imme- 
diate and pressing interest. In our next Number we shall assuredly give ‘* Dr. 
Chalmers” “ Blanche Rose,” ** Goodness Itself,” “* Some late Passages in the Life 
of John Bull,” and the conclusion of the article in our Third Number, on “ Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.” In our October Number we intend to give “ Church and 
State,” “ British Commerce,” “ The Ghost of Gleadless,” “ George IV.” “ British 
Dependences,” “ Ireland and Poor Laws,” “ John Bull and his Jackasses,”’ and se- 
veral lively Sketches, Tales, and Poems, for which we have not yet found room. 


Those Articles which we have little or no chance of being able to use for want of 
room, shall be returned within a few days after the appearance of this Number. 
London Articles shall be sent to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall; and Irish Articles 
to Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


We are often requested to write, immediately on receipt of an Article, whether or 
not it will suit us; but it is seldom in our power to decide as to whether an Article 
is to be accepted or returned, and let the Author know our decision, sooner than a 
month after reception of the Article; especially if it is from a person with whose 
mind we are unacquainted, 


Onr Contributors are requested to write their Articles exactly as they would have 
them printed, and in a legible hand ; for it is seldom in our power to send proofs. 
In some late instances where proofs were sent, it Was necessary to put the Articles to 
Press before the proofs were returned. 


“* Paddy Foorhane’s Fricassee * which appeared in our last Number, we can assure 
our Readers, is a true Story. Paddy's name was erroneously printed F’ooshane : 
Foorhane is the name. 


The Brighton Guardian accuses us of attacking the Atheneum. He must mean 
some other Magazine: for we are innocent of the charge; and, indeed, have a parti- 
cular respect for that clever and impartial Journal. It reflects credit on the 
taste of our countrymen that the Atheneum is obtaining a large circulation in Scot. 
land. No doubt, our canny Scotsmen have found out, that the Atheneum, besides 
being the cleverest of the merely literary London Weekly Journals, and not, like 
two of them, little better than a Publisher’s Putfing Machine, is only half the price 
of the others. 


In our next number shall be given a Title-page to our first six numbers, which 
form Volume I. of this Miscellany; and an Index of Matters, compiled with more 
care than could have been bestowed upon it, had we attempted to vive the Index with 
this Number. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 


We now proceed to the second subject proposed for inquiry, viz. the 
degree of confidence which the people under their present government 
ought to award their representatives. 

Under a good government, one in which the interests of the governors 
and governed were identical, it might require nice discrimination to de. 
termine to what point the confidence of the people in the good faith and 
wisdom of their representatives ought to extend. The Examiner news- 
paper, in two elaborate and profound °rticles on this delicate question, 
has endeavoured to settle the boundaries of the people’s faith; and 
although we should feel inclined to use somewhat different expressions, 
and to base our conclusions on different premises, yet we on the whole 
agree with our very able contemporary. One misrepresentation, however, 
for our own, as well as for his sake, we would at the outset strenuously 
protest against. When reasoning the question of pledges or confidence 
under a good government, we intend not that our conclusiens should be 
taken as applying to the actual government under which we live. It is 
desirable that the ultimate condition of the people and their representa- 
tives should at all times be kept steadily in view; that we should have 
constantly before our eyes that perfect state to which we are gradually 
tending, in order that all our acts should have reference to this great 
object of our wishes. We are now in a provisional state ; the rules and 
conduct which suit this state are not to be erected into invariable stand- 
ards, but must, like the condition in which they are employed, be con- 
sidered themselves as merely provisional. That though, as will be im- 
mediately seen, we shall recommend minute questioning and firm pledges 
in our present situation, let it not be thought that we believe that this 
same conduct ought to be pursued under a better government, and 
amongst a people in a much higher state of civilization, When we have 
arrived at that much-desired condition, our conduct will change; but 
till we have done so, we must pursue such a course as, under present 
circumstances, will best conduce to our well-being. It is objected by 
some, however, that to discuss what ought to be done hereafter, is only 


to put means of evasion into the hands of our enemies; that since it is 
2Y 
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thought that pledges ought not to be required ina perfect government, 
these our enemies will endeavour, by the arguments which lead to this 
conclusion, to mystify and delude the people now—and that by pro- 
pounding these arguments at the present time, we only lend ae to mis- 
chief. This opinion argues in those who hold it, a very low estimation 
of the popular mind, and is based on the principle that the people are 
to be cajoled into good. This principle we cannot advocate, and shall 
not act upon. The great truths of Government ought never to be hid- 
den, and we give thanks to our fearless contemporary for having brought 
forward an important truth at a moment when the people and their 
leaders seemed but too prone to forget it. Had not this warning been 
given, we should have had a provisional rule raised into an unchangeable 
doctrine ; and bad government insured by a vile flattering of the sove- 
reign people. 

Admitting then, that under a good government, the large and liberal 
confidence in the faith and wisdom of the representative required by 
the Examiner ought to be quoted, and bearing in mind that it is to this 
point we are directly tending, yet under our present form of govern- 
ment it, to us, appears equally important to maintain a minute and ever- 
constant watch over every part of the representative's conduct. 

In consequence of this necessity, much evil necessarily arises; but 
relax the jealousy, and tenfold mischief will ensue. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the situation of a really honest and enlightened legislator, 
becomes painful, difficult, and even dangerous. He must often neces- 
sarily differ from the people: he is instructed, and they are ignorant. 
But they are unable to distinguish between honest and dishonest oppo- 
sition to their desires. They know not whether superior knowledge, or 
base self-interest, prompts the deviation from what they deem the cor- 
rect course. The people, therefore, cannot wisely, the representatives 
cannot honestly, forego their own views ; and consequently, the people 
must, for a time at least, lose a good servant, and the representative 
must relinquish the hope of being actively useful as a legislator. He 
must resign his trust when this difference of opinion occurs on an im- 
portant subject. Some of the most enlightened inquirers into the science 
of government, have certainly formed a different opinion from that here 
expressed, or rather, have used language not reconcileable with that 
now employed. These persons seem to have viewed the subject under 
one set of circumstances only, but yet state their conclusions in expres- 
sions perfectly universal, and thus lead to the belief, that the rule which 
is applicable to one case, is proper for all. 

It has been said, that the people, though capable of judging of a man’s 
capacity generally, for the great office of a legislator, and of his moral 
fitness for the task, are yet not possessed of sufficient knowledge to 
determine accurately on every separate question that arises for his con- 
sideration. This is true. And it has been asserted as a necessary con- 
sequence from this statement, that the people ought, as in the case of 
their physician, to put faith in the superior knowledge of their repre- 
sentative ; that they ought not to thrust upon him as a rule, their own 
crude notions on the various difficult questions which legislation neces- 
sarily involves. When a physician is called in, say these reasoners, to 
determine what shall be done in a case of fever, the patient, being un- 
learned, does not prescribe rules for his guide. From a number of 
physicians, the patient chooses the one he deems most fit ; but having 
chosen, his vocation ends; he does not pretend to direct that fittest 
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man. The legislator, they assert, ought to be chosen in the same spirit, 
and requires to have the same confidence reposed in him. This last 
conclusion, however, has been obtained through the means of a some- 
what defective analogy, In the case of the physician, there is wanted 
one element of vital importance to the due determination of the question ; 
that is, the opposition of interest between the representative and his 
constituents. The interest of the physician, excepting in some very 
rare cases, is to preserve the patient’s life and health. His reputation 
would necessarily suffer, were he to keep his patient unwell for the sake 
of his own gain ; in fact, his interest is almost universally the best con. 
sulted by the rapid recovery of the sick man. This similarity of interest 
does not necessarily exist between the representative and his consti- 
tuents. It is, indeed, but too melancholy a truth, that in almost every 
government of the world, (that of America perhaps alone excepted,) 
the representative has a direct and powerful interest, to turn his public 
office into a means of private profit ; in other words, he has a direct and 
powerful interest completely opposed to the welfare of his constituents. 
This circumstance it is that induces the necessity of a conduct different 
in the case of the legislator, from that which is required in the case of 
the physician. 

Supposing, moreover, that this identity of interests between electors 
and elected were complete, there would still be reason for the public to 
keep a vigilant eye upon the proceedings of the government. Waiving 
the consideration of the tendency in all men to turn power to their own 
purposes, there is yet another most powerful reason for scrutinizing 
each separate act of the legislator. No matter how excellently a repre- 
sentative government may be formed, the most instructed men of the 
community will seldom take an active share in political life. The calm 
unbroken quiet required for the contemplations of a philosopher, 
cannot be found amidst the turbulence of politics. The carrying 
on consecutive speculations in any science, moreover, excites habits at 
variance with strife, and noise, and passion. Disgust would soon drive 
a philosopher out of any deliberative assembly, unless some overwhelming 
necessity compelled him to conquer his repugnance. Such being the 
ease, there would soon be out of doors an opinion more valuable than 
that of the legislature within,—an opinion which, at the same time, the 
members of the legislature would be apt, from their habits and their 
position, to disregard. The power of the legislative body would create 
in them confidence ; there would be a constant tendency in them to 
frame an excessively high opinion of their own capacity,—to believe 
themselves super-eminently wise, and consequently to despise the sug- 
gestions of others, and to believe all who entertained more extensive 
views, or pursued more systematic and scientific plans of investigation 
than their own, mere dreaming visionaries. To check this tendency, 
and to compel their representatives to pursue these more beneficial 
plans, which otherwise would probably not be listened to, the people 
must canvass every measure of their representatives, must hold out 
motives for the most instructed and philosophic minds in the community 
to discuss these measures, and to measure the worth of the plans sug- 
gested, by the approbation which they obtained from these most efficient 
guides. Thus, though a very large confidence might and would be 
awarded by the people to their governors, still there would as constantly 
be a minute though friendly scrutiny and questioning of all their pro- 
ceedings. 
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Under the present circumstances of our government, however, to de- 
mand any such confidence as that here supposed, would be in the 
highest degree mischievous and absurd. While the representative, as 
now, is surrounded by every species of eviland temptation, to leave him 
to his own guidance, would be at once to be accessory to making him 4 
dishonest legislator. A man thoroughly honest, and conscious of the 
failings of his nature, would, for his own sake, avoid such temptation, 
and do all in his power to fortify his good purposes, by outward safe- 
guards derived from the watchfulness of others. Fenced round by the 
constant jealousy of his constituents, well knowing that any blacksliding 
would receive immediate punishment, he would be capable of facing and 
braving the many difficulties with which his office would be surrounded, 
Strip him of these defences, and he would feel himself exposed to an 
unequal combat ; he would wish, therefore, for that jealousy, that ever- 
constant caution and distrust, which have been so earnestly recom- 
mended. 

If the duration of Parliament was for one year, any very large num- 
ber of pledges, on the part of the representative, would not be required. 
If the time were extended to two, or even three years, the number 
would, perhaps, not need to be very great; but when the enormous 
period of seven years is the limit for Parliament's existence, a system of 
the most minute and specific questioning and pledges ought necessarily 
to be instituted. Within a few months past, great outcry has been 
raised against a plan, lately introduced, of requiring of the candidate a 
pledge to take a particular side on certain important questions ; and 
much very idle talk has been employed, to prove the great evil likely 
to arise from thus throwing shackles on the judgment of the legislator. 
It must, however, be remembered, that on these points, the people have 
made up their minds, and want not the assistance of the judgment of 
the representative, but his vote. They do not merely take a view of his 
general character, and upon this elect him to exercise a perfect discre- 
tion. But, in addition to general investigation, which is employed to 
determine their opinion as to the wisdom of giving him a certain degree 


of discretion, they think it wise to proceed one step farther, and, for ‘ 
the purpose of insuring a particular conduct which they deem absolutely. i 


necessary to their own well-being, to receive a specific undertaking or 
pledge ; thus making the office of a representative partly discretionary, 
partly merely ministerial. The same thing has always been done, after a 
clumsy fashion, by all persons who give their vote according to the party 
which a candidate espouses. When the elector demands of the candidate 
“ Are youa Whig ?” and gives or refuses his vote according to the answer, 
what does he do but require of the candidate a pledge to adhere to cer- 
tain measures or principles? He binds him, in a certain degree, to a 
particular course ; and thus far shackles his judgment. The binding a ; 
candidate to support the Reform Bill, is but a somewhat more efficient 
and specific application of the same principle. All this outcry, more- 
over, has been raised by persons advocating the advantages of a class 
system of representation. What, however, is the principle of this very 
system, but the imposing upon every representative the necessity of 
exactly representing his class, of being, in fact, their ministerial officer ? 

One evil regulation generally entails the necessity of another to nul- | 
lify its effect. The system of demanding pledges to any great extent 
may, certainly be deemed an evil ;—it does shackle the judgment of the 
representative. This evil, however, is renderéd necessary by the Sep- 
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tennial Act. In order to nullify the evil consequences of the long im- 
punity which that act creates, the smaller evil of making the represen- 
tative more completely a ministerial officer has been resorted to. In 
short, the people would rather run the risk of harm from their own 
ignorance, than from their representative's dishonesty. They would 
do well to continue the practice they have adopted, until the legislature 
shall be a more perfect representation of the people, and the period of 
its existence so short, as to preclude all hopes of impunity in the minds 
of evil-disposed representatives. 

It is objected, however, that pledges, since they cannot, except in a 
few cases, be specific, must necessarily be useless, For example, it is 
stated in the case of economy in our expenditure, that since it is im-. 
possible to go through the various items of expenditure, it is impossible 
to have any safeguard for the representative’s good conduct but his own 
honour ; that we must leave him to his own discretion, and trust to it. 
This difficulty, however, may in a great measure be avoided by pledging 
the representative to well stated principles. In the case above men- 
tioned of economy, if the electors were to bind their representative to 
this principle, viz. “ that he would at all times endeavour to obtain the 
greatest intellectual and moral aptitude for every office at the least pos- 
sible expense,” he would find it difficult to be so lax in his interpreta- 
tion of the rule, as to put at nought the pledge he had given. Suppos- 
ing the difficulty, however, to be as great as stated, still it is of some 
importance to have men bound even to specified good intentions. 

Our fear however is not, that the people are likely to be imposed on 
as regards the intentions or probity of the representative. On this 
point they will for the most part, when they have the power of choosing, 
decide correctly. It is as regards the fitness, as respects knowledge, 
that they will chiefly err. Unfortunately, there is a very general opin- 
ion now existing, that any good man of what is called common sense is 
fit for a legislator. This is an egregious error; one on which we 
somewhat strenuously insisted in the preceding article, The conduct of 
the electors hitherto, as far as may be learned from the very active can- 
vassing now going on, justifies many of the fears then expressed. There 
is little care exhibited as respects the intellectual fitness of the various 
candidates, attention for the most part being absorbed by his mere opin- 
ions. It seems never to be remembered, that a fool may hold right 
opinions, and that a knave may feign them. These declarations by the 
candidate are but poor evidence on which to determine his efficiency. 
His previous life, his habits, his education, his former opinions, ought 
to be carefully, minutely, and openly inquired into. Until the electors 
do this, they must be content to be dupes. 

One other opinion now prevalent respecting the office of represen- 
tative, although already spoken of, must again be alluded to, in conse- 
quence of the conduct that is being pursued by the liberal party through- 
out the kingdom. The electors, because men of riches and title still 
seek the office of representative, will deem it one of mere honour. They 
forget that he has duties to perform; that the performance of those 
duties is the only object for which the office exists, and that unless they 
be performed, the trouble of choosing a representative, is trouble thrown 
away. Now the persons most capable of performing them efficiently, are 
seldom in a condition to undergo expense, and compete with the rich 
rivals whom they necessarily meet. The richer, but more inefficient, 
least honest candidate therefore usually succeeds, or rather none but 
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those inferior men offer themselves. If the people would no longer be 
possessed of the idle notion respecting the honour they confer ; if they 
would consider the matter as one of mere business ; would deem it their 
own interest about which they were employed ; and view the expense as 
their own affair, they would persuade the best men among them tu be- 
come their representatives. But until this change takes place, the most 
apt and efficient will never appear on the theatre of public life. Let the 
public be scrupulously jealous of the honour and the capacity of their 
representatives, and let them be sufficientlly careful of their own interests 
to pay for their own business, and they will quickly possess an enlight- 
ened legislature. 





APPEAL TO GERMANY. 


On the Edict abolishing the Liberties of its States, and the Advance of the 
Austrian Troops. July 27, 1832. 


"Tis burst! the unfinished spell, that laid 
The powers of earth and night; 

And hurrying to the red crusade, 
The marshalled hosts unite. 

"Tis done! The seatfold and the chain, 
The dungeon and the brand, 

Are forged dnd fram’d for broad Almain— 
Arise! thou perilled land! 


Wake! ‘Tis the battle’s dawn! The hours 
With gory steps must mark, 

"Midst shivered crowns and crumbling powers, 
The march of Freedom's ark. 

The guardians of a thousand homes 
Must blacken in the sun, 

And nations bleed in hecatombs, 
Ere its high place be won ! 


Brave Land! Thy harvest-fields are fair 
The vintage-hills beneath; 

Thy halls are bright, and gladness there 
Floats like the Summer's breath :— 

And peace is sweet, and life is dear, 
And home a blessed spot, 

And war most grim, when lands-men are 
The foes—yet pause thou not! 





Thou wilt not, high and holy place, 
Where God-like minds abode, 
Behold a crushed and tongueless race 
Shrink from a tyrant’s goad ! 
* Thou can’st not bear, that, chained and tame. 
Thy gifted sons should creep, 
And reason’s light, and wisdom’s tlame 
Be quenched—that kings may sleep! 













Shall blind and bigot monarchs quell, 
The land where Luther sprung, 
Where Klopstock hymned, and Korner fell, 

And wizard Schiller sung ; 
Where myriad-minded Goethe lies, 
His ashes barely cold ? 
Heirs of their sacred names, arise ! 
And save your country’s fold! 
9 
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Come from the cloister and the field, 
The mart, the mine, the shore, 

As erst your fathers rose,—and wield 
Their treasured arms once more! 

Think on the tombs beneath your aisles, 
The memories in your vales, 

The crosses on your mountain piles, 
The records in your tales! 





They tell how once, in manly pride, 
Your sires to battle rode, 
And smote the Kaisers that denied 
Their claims to worship God : 
Like cause is yours—Heaven’s lore and light 
To win from robber kings ; 
Like be your triumph! To the fight 
Go forth on eagle-wings ! 


Up, Hesse! shew thy sister-lands 
A heart as fearless now, 

As when thy church the champions’ hands 
Joined in the righteous vow.* 

Up, Cassel! claim thy place of pride, 
Again, as once, awake, 

The+ first to stem the threatening tide, 
For Right and Freedom's sake! 


Up, Brunswick! in the bold attack 
Recall thine ancient fame, 

When stout Duke Christian’s battle-track 
Was like a sudden flame! 

Up Baden! led by Frederick’s shade 
That hero’s deeds repeat, 

Who cast his sceptre down, and laid 
His life at Freedom's feet. 


And thou, the shield § of older days, 
The lamp of later times, 
Fed with high mind’s collected rays, 
To light surrounding climes,— 
Proud guardian of Majestic dust, 
The Bard's, the Prophet’s shrine—}j 
Up ! Weimar! cleanse thy sword from rust, 
Strike in! the cause is thine ! 


Your Sage’s words, your Poet’s lyres 
Aloud for freedom call ;— 

Rise! lest your children curse the sires 
That dived, and let them fall! 

The spirits of your great in fame 
Descend to arm your might,— 

The voices of your dead exclaim 
‘To arms! God speed the right !° 











. Smalkaldish league, cemented in the town of that name, in the Hessian Dominions, 

+ William of Cassel wasehe first German Prince who ventured to espouse the cause of the Elector 
Palatine against rerdinand ist. 

t William Frederick of Baden, abdicated in favour of his son, before taking the field as leader of 
the forces of the Union. 

§ After the fall of Gustavus, at Lutzen, the fortunes of the protestant cause were long and bril- 
liantly upheld by the great Bernhard of Saxe Weimar. 

i] It is hardly necessary to state, that Weimar is the Athens of Modern Germany. Schiller and 
Goethe are interred in the Ducal Chapel there. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE EFFUSION OF 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


Or the various capitals of Europe, there is perhaps no Metropolis so 
rich in Socrerizs and Assoctations as that of the British Empire. Mo- 
dern Rome has its thirty academies, ripe in those initial distinctions 
which write a man down an A.S.S. without the intervention of any Dog- 
berry of the Vatican—Paris its Lycées and Academies Royules et Natio- 
nales ; Vienna its Polytechnisches Institut ; but London, royal, imperial, 
pantechnical London, boasts a thousand and one corporate bodies and in- 
stitutions, invented for the purpose of making the lame walk, the dumb 
speak, the blind see, the deaf hear—of preventing the market gardeners 
from “ larrupping their donkeys ;” of making green gooseberries grow as 
large as codlins, and codlins as large as water meions ; of naturalizing 
tigers, (besides those of Margate and Cheltenham,) and tame elephants, 
(elsewhere than in the Board of Controul ;) of suppressing vice, by 
means of typhus fever, and other items of prison discipline ; of suppress- 
ing mendicity, by shewing up the begging letters of the “ lower classes ;” 
of suppressing ignorance, by means of cuts of cotton trees and draughts 
of Westminster Hall ; of suppressing reform by means of a grand Tory 
cook, and a club-house haunted by the spectres of Carlton House and its 
coteries, 

In acity thus amply supplied with institutions tending to exemplify 
the fable of the bundle of sticks, it would be useless to propose any new 
congregation in the way of doing something, (or the still harder task of 
nothing,) by force of numbers. All the recent stock companies, mining, 
steam-washing, punning, &c. &c. are said to have preved failures ; and 
the funds steaked in the Garrick, or staked in the Conservative, are, we 
fear, already out of the frying pan into the fire. The utmost we can do, 
therefore, is to point out the existence of those obscure societies, which, 
either in terror of advertisement duty or of the garish eye of day, are 
still unknown to fame or infamy. It is not every association that can 
afford to put forth its puny papers by tens of thousands ; it is not every 
institution that can afford an office or place in the Strand ; and we have 
good reason to know that a Society has recently been established for the 
Effusion of Useless Knowledge, which still blushes unseen in one of the 
by-ways of the West End. Public-spirited journalists, like ourselves, 
are unwilling, however, that even Folly should befool herself in 
vain. Providence has provided the thistle with a bearded seed, that 
it may float hither and thither and propagate food for the asses of 
the earth ; and for our own part, we are each willing to lend our aid in 
fixing the lofty pole whence the gambols and antics of the monkey tribe 
may be seen from afar off; in making a ring where Folly can brandish 
her bauble and tinkle her bells, for the amusement of the multitude. 

Our attention was recently attracted by a work, the title of which is 
redolent of Almack’s, and the drawing-room,—of fine feelings, and 
fine ladyism, ‘ The Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion! 
in two volumes!” Seven hundred pages of the private correspondence 
of a woman of fashion ! !—billets doux, no doubt, originally indited, like 
Rousseau's Eloise, in seventeen reams of sky-blue or rose-coloured 
note-paper, sanded with gold dust, and tied together with silken cord- 
age! What an etherial vision of literature ! Lady Jersey's works (de- 
scribed by Lord Byron to Lady Blessington as a compilation of paragraphs 
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from the daily papers, pasted into a common-place book) were as no- 
thing by comparison, What tender superlatives ; what super-saccha- 
rine sweetness ; what etherial refinement ;— a stream of rich distill’d 
perfumes ;” a vapour as of the bowers of Eden; a vase of crystal, with AS 
Cupid therein imprisoned, like Asmodeus in the bottle! With the sweet BY 
influcnee of these anticipations stirring the pulses of our hearts, we cut 
open the pages ; when, instead of ‘“carissimo !” or ‘ mon chérissime !” 
or “idol of my soul!” our astonished eyes were saluted with a labyrinth 
of mysterious dashes and asterisks,—Lord A es, and Lady E 
Bb s! The book was one of the mysterious emanations of the So. 
ciety for the Effusion of Useless Knowledge !—an echo of obsolete scan- 
dals ; an idle chronicle of the saloons of the idle during the last thirty 
years. We have heard it maliciously attributed to the fair hand of one 
of the accomplished women for whom Horace Walpole wrote down his 
reminiscences ; but it is self-evidently the production of some fashion- 
able waiting-maid, with just knowledge enough to misrepresent, and 
cleverness enough to be mischievous. Passing over the flippancies re- 
lating to that amusing personage, the late Lydia White, (the blue,) to 
Lord Anglesea, Lady Londonderry, the Duchess of Wellington, Madame 
de Lonza, Count Flahault, and others, we beg to favour our readers 
with the “ Woman of Fashion’s”’ private opinions of royalty itself. 
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HIlampton Court, August, 1816. 
“ We had your Duchesse D’Orleans, (the present Queen of the French Ra 
and a carriage full of old Frenchwomen at the races. The little Duc He 
de Chartres is reported to have caused his amiable mother some em- : 
barrassment during the temporary absence of the Duke of Orleans. 
The Duchess sent a gentleman of her household to Mr. F f d, 
who has an establishment (?) in the neighbourhood, to beg that he 
would admit her son, as he was quite ungovernable, strutting about ly 
from morning till night, carrying gilded pasteboard sceptres, and styling 
himself King of France.” 

“ The Duke of C————ce and his children occupied a stand on the 
_race-ground exclusively to themselves, I never saw a finer family ; 
their countenances are so expressive, and there is a little one with 
‘ Mrs. J ’s sparkling eyes, who is quite bewitching. Alas! poor 
Mrs. J n! her death has made quite a sensation in the vicinity of 
Paris. The Duke did not appear concerned ; but he has put the children Bt 47 

and their domestics into mourning.” 
« The Duke of Clarence has been dangerously ill, and had as many 
fashionable Esculapii in attendance as would have sufficed to kill half 
his household. We were scarcely relieved from that inquietude, ere the 
Prince Regent arrived at the Stud House, where he made too free with 
the scientific fare of his host, and his favourite beverage of green tea- 
punch, to which the bons mots of the enjouée Mrs. Walpole gave a zest, 
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that, as one of H. R. H’s convivial companions told me, (Sir G. W d) 
we thought we had lost him. Down came a host of physicians, sur- 
d geons, and apothecaries; the Queen, all the Princesses, and all the 


Dukes, with the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester in the sweetest smiles 
of newly wedded love. Phlebotomy, with the aid of gruels and peniten- 
tial potions has restored His Royal Highness to life’s genial blessing ; 
and he has quitted us for Warwickshire, to essay the benefit of change 
of air and tranquil domestic pleasure under the roof of L—d H—t—d. 
The Princess Charlotte was the only one of the Royal Family who 
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did not inquire in person, although she resided so near, but she sent 
every day to inquire: So, I believe, there is no doubt that a coolness 
exists between her royal father and herself, relative to his determina- 
tion of seeking a divorce from her imprudent and thoughtless mother. 
She was looking very pale and interesting as she passed, yesterday, to 
call on the Duke of Clarence. The little Fitzes are still in deep mourn- 
ing for Mamma J n. I suspect old B ll P t (Miss Pigot, 
companion to Mrs. Fitzherbert,) is to succeed her ; for, in the midst 
of the late royal indisposition, and the bustle attending it, she was on 
a visit at Bushy, and I saw her well-rouged phiz peering out of the 
Duke’s carriage, with Lady Haggerstone by her side.” 

We are surprised that a work, so pregnant of valuable intelligence, 
was not inscribed after the manner of French publications of the same 
dash and asterisk class, “ Memoires pour servir a |’ Histoire,’ and 
take leave of the ““ Woman of Fashion,” the Mrs. Trollope of Hampton 
Court, with as much respect for the strength and power, as for the de/i- 
cacy of her mind and character. 











MR. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL.* 


“ Mr. Cooper’s worst ’—Seriously, it is well for him that his reputa- 
tion is sufficiently established by previous publications, for otherwise the 
present effusion must have given it a sad shake. Much nonsense will 
doubtless be perpetrated on the occasion by critics. ‘These venerable 
fathers will shake their heads and say, he ought to have stuck to Ame- 
rica. Then there will be prosing demonstrations that the simplicity of 
a transatlantic and republican soul cannot enter into the complex feel- 
ings and relations of the old world. The Quarterly and its tail will 
prate scholarly and wisely about chivalrous and aristocratical sentiment. 
Fudge, fiddle-de-dee, humbug, cant, blarney, slang,—oh for one word to 
characterize the ineffable presumption and charlatanerie of the coxcombs 
who will gabble on the occasion! The truth is, that the failure is en- 
tirely Mr. Cooper's own fault—fault we say, for he could have avoided 
it had he gone properly to work ; and this we propose to demonstrate 
in some couple of pages. 

The range of Mr. Cooper’s imaginative powers may be easily inferred 
from his previous writings. In attempting to present us with a quiet land- 
scape, he is apt to be diffuse ; he darkens council with a multitude of 
words. He cannot seize one central point round which all the other 
features shall cluster as accessories, and in one brief sentence stamp the 
vision on the mind. He draws out a long inventory of all the parts and 
parcels, after conning which we have as little notion of their combined 
effect as before. But in portraying nature in her hour of storm, he is 
unequalled by any author of the day. He is inspired, carried beyond 
himself ; he stammers out what he feels, not what he thinks : the Delphic 
god is within him, and his words conjure up before us, not a counter- 
feit but a living storm. He raises the wild waters, and rides buoyantly 
upon them, as never mortal but himself did. We know not inthe whole 





* “ The Heidenmauer, or the Benedictines.” By the Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 
Three volumes. London: Colburn and Bentley. 
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range of literature so vivid and true a picture of the stormy sea and its 
power as in the loss of the Bristol ship in the Red Rover, or one so en. 
grossingly exciting as in the preservation of the American frigate off a 
lee-shore in the Pilot. The sea is indeed his home, and “ ocean’s sights 
and sounds familiar things.”” The mistake of the top-sail of the British 
man-of-war for a cloud, and the sombre emerging of the hull from the 
mist, is one of the most overpowering instances of the moral picturesque 
we have yet met with. 

There are two ways of scanning human character :—by acute analysis ; 
or by a delicate tact, wedded to a ready imagination, which jumps at the 
conclusion, nine times out of ten, with as much success as the other. 
The latter is the faculty most eminently required in the historical no- 
velist. His cloud-built castles are not meant to abide the cold search- 
ing eye of the philosopher, which would look them into their pristine 
elements, as the sophist’s stare did Lamia.* The other, however im- 
portant to the moralist or philosoper, is but a limping substitute for its 
plausible brother in the department of the novelist. Within a limited 
range, Cooper’s tact in catching the distinctive peculiarities of human 
character is unsurpassed. His long Tom Coffin, and his Master Fid, 
and his thousand and one “ Niggers,” are delightful as they are origi- 
nal, Harvey Birch, Hawk’s-eye, Mrs. Flannagan, his soldiers and ma- 
rines, and his Dutch Padroons, are real existences. But, when we as- 
cend in the scale of humanity, we find this intuitive power fail, and that 
of moral analysis, which few men possess to such a degree of clearness 
and power, is laid under requisition by our author to supply its place. 
His Washington is the finest and truest picture of that man of men we 
have met with ; dear friends of ours, who enjoyed the high privilege of 
knowing the original, have pronounced it excellent. Still it is but a por- 
trait. It wants the vitality which the genius of Cooper has bestowed 
upon the characters which bustle around it. It reminds us, painfully, 
of the theatre, with its half reality, half show—its living men and 
women, and pasteboard waterfalls. Still more unlucky are his attempts 
to portray the female character in its loveliness. His sense seems dead. 
There is not one of his lovely women—always excepting “ the Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish,” who is not positively repulsive ; and even with her we 
should have feared his success, had he not wisely kept us gazing on her 
as she moves, 


“ At airy distance, with majestic motion.” 


We have only now to advert to Cooper’s skill in constructing a plot. 
He does not possess that rare power—which, indeed, seems to have been 
lost since the days uf Shakspeare—of making the events of his story arise 
naturally out of the sentiments, opinions, and conduct of his dramatis 
persone. He chalks out a series of. events, and makes his characters 
work them out as they best may. Still he succeeds in giving a com- 
plexity to their adventures, which prevents us seeing, from the very 
first, what the issue is to be; and, in some of his works—* the last of 
the Mohicans” may serve for an example—he brings the events pudder- 
ing with such hot haste upon us, that we are caught, as in a torrent, 
and hurried along, without any volition of ours. Frequently, however, 
it must be confessed, the same hankering after specialty and details, 
which spoils his landscapes, deadens the interest of his stories. By 





* Vide Keats’ “ Lamia.” 
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merely linking all the limbs and vertebre together, no man ever dream- 
ed of making a handsome man, 

This dispassionate analysis of Mr. Cooper’s powers conveys the idea 
of a man qualified to compose “ prose epics” of high merit, and the pub- 
lic voice confirms the opinion. The public voice is, after all, the only 
irrefragable evidence of merit. The critic may show an author where 
he has failed, and why he has failed ; but it is only the admission of the 
many that can show he has succeeded. We now address ourselves to 
the task, as a preparative for which we have thus hurriedly recapitu- 
lated Mr. Cooper’s qualifications and defects: the inquiry how it happens 
that he has failed so lamentably in “ The Hiedenmauer.” 

A failure it undoubtedly is. The story flags, and is uninteresting. 
The characters are dim and undefined as those of a magic lanthorn. 
The long yarns with which the story is continually interrupted are 
neither valuable in themselves, nor in their place where they stand. It 
is not enough to say, in explanation of all this, that Mr. Cooper is an 
American, and that the scene of his story is European. Human nature 
is human nature all the world over ; and, what is more to the purpose, 
although America has succeeded, by a lucky accident of situation, in 
throwing herself earlier loose from some old rusty fetters which still 
cling to us, in moral and intellectual culture she is not one foot ad- 
vanced beyond Europe. Her virtues and her vices, her knowledge and 
her cherished fallacies are the same. We must look elsewhere for the 
causes of our author’s bad success. They are two in number :—in the 
first place, he has laid hand to work without sufficient preparation ; in 
the second place, he has attempted to make of the novel what it never 
can become. 

He has laid hand to work without sufficient preparation. What is it 
that places Scott so far above all his followers ? What is it that renders 
his Scottish novels so immeasurably superior to all his other produc. 
tions? It is this. The value of a work depends less upon its external 
form than upon the quantity of thought that is worked up in it. Waver- 
ley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, the earlier Tales of my Landlord, 
may have been composed as hastily as any other of their author's works ; 
but they were the outpourings of thoughts and images treasured up and 
revolved in his mind for years, They had become part of his existence. 
Often had he attempted to give them vent in different forms, but in 
vain. At last a lucky accident struck the rock in the right quarter, and 
out gushed the full flood of the living and vivifying waters. The fathom- 
less riches of his deep mind were lavishly squandered upon these works. 
When the stream began to run low, and the thirst of the public was 
still unslaked, and habit had moreover rendered such creations an exer- 
tion indispensable to his happiness, he attempted to refill his cisterns by 
pumping into them out of the records of old romance. But although 
the adventures were wild and striking, and the scenery dazzling, they 
wanted that incorporation with his own heart and fancy which had given 
vitality to his earlier productions. “ Life was wanting there.” ‘This 
is the secret of Cooper's failure in his “ Heidenmauer.” He does not 
know and he does not feel Germany. He has caught a transient glance 
of the outer man, and vainly attempt to portray the hidden emotions 
of his soul. He who would image out a nation in a novel must have 
lived long among its citizens and its literature ; catching unknowingly 
traits and incidents which come uncalled for, and which no premeditated 
search can detect. It is not that the American imagination cannot 
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reflect back European modes of feeling ; it is only that it has not been 
long enough in contact with them to catch their impress. 

He has attempted to make the novel what it never can become. The 
interest of the prose epic, all the same as of that which is clothed in 
numerous verse, arises out of the collision of individual minds. The rise 
and fall of opinion, and the fate of empires are sublime objects, when 
employed as a vague and shadowy background, or alluded to in general 
terms ; but they are too cold and abstract to interest in detail. It is 
not the fortunes of the Presbyterian faith, or the struggle between the 
monarchical and popular principle that charms us in Waverley, Old 
Mortality, or Rob Roy. A soupgon of these ingredients lends a higher 
flavour to the dish, and nothing more. It is Balfour of Burleigh, Cuddy 
Headrigg, Fergus Mac Ivor, the red Macgregor, and Bailie Jarvie that 
we care for. Now in “ The Heidenmauer” we are never allowed to forget 
that Mr. Cooper’s aim is to shew us the state of men’s minds at the mo- 
ment when some great revolution in public opinion is in progress. So 
conscious is he of his bad success that he stops himself, on an average, 
three times in every chapter to remind us of his object. It is the busi- 
ness of the historical moralist to generalize ; but the aim of the novelist 
lies ina quite contrary direction ; he must individualize to the utmost 
of his power. A painter might as well attempt to paint an emotion ab- 
stracted from form, as a novelist to show the spirit of an age otherwise 
than by selecting strongly marked individual characters. To these two 
causes—a mistaken plan, and the want of materials, are we to ascribe 
the otherwise unaccountable fact, that a man of Cooper’s undeniably 
high genius has produced a work through which we wade with reluct- 
ance, and which we close without an addition to our stock of ideas. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the consideration of those 
blemishes which are peculiar to this work ; there are two, however, 
which, as characteristic of the author, we may not pass over unnoticed. 
The first is his ultra-Americanism. We can make great allowance for 
our friends of the United States considering the provocation they have 
received ; but Mr. Cooper's exaggerations really begin to grow as offen- 
sive as Mrs. Trollope’s. He ought to remember that those who persist 
in kicking again every time that an ass strikes out at them, must soon 
incur the suspicion of belonging to the same grade of animated nature. 
The other fault to which we allude is a degree of coarseness, which 
more or less marks all Mr. Cooper’s works, when he endeavours either 
to be particularly strong, or particularly fine, but which in ‘‘ The Heid- 
enmauer ” becomes positively revolting. In support of this assertion we 
need only refer our readers to the drinking bout ; which (with a sprink- 
ling of philosophical digression) stretches itself through two chapters of 
the first volume. What are we to think of such passages as the follow- 
ing? “The abbot loosened his robe, and threw his cowl still farther 
from his neck, while Emich pledged him in rhenish, cup after cup; and 
by the time the meats were removed, and the powers of digestion, or, 
we might rather say, of retention, would endure no more, his heavy 
cheeks became flushed, his bright, deeply seated, and searching grey 
eyes flashed with a species of ferocious delight, and his lip frequently 
quivered, as the clay gave eloquent evidence of its enjoyment.” Or this? 
“ His subordinates, too, gave similar proofs of the gradual lessening of 
their caution ; though in degrees far less imposing, we had almost said 
grand, than that which rendered the sensual excitement of their superior 
so remarkable.” Such trash is either nonsensical or beastly, and Mr. 
Cooper may choose in which light we are to view it. 
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THE BANK CHARTER. 


Tue Secret Committee have closed their labours, by merely reporting 
to the House of Commons the evidence given before them. This is a 
result which was far from being contemplated by the Government when 
they proposed the appointment of the committee, and one which was the 
last thing desired or expected by the Bank Directors and the “ monied 
interest” of London. For they thought they had secured another long 
lease of monopoly in persuading Ministers, as they certainly had done, 
to throw aside the old and long-established notions which they enter- 
tained when in opposition, in favour of freedom of trade, and to take 
the lead in trying to renew the most odious, and the most injurious of 
all monopolies, namely, the monopoly of the Bank of England. That it 
was the intention of Ministers to renew this monopoly, does not admit 
of a doubt ; and it is equally evident that they intended to have renewed 
it, even before the close of the session. The speech of Lord Althorp, 
when he proposed the appointment of the Committee, is alone sufficient 
evidence of both these intentions. But, supposing that if there even was 
a doubt about them, what has transpired concerning the early discussions 
in the Committee, and what every one may see in the selection of the 
members who formedit, affords ample testimony that the original scheme 
of Ministers was to have a report made, after examining but a few wit- 
nesses, in favour of renewing the charter, and to bring in a bill and pass 
it, for granting the renewal of the charter before the close of the session. 
It is surprising, that the conduct of Government in naming a Committee, 
so evidently favourable, from their known opinions and interests, to the 
Bank, has not been more censured ; fer, out of the thirty-three mem- 
bers who composed it, the immediate friends of Government, and the 
members who belonged to the “ monied interest” of the city of London, 
formed not a mere majority, but about ten-elevenths of the Committee. 
It is wholly to the efforts of the one-eleventh part, that the public are 
indebted for defeating the original scheme of hurrying through a law for 
renewing the charter, and for having the inquiries of the Committee 
carried on ypon an extended scale. The Committee seem to have been 
guilty of two capital errors, the first that of not comprehending the 
great extent to which the subject of their inquiries ought to be carried ; 
and the second, that of imagining that the public opinion was favourable 
to the renewal of the Bank monopoly. ‘The first error may be accounted 
for by the little knowledge the Committee possessed of the nature of 
the banking trade; and the second, by the attention of the public not 
having been called, during the last six years, to any serious notice of the 
subject. But now since it has been brought under discussion, it is daily 
becoming more and more evident, that the injuries the public have sus- 
tained from the Bank monopoly, are well understood, and that from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, an opinion prevails, that the giving 
to twenty-four commercial men the entire management of the currency 
of the kingdom, is vesting a power in their hands, which ought not to 
be entrusted to any set of private individuals. 

The public will now very soon have an opportunity of reading the 
evidence given before the Committee. But every one who reads it, 
should be on his guard how he suffers it to guide his judgment. The 
Committee, it is well known, has got through only that part of the evi- 
dence which was called for by the friends of the Bank. It is said, 
that every witness that was called before the Committee, except the 
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gentleman who was examined on the last day of its meeting, was a de- 
cided advocate for the renewal of the exclusive privileges of the Bank ; 
and as a great majority of the members of the Committee who examined 
these witnesses, were also favourable to the renewal, the evidence 
ought to be considered as nearly altogether ex parte evidence, and there- 
fore, before full justice can be done to the question, another Committee 
must be appointed, in the next session of Parliament, to hear the evi- 
dence which was prepared to be brought forward against the renewal of 
the monopoly. 

As no more important subject can come before the new House of 
Commons, to be elected this year, it is most desirable that the electors 
should inquire from candidates what their opinions are on the Banking 
question. Those electors who think the monopoly system is wrong, 
should call upon the candidates to explain to them what course they 
intend to pursue, if elected to sit in Parliament, and they should en- 
deavour to secure their votes in the House of Commons in favour of 
placing the banking system on a sound footing. It is quite evident that 
there will bea junction between the present Whig Ministers and the 
Ultra-Tory leaders and party, in favour of the Bank; this, it is said, 
has decidedly been seen to have taken place already in the Committee ; 
so that the public will have, on this subject, as they have had on reduc- 
tions in the public expenditure, for opponents, the two great political 
parties; and it is, therefore, very clear, notwithstanding the new powers 
the public have gained by the reform of Parliament, that if they do not 
actively and zealously use these powers, they will be defeated in every 
attempt to carry those great measures of reform, for which a reform of 
Parliament was so ardently desired. 

Although the well-arranged scheme of the Government, and the Bank, 
to renew the monopoly with the help of the present House of Commons, 
has failed, the same motives and influence will be actively set to work 
to secure this object in the new House; and they will unquestionably 
succeed, unless those members of the new House, who are honestly 
determined to support the interests of the public, are effectually sup- 
ported by the public themselves. 





O’DONOGHUE OF THE GLENNS. 


Tuere is a large tract of land situated among the mountains to the 
east of Killarney, called Glenflesk. It is inhabited by a fine race of 
people, stout, tall, hardy mountaineers ; and about sixty years since, 
these fellows, under the countenance of their chieftain, O'Donoghue of 
the Glenns, rode rough-shod over the town of Killarney. On every fair 
and market day they marched through it, shouting, hallooing, and offer- 
ing five pounds for the head of any man that would dare oppose them. 

The chieftain, O’Donoghue, was a man of gigantic size, and truly 
barbarian spirit, somewhat tinctured with insanity. He generally marched 
at the head of his sept on those occasions ; and you will readily believe 
that his enormous strength, along with the respect that clung to his 
rank, and his large property, contributed a good deal to their ascen- 
dancy. He was accompanied by his foster brother, also called Daniel 
O’Donoghue, and scarcely inferior to him in size, though not so savage 
in disposition. Many persons who saw Daniel in his old age have de- 
scribed him to us; and it is plain he would have been, even to one of 
Homer’s heroes, a formidable antagonist. Though of course much fallen 
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then, he was still a huge skeleton, far above the ordinary size of these 
degenerate days. ‘“ His jaws,” said a gentleman to us, ‘ resembled a 
horse's, andthe children of Killarney used to break themselves in buying 
apples for him to eat. It was the greatest delight to them to see the 
huge working of his jaws ; and Daniel would easily devour a basket full: 
so that he had always a crowd of urchins after him through the streets. 
But this never gave him any annoyance ; he was as simple as any one of 
themselves. At a large pattern once, he was attacked by the faction 
of the Agars, and got a great beating, but no man could knock him 
down ; at last, he became completely roused ; he ran to an old cabin, 
and laid about him with one of the rafters, until he cleared the field. 
In short, he was a giant. You could put a young child into his shoe ; 
and his voice was so deep and hollow that one would think it came out 
of the bowels of the earth,” 

At last the people of Killarney, who were never distinguished for pa- 
tience, became quite indignant at the tyranny of the Glenflegians, and 
determined to throw off the yoke. The fair day of Killarney was fixed 
for that purpose, and both parties prepared themselves accordingly, 
When it came, the stout wealthy farmers, a class now almost extinct, 
poured in; and the town itself furnished an excellent force. The Glen- 
flegians in a large body marched as usual through the streets, “ dancing 
out of their skins,” shouting and hurraing. O'Donoghue, in a gold laced 
hat and coat, was at their head. As they passed through Hen Street, 
the first opposition appeared. A smith, Hearty Cronin, had got his head 
shaved the day before ; he knew that he must get many cuts, and was 
resolved to save the apothecary the trouble of cutting off his hair. Hav- 
ing placed a table before his door, he mounted it ; and the first of the 
Glenflegians that reached him he struck. In a twinkling, the judicious- 
ness of his precautions was seen. He was dismounted from his “ bad 
eminence,” and right well cut, under several blows. But the battle be- 
gan. The townsmen and their friends fell in, and the row became gene- 
ral. At first men shunned O'Donoghue. His clan were attacked with 
right good will; but no one forgot the old respect entertained for him, 
until a miner, Larry Plukh, (Larry of the Jaw or Cheek, something of 
“the solid contour” of the ci-devant Irish secretary,) a man of great 
strength and courage, coming up to O'Donoghue with a fine black-thorn 
stick, exclaimed, “* By G I'll never go to the feet, while I’ve 
the head ;” struck him, and sent his gold-laced hat whistling up into 
the air, It will give you a notion of O'Donoghue ; he struck Larry in 
return with his open hand, and felled him to the earth ; where he re- 
mained for a long time spouting blood through his mouth and ears. But 
after that O'Donoghue and his Glenflegians were attacked without dis- 
tinction. At length numbers prevailed, and the Glenflegians were 
wholly defeated. They were chased a mile out of the town ; and were 
saved from destruction only by the gallant devotion of four brothers of 
the name of Deane, who opposed themselves to the whole force of the 
enemy. There was a part of the road which they took, covered with 
heaps of stones ; here the Deanes posted themselves, and by showers of 
stones kept the Killarney men at bay, until their friends had put the 
Flisk river between them and the foe. They then ran, plunged into the 
river, and regained their party. But the Glenflegians never since raised 
their head as a faction in the town. Daniel was not in this battle. When 
he heard of it, nothing could equal his shame and dismay. He threw 
off his clothes, and attempted to drown himself in the Flisk ; nor was it 
without much difficulty that he was prevented. 
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THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. 
A TALE BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Aone all the peasantry contained within the bounds of the four hun- 
dred districts of the world, that is, of the Chinese empire, none were 
happier than the family of Mow-qua. Mow-qua, his wife, Lew-she, 
How-qua, his son, and Yuh-king, his daughter, lived in harmony on 
their little tea plantation in the province of Fokien, blessed with a 
sufficiency of occupation, and of the comforts of life, and secure from 
the oppression to which they might have been liable in a less retired 
district. Mow-qua was never seen, as too many of his countrymen are, 
to be toiling in the sun with an uncovered head, or painfully treading 
the rugged roads with bare feet. On the contrary, his spreading straw 
hat encompassed his cheerful face, (as Yuh-king declared in her song, ) 
as the mists surround the full moon in autumn. His beautiful nose, she 
went on to sing, was full-blown and round ; and his eyes parted there- 
from like the young slips of the olive from the stem. On holydays, the 
scarlet hue of his painted lips was only to be matched by the vermilion 
of his pointed shoes, thick-soled with white ; and his robe was adorned 
with embroidery, like the glistening skin of the snake. It was on rare 
occasions alone that such a display as this was made by the sire of the 
family ; but seldom did the sun arise without beholding the yet more 
beauteous aspect of the maiden Yuh-king. The strings of silk with 
which her hair was knotted, the green petticoat sprinkled with butter- 
flies, the girdle made of skins of blue mice, were, it is true, too costly 
to be her daily attire ; but there were other charms around her which 
she did not put off and resume with the darkness and the light, and 
which abode with her equally in her seasons of toil and of sport. Yuh- 
king had a pair of bewitching three-cornered eyes, in each angle of 
which nestled ten thousand sprites of love. Her tiny feet moved among 
the verdure of her father’s plantation, like lilies on the gliding stream ; 
and her fingers, while stripping the branches of the shrubs, made the 
blossoms thereof appear to wither away. Nor was she less fair in her 
parents’ eyes, when busying herself within their dwelling. The graceful 
labours of the dairy were unknown to her, as neither she nor any one 
belonging to her had ever heard of such a thing as tasting milk in any 
form ; but Yuh-king was not excelled by any of her countrywomen in 
the neatness and dexterity of her cookery. Not only was the rice co- 
loured and flavoured so as to please equally the eye and the palate ; not 
only was the fish more tempting on the platter than when sporting in 
the canal ; but on festival days, the rarer treat of flesh did equal credit 
to the hands that had prepared it. No one stewed an owl, or broiled 
the hind-quarters of a cat better than Yuh-king ; and the only time 
that she had attempted a pottage of bird’s-nests, she called forth from 
each of her family a song in praise of her skill. 

Such was the damsel who was employed with her family in their plan. 
tation, one balmy April evening, when the first tea-gathering of the 
year had just begun. When she had brought out from the dwelling the 
wide shallow baskets in which the produce was to be collected, and 
placed one at the feet of each parent, she withdrew a short space to dis. 
charge her yet more delicate office. While the others were picking the 


tender leaf-buds which, when dried, compose the finest one of black 
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tea, she plucked the blossoms of the fragrant olive, whieh impart. its 
highest flavour to Pekve, (or, as the Chinese call it Pack -ho,) and give it 
its other name of “ white-blossom tea.” Her thoughts were somewhat 
sad ; for they dwelt upon one whom she much loved, her brother Yang, 
who had left her side nearly three years before, out of curiosity to 
visit foreign climes, and had not returned on the day fixed at his de- 
parture. For two moons had the suspense now lasted, and Yang did 
not yet appear. Lew-she, observing the gravity of her daughter's coun. 
tenance, called on her for a song. The maiden immediately sang :— 


** The wind is whispering in the grass, and there is a clatter among the bamboos: 
I thought it was the breath of love from Yang, and his laughter from afar off. 
1 felt the first sprinkle of the evening dew, and saw the flowers stoop their 
heads ; 

1 thought it was a brother's tear, and that the lilies welcomed his footstep. 

When yon cloud shall have spread over the sky, and the solitary boat shal! 
hang out its light, 

I shall mistake it for the traveller’s lantern, and return tearful to the mat of 
sleep. 

I shall start up when our watch-dog barks at midnight, and caress him : 

ft will be but the young deer rustling in the shrubs ; and the chidden dog will 
crouch before my displeasure. 

Evil were the tongues in the barbarian hall, which said to Yang, ‘ There is a 
paradise over the sea.” 

Can the barbarians have a paradise, when all good things were made for the 
Celestial Empire ? 

Vast are the walls of the barbarian Factory, and lovely is the terrace thereof, 
with its bamboo seats : 

But the bricks are made of our Emperor’s blue clay; and as for bamboos, 
where do they grow out of his dominions? 

Let but Yang return before the peach-blossoms strew the ground, 

And the thunder-god will overlook the Factory when he rides in the air. 

But if Yang returns not, the Hall shall be crumbled to dust with a blast : 


For the meanest child of the Empire is more to be regarded than a nation of 


barbarians.”’ 


The parents were too much moved by this lament to reply ; but How- 
qua vowed to his sister that before the peach-blossoms should strew the 
ground he would be on his way to Canton, to inquire what British ships 
had arrived, and what were expected. For a moment, Yuh-king 
brightened at this promise; but presently feared lest How-qua should 
also be tempted away. The brother somewhat indignantly inquired 
why he should be esteemed more foolish than his countrymen, of whom 
not one left the empire among many millions. What was there abroad 
which, by the condescension of the Emperor, was not to be had at Can- 
ton? What could he see on the glittering ocean so welcome as Taou- 
chong’s boat resting beside the bridge when the sun went down? What 
could he hear from barbarian birds so musical as Taou-chong’s voice of 
love addressed to Yuh-king ? 

After such mention of her lover, Yuh-king had no more opposition to 
make to her brother's journey to Canton: but now the old man took 
up the word. How did his son mean to accomplish the march of two 
hundred miles southwards over the mountains, where the roads were 
stony, and there was sand for verdure? How would he carry rice for 
his needs ? And whence would come the string of cash which he must 
wear about his neck if he entered the Canton markets ? 

How-qua explained that he meant to offer himself as a porter to the 
tea-merchant to whom they usually sold the produce of their plantation. 
It was true, he had not been accustomed to the office of carrying a load 
of tea on his shoulder for two hundred miles, and might consider it 
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something of a degradation as well as toil; but for Yang's sake’ he 
would: undertake it. His wages (threepence English, per day,) would 
subsist him abundantly, and perhaps enable him to bring home yellow 
satin for his mother’s girdle, and a silver hair-pin for his sister’s bridal 
decoration. 

Lew-she warned her son that he would find more to do with his money 
than he imagined, Crowds of half-starved people were to be met with 
at every step among the mountains ; and it was not pleasant to buy yel- 
low satin at a bazaar while mothers were drowning their babes within 
sight, because they could not procure them nourishment. She had no- 
thing to say, however, against How-qua’s design, as the first wish of her 
heart was to obtain tidings of Yang. 

The youth bent himself to the earth on receiving his mother’s sanc- 
tion, and forthwith proceeded to pack the gathered leaves in baskets, to 
be conveyed the next day to the place where the native tea-merchants 
met the cultivators to make their purchases. His father would soon fol- 
low, with as much more produce as could be spared, for the early pick- 
ing; and from thence How-qua would set out for Canton, if he should 
be so fortunate as to obtain an appointment as porter, amidst the vast 
competition which left to the tea-merchants no other difficulty than that 
of choice, among crowds of human beasts of burden. 

How-qua found himself as flatteringly beset, when he reached Chou. 
fou, as if he had been atea-merchant. Multitudes of tea-driers awaited 
the arrival of the fresh produce from the country, and endeavoured to 
ingratiate themselves with the growers, in order to obtain the drying of 
their crops. One civil personage followed the new-comer with a seat, 
in hopes of persuading him to rest himself; and another met him with 
an umbrella, Water was offered by many courteous hands, while others 
pointed out the superiority of their drying-sheds for draught and inter- 
nal accommodation. How-qua passed on in the midst, making bodily 
acknowledgements of every kind, as gracefully as the burden on his back 
would permit, till he met the personage of whom he was in search, Go-wo, 
the owner of the most airy shed, and of the most neat-handed daughters 
in all Chou-fou. Their pleasure at meeting was more like rapture than 
Chinese satisfaction usually is; for which there were various reasons. 
Gio-wo welcomed a certain profit, and a probable son-in-law, in the trew 
arrival ; and How-qua was at once relieved from doubt as to what he 
should do with his basket, and inspired with hope as to the destination 
of his heart and hand. ‘The basket being safely deposited between the 
friends, they knelt upon it, touched foreheads, and kissed noses, while 
the admiring circle of gazers shouted, “ The eyes of friends are like 
night-illuminating gems, and there is spice in the breath of kisses !” 

For the next few days how happy was How-qua! How cheerily went 
en his work amid the fair daughters of Go-wo, the company being di- 
versified by the presence of an aged matron or two, and of a group of 
children! At first sight, the whole party seemed fac-similes of each 
other, except in point of height. The children had their knots of hait 
at the back of the head, their tunics, their hanging sleeves, their round, 
pinched feet, their faces of immovable gravity, their obeisances to each 
other, like their elders; the only difference was, that they stood only 
three and a-half feet high instead of nearly five. ‘They shook, and tarn- 
ed, and spread the leaves as industriously, aud picked them as earefully 


as their sisters, aunts, and pusnienethers, while their talk. was a 
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different ; being of mice and butterflies, instead of the moon and the em. 
peror ; of supper instead of love. 

* When the fruit is formed the blossom falls off,” as How-qua ob- 
served with a sigh. When the leaves were dried, there was an end of 
the pleasure of drying them ; when the merchants came with money in 
their hands, there must be a farewell to the daughters of Go-wo, with 
star-light in their eyes. How-qua found no difficulty in obtaining the 
office he wished, through the recommendation of Go-we; and upon his 
appointment, followed the last ceremony which regarded the tea. It was 
packed in a chest, under the superintendence of the merchant, and 
stamped with the chop by which it was destined to foreign consumption. 
Over this chop, or mark, by which the grower, and the district of growth 
were distinguished, were breathed the parting sighs which might have 
induced the youth to linger, if his father had not been waiting to speed 
him on his way. 

“ Why delay, my son, like a leaf entangled among the reeds, when 
the middle of the flowing stream is open to you? If the old man of the 
moon has tied the silken cord between you and any one of these damsels, 
it will stretch over the mountains, and no one can cut it asunder ; so that 
absence is positively not to be feared. Request of the monarch of fire, 
How-qua, that he will not breathe on our dwelling while you are absent ; 
and I, for my part, will ask the cloud-spirits to send showers on your 
path: so may the dust not make a haunt in your nostrils, and the roses 
these damsels have plucked remain on your breast unwithered.” 

** Rather, decidedly, my father, are the showers needed in your plan- 
tations ; so may your Souchong vary but little from Pekoe, and the most 
admirable Congou be scarcely better than Bohea.” 

These interchanged blessings dwelt fragrantly in the spirit of the fa- 
ther and son, as they afterwards declared, till the old man of the moon 
drew back How-.qua by the silken cord over the mountains which lay 
between the great city and his home. 

Toilsome as the journey was, How-qua thought less of it than the 
natives of most countries would have done, so much was he accustomed 
to be surrounded with labourers far more exposed to hardship than him- 
self. If the roads were rugged, he was shod, while many of his compan- 
ions went barefoot. If his load was heavy while his path was steep, un- 
der the glare of the noonday sun, he saw throngs of peasants carrying 
heavier loads up a steeper ascent,—even boxes and baskets of earth from 
the valleys, with which to bestrew the rocky mountain-top, in hopes of 
coaxing thereout a scanty portion of nourishment. If he passed through 
districts where food was coarse and scarce, he had at least the means of 
procuring some which nourished his strength, while he saw many who 
could earn no wages, bruising reeds and nettles wherewith to make pot- 
tage, devouring reptiles, and striving to stew away the putridity of car- 
cases picked up from the river. 

“ The barbarians,” reflected How-qua, “ carry away much tea from 
our shores; would they could carry away yet more, giving us more of 
their wild commodities at the same time! Positively, the clemency of 
the emperor would permit them to do so, if he could see how many of 
his offspring might be gladly employed in plantations of tea. As fast as 
hungry children are born to the emperor, may the lovers of tea increase 
in savage lands! Then should there be voices of song among the plan- 
tations, where now men run to and fro, displaying their tools, while none 
will listen to their cry for work or food.” 
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If How-qua’s aspirations could have. reached the lovers of tea in sa- 
vage lands, the way might have been prepared for a better understand- 
ing and agreement between the two parties ; but the growers of tea have 
ever been told, that the lovers of tea will not buy all that is brought to 
their doors; and the barbarians have been assured, at the same time, 
that the Celestial Empire can never yield more than at present. 

The heart of the young son of the Empire swelled within him as he 
approached one of the heavenly cities of his sovereign. For some time 
he had overlooked the course of the Pekiang, widening as it flowed, as 
if to embrace the more extended commerce whose purposes it served. 
Majestic was-its breadth as it approached the walls of Canton, though 
partly hidden from view by the multitude of vessels with which it was 
crowded, and which gave it the appearance of a floating city ; a clear 
space being left in the middle only, for vessels to pass to and fro. On 
either bank extended the hongs or foreign factories, where were secluded 
the commercial agents of each country with which intercourse was per- 
mitted by the Chinese government. A broad parade extended along 
their front, commanding a fine view of the river, and affording a spacious 
and agreeable place of meeting to European and American strangers. 
This promenade was railed in, and its neighbourhood occupied with 
war». .ouses built for the reception of European goods ; the flag of each 
country was seen flying in the front of its factory; so that to an 
European the scene might bear the aspect of a civilized department 
amidst a barbarian state, and to a Chinese, probably, the exact re- 
verse. With a considerable increase of awe, did How-qua turn his gaze 
upon the mighty city of Canton, surrounded by walls of five miles in ex- 
tent. Mysterious were the narrow paved streets, and imposing the 
shops which formed the front of all the houses. On every counter sat a 
shop-keeper, each like all the others in dress, position, and mode of 
greeting. The only difference immediately apparent to a stranger, was 
in their occupations ; one being employed in meditating, with upcast 
eyes, on the state of his sales ; another making proclamation of his wares 
in a monotonous tone, a third stringing his coins like a necklace on the 
secure cord which he always carried about him, and a fourth writing 
with a camel’s hair brush. After having deposited his load, How-qua 
speedily returned to the suburbs frequented by European sailors, who 
are not allowed to enter the city itself. Here How-qua thought himself 
most in the way of tidings of his brother ; and here he spent many hours 
in making his inquiries, and gravely contemplating every blue jacket he 
met. 

Much as the rural youth found to surprise and amuse him in so novel 

a scene as the shopping of English sailors, he was not qualified to enter 
_ into more than half the humour of the transactions going forward before 
his eyes. He was at first proud of the integrity of his countrymen, when 
he saw on almost every sign-board the words, “ Poo hau,”—* No cheat- 
ing.” He stood still to receive an edifying lesson on fair dealing, and 
could not at first comprehend the nature of the transaction he witness. 
ed. Bandanas and nankeens were offered as a matter of special favour, 
at about three times the price they bore within the city. Rice was of- 
fered at a more reasonable rate, the chance of detection in fraud being 
greater ; but a fine profit was made on sugar, sweetmeats, mother-of- 
pearl shells, perfumes, and toys. When the bargain was struck, the 
money must be weighed in the dotchin, or scales, which lay at each 
merchant’s right hand. Happy the buyer who knew any thing of Chinese 
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weights, or of the value of the minced dollars which served for small! 
change! Happy he who was sharp-sighted enough to detect the slight 
touch or poise which, when unobserved, doubled or trebled the mer- 
ehant’s profit! Happy he who could read in countenances marvellously 
alike, the distinctive marks of simplicity and knavery, which did not 
always accord with the absence or presence of the inscription, “ Poo 
hau!” But what most perplexed How-qua was the excessive mirth of the 
foreign seamen, in the midst of their woful bargains. Sometimes gather- 
ing in groups around a sign-board in noisy glee, sometimes putting each 
w painful restraint upon his laughter till his bargain should be conclud- 
ed, while nothing occurred to disturb the placid gravity of the salesman ; 
it was evident that there was some joke apparent to one party, which 
was wholly concealed from the other. 

It was not only the jargon, meant for English, used by the traders, 
which was so amusing ; it was not only their ludicrous mispronunciation ; 
it was not only the grotesque assortment of English names which the 
merchants had taken upon themselves; there was something yet more 
ludicrous in the fragments of English which were hung out as advertise- 
ments to attract the eyes of the seamen. Here Billy Longshanks, a 
squat sleek little figure, about five feet high, pointed complacently to the 
inscription on his board, which described him as a scoundrel ready to pluck 
sea-gulls ; an advertisement kindly composed for him by some wag of a 
customer, There reposed Bob Jiffler, a lazy portly man, who would not 
exert himself to gain more custom than offered itself on the tempting 
invitation— So-so coffee, worse tea, may be had here.” <A. Booby, B. 
Ware, Look Sharp, I. Swindle, and many of a like kind were the names 
of as many simple personages, who took every opportunity of announcing 
their names to their customers, following them up with the most ela- 
borate sea oaths, which they had taken pains to learn from foreigners, 
and which became them about as well as Billingsgate abuse would be- 
come an infaut of quality. All this was lost upon How-qua :—but when 
he saw that politeness led his countrymen to follow the strangers’ lead, 
and laugh yet more heartily than they, he joined in their bursts of un- 
meaning risibility, till he was tired of wishing that tidings of Yang’s 
return would give him something to be merry about in reality ; 

Yang was at this moment nearer than his brother dared to hope. He 
was on board a Dutch vessel now coming up the river to take its sta- 
tion opposite to the factories. Crowds poured down to the river side 
to watch its progress ; and the inmates of the factories especially issued 
forth upon their terraces, to regale their eyes with a sight acceptable 
enough, as the only one which varied the dulness of their lives. 

Two officers of the East India Company had been for an hour or two 
half sitting, half reclining on a cane seat on their own terrace, some- 
times exchanging a few words, and sometimes appearing to study from 
the books they held in their hands. 

‘“ Haw, yaw, yaw!” at length uttered the younger one, throwing 
aown his volume and stretching with the utmost intensity. 

** That sounds like good Chinese,” observed his companion. ‘ You 
study to some purpose, Graham.” 

** Confound the Chinese! the language and the people together!” 
evied Graham. ‘‘ I would almost as soon be beheaded or strangled at 
ence, as shut up in this horrible place, Jenkinson.” 

“ If you think so already, what will become of you before you have 
heen here ten years, as J have? Will you hang or drown yourself, or 
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wait, patiently for your reward? Can you hold on, in prospect of re.. 
turning to England with money enough to bring all the world,—all your 
world, to your feet ?” 

“* How long might a man bear the pillory, Jenkinson, with the pros. 
pect of a princedom when he came out of it ?”’ 

“ That depends much on what solace he has while in it. With a 
band of friends about him to cheer him, he might face the mob for a long 
time. With a wife or sister to whisper in his ear, and ward off the 
rotten eggs, he might be beguiled of his misery: but leave him alone 
with the mob, and he will scarcely live to see his princedom. Heigho! 
Neither wife nor sister may we have in this our pillory, Graham: but 
we can stand by one another, and forget this vile, tyrannous nation, 
cannot we ?” 

“ Not I,” said Graham. “ Those infamous placards that they stick 
up about us at every turn, are what I cannot forgive. The shutting up, 
I might bear ; and moreover might wait with as much patience as other 
men, for the music of woman's tongue ; but to have myself libelled, to 
hear myself growled at, to see myself detested as a monster if ever I 
show my face to a Chinese, and to be obliged to take it quietly, is more 
than I ever promised to submit to. Is there any tea in China, any 
money in the world, that can make it worth our while to endure such 
humiliation ?” 

* You should have asked that question of yourself before you came. 
Now, you had best take to your books and make the best of it.” 

‘“‘ Books indeed! These hieroglyphic books only put me in mind of 
the worse usage that awaits me when I come to make use of them. And 
as for other books, they do not make one forget what is going on out 
of doors: they are no salve for wounded pride, Jenkinson. If I study 
nankeens and teas, this abominable celestial empire is before my eyes 
at once ; if science, there is always the feeling that I have no use for it 
here ; if literature, I am carried back to the ‘ Derby hills so free,’ 
where there was my mother to spoil me, and my sisters to wait upon me, 
and I was Master Harry among the villagers. If that same blessed 
mother of mine had had a little less ambition for me, I might have been 
working for her with a heart as light as my purse, instead of underge- 
ing sentence of transportation and imprisonment at the same time, on 
condition of carrying home more money than I shall ever want, when 
she is in her grave, and every body else has forgotten me.’ 

“ You make but a poor patriot Graham. How will your pride be 
consoled when you go back to England, and are hailed as a party in 
‘ sacrificing national honour for tea,’ as some knowing person has it! 
. How will all tea-drinkers honour you! Look forward ; take cou.. 
rage.” 

“ A little devil is always whispering ‘ Can tea be got no other way ?’ 
This is the worst of the matter, Jenkinson. The Americans have tea ; 
and might have more, if their government would lessen the duty ; and 
where is the American who ever went through what you and I’have to 
hear ?” 

“ They just go and come, and pretend to less than we do, and make 
less ; and it is altogether a different affair with them and the Dutch, 
from what it is with us.’ 

« So much the happier they !” 

“ Nay; it is a poor trade with them; a very declining trade, as you 
know, Graham. No need to envy America.” 
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“ What do you mean by declining ? We now save them the trouble 
of carrying tea to Canada, to be sure ; and they bring fewer furs hither, 
because their furs are growing scarce ; but look what imports of British 
woollens they make ! Look what a commerce they have created since their 
revolutionary war, just by making less bustle than our Company does ! 
They come and go very simply, like people that have something to sell, 
and wish to buy ; and get off with a tithe of the hard words and blows 
we have to put up with, We make such a display, and put such a ma- 
chinery to work, as wakens up this most suspicious Government at once, 
and causes all the manifold woes of supercargoes, and writers, and other 
such unhappy beings as we are. The worst of it is, that we injure multi- 
tudes besides ourselves. Foreigners frown on us for throwing difficul- 
ties in their way ; the people at home are for ever grumbling that they 
pay our charges as often as they make tea; the Company itself is for 
ever reminding the public of their great factory at Canton, and magni- 
fying the expense we are to them, and printing the amount of our 
salaries in large letters. Moreover, certain sensible folks among the 
Chinese begin to see how many more commodities they might get, how 
much more tea they might sell, if all their customers were free traders, 
like the Americans. We seem to be in a scrape on every side, Jenkin- 
son,” 

‘* Rank disaffection, Graham! Take care I do not report you. Put 
all these fancies out of your head, lad. They are bred up out of the 
discontents of this place r 

“ No, I assure you. Many in England 

“ Well, never mind what people in England say. Leave the august 
Company to take care of them, and forget all you may have heard 
about free trade among your Derby hills 3 

“ It was not among the Derby hills,” again interrupted Graham ; 
‘‘ it was here, on these very terraces, with monopoly on this quay, and 
free trade on the opposite one, that I began to see 

« A vessel, a vessel!” shouted Jenkinson, starting up at sight of the 
Dutchman, and glad of so good a pretence for breaking off the dialogue. 
‘* What contemptible craft are these Dutch beside our Indiamen! Like 
aldermen in the presence of princes of the blood.” 

“ Well built, though, and steady sailors,” observed Graham. ‘‘ The 
Chinese calculate their coming almost to a day.” : 

“« Like two of the Company’s ships,” rejoined Jenkinson, ‘‘ which 
sailed within two hours, and arrived within four hours of each other, 
last season, without having had a glimpse of each other all the way. 
Now do not set about finding fault with our Indiamen, Graham,” 

“ Not I. Nobody is more willing that our country should have the 
best of every thing, provided it does not pay too dear for the honour, 
There are few finer sights to a man, be he a servant of the Company or 
not, than one of those ships which the ancients would have taken for 
moving mountains, cutting her majestic way through the subservient 
seas, now wooed by the winds, and smiled on by the skies ; now convert- 
ing the opposing elements to her own use, and winning her way, come 
cloud, come sunshine.” 

“ We do carry it over foreigners in some respects, you allow, then.” 

“Our Indiamen are finer than theirs ; but this fact bears no relation 
to the question, Which is the fittest for certain purposes, much less as to 
whom these larger vessels shall belong to.” 
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“ They are the naval thrones of the merchant princes of Britain ; and 
long may they hold their sovereignty !”" cried Jenkinson, 

« As long as their subjects pay tribute with perfect willingness,” re- 
plied Graham. “ When the burdens they impose are found to be op- 
pressive, they must lessen their state—their barbarian state,” 

“A phrase worthy of Canton!” cried Jenkinson. ‘“ In the same breath 
you talk of the perfection of our shipping, and of the ‘ barbarian state ’ 
of its owners.” 

‘‘ The barbarism depends on the proprietorship,” replied Graham. 
‘The jewelled thrones of Oriental princes, the marbled palaces of Pal- 
myra were splendid works of art ; but only in a barbarous age could their 
tenure be what it was. Let our Company ponder and take warning. 
Observe, however, that I have no objection to architectural magnificence, 
either in ships or in palaces: nor do I see why a republic should not 
possess edifices as splendid as those of Palmyra, in her brightest days ; 
or a free trading community, vessels as superb as the noblest of our 
India fleet.” 

’ You had better go back and study republicanism and free trade at 
your mother’s apron-string, in a Derbyshire cottage,” observed Jenkinson. 

“1 almost think I would, if I could feel such a transport on touching 
my native shore as that poor fellow,” replied Graham, pointing to a Chi- 
nese just landed from the Dutch vessel. It was no other than Yang, 
whose demeanour exhibited an extraordinary medley of old and new 
habits of expressing feeling. His words were Chinese ; his gestures tem- 
pered by English notions of the fitness of things. The feelings which 
prompted both were such as are common to natives of every clime. 

His ecstasies were interrupted by his captain, who appeared to depend 
partly on Yang for an introduction to a Hong merchant,—the first pro- 
ceeding necessary on the arrival of a foreign ship at a Chinese port. 
Graham saw, that if Yang had engaged to bring about such an intro- 
duction, he was scarcely collected enough to perform his promise pro- 
perly ; and the young Englishman promptly seized this opportunity of 
amusing himself while rendering a service to a new comer. He beck- 
oned to the Dutch captain to join him on the terrace, and offered to go 
with him, with Yang for an interpreter, to Quang-tam, one of the nine 
Hong merchants of Canton, with whom the gentlemen of the Factory 
were allowed unreserved communication. Quang-tam had shown him- 
self ready in giving security, a short time before, to a friend of Graham’s ; 
and this seemed a favourable opportunity for acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, by introducing him to one who might prove a good customer. 

These Hong or security merchants are established by the Chinese Go- 
vernment in every port, as a supposed safeguard to its commerce. Every 
merchant-captain arriving from foreign parts must immediately engage 
one of this body to be security for the payment of all dues, and for the 
conduct of the crew. No difficulty is found in obtaining such security, 
as the applicant usually repays the obligation, by giving a large order. 
This is merely a matter of courtesy and convenience, as there is perfect 
liberty for traders to deal equally with any other Hong merchant, or 
with as many outside merchants ; that is, those who are not Hong mer- 
chants, as he pleases. 

The Dutch captain was somewhat disposed at first to mistrust the zeal 
of the young Englishman ; and observed, that it was the more natural 
way to have recourse to his Consul ; which was indeed true enough. But 
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the consul happened to be absent at the time, and Graham settled his 
scruples by inviting a fourth person to accompany them ; not Jenkinson, 
who kept aleof, but a Mr, Blake, an Englishman, not belonging to the 
Company, who retained his place in the teeth of the monopoly laws, by 
a consular commission, merely nominal, from one or two European petty 
states. He was an object of considerable jealousy to the Company, who 
would fain have sent him away if they could; and this made him not 
only a great favourite of Graham’s, but very popular among all the free 
traders at Canton ; who, besides owing much to his exertions, were great 
admirers of his commercial philosophy. The Dutchman had heard of 
him, and willingly went in his company, and that of Graham and Yang, 
to the abode of Quang-tam. 

The abode of Quang-tam was considerably rural in its back depart- 
ments. His fair daughters were accustomed to meditate beneath a 
weeping-willow on the margin of a pond, through whose turbid waters 
gleamed occasionally a gold or silver fish. Mandarin ducks dabbled as 
ducks are wont to do. Little rocks, whose pinnacles were crowned with 
porcelain jars, containing plants, were piled or sprinkled near the edge, 
so as to look picturesque. Three little bridges spanned three little 
ditches ; and a zig-zag paling, painted vermilion, bordered every com. 
partment of the garden, There were also three little pavilions, all ex- 
actly alike, except in the views they commanded, which were slightly 
varied from the buildings being placed at several yards’ distance from 
each other. 

In one of these pavilions was now seated Quang-tam himself, making 
calculations with his swanpan,—an instrument by which his arithmetical 
operations were rendered as expert and accurate as those which a Lead.. 
enhall-Street clerk effects by the use of brains merely. In another sat 
his son, a youth devoted to learned leisure, who was now engaged in 
copying, with a brush of camel’s hair, on sheets of superfine paper, a 
modern love-poem, which had just come into fashion. His two sisters 
sat in the third pavilion, stationed exactly opposite to each other, and 
silently looking in one another’s faces, as they smoked their enormous 
cigars. Such volumes of fragrant smoke issued from this retreat, that 
Graham's first idea was, that the scented woods, with which the inside 
was finished up, had caught fire; but, on his uttering a cry of alarm, 
two serene faces peeped out through the cloud ; each fair mouth furnish. 
ed with a long tube, from which wreaths of smoke issued as from a small 
chimney. The heads were timidly withdrawn, and it was plain that no 
danger was apparent within the pavilion. More than once, during the 
mercantile conference with Quang-tam, was notice given of the vicinity 
of one or other of the damsels, by the ascent of curling wreaths from 
under the willow, or among the rocks ; and as often was the eye tanta- 
lized by glimpses of veiled figures ambling among the palings, after the 
manner of all such as have pinched their feet into an incapacity for stea- 
dily supporting their own weight. 

When the request, which the strangers came to make, had been gra- 
ciously answered, Yang was brought forward, and questioned as to what 
he had seen in England ; the Hong merchant and the English gentleman 
being about equally eager to hear:—the first, how far the Celestial Empire 
surpassed all barbarian states ; and the latter, how their institutions had 
appeared in the eyes of so unprepared a foreigner. 

“ The simple virtues of barbarians,” observed Yang, “ have been 
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celebrated from the oldest times; and we have ever been assured, that 
their word and deed are linked as the thunder and the lightning.” 

The Chinese merchant motioned his sanction, and the British gentle- 
men bowed. 

“« My astonishment was therefore great, when I found that they keep 
not always their promises towards one another. Even when written on 
skins, and made sacred with a red chop, their faith is not secure; and 
mournful are the abodes where promise-breakers go, and dreadful is the 
face of him that sendeth them there.” 

Here was a pause, which the merchant interrupted, by exclaiming, 

** Rebellious dogs! why shout you not ‘God save the King!’ ” 

“« Not the King himself, but a servant of the King is each of them, 
who frowns upon the promise-breakers,” Yang explained. “ Terrible 
are his robes, and mighty his white hairs, of which he has more than 
any other man. Another sin there is; a sin which declares that the 
people have been rebellious, and their sovereign no longer merciful. 
Their towns and villages, from the greatest to the smallest, are traps 
for those whom the rulers desire should not escape. Perplexed and 
intricate are their ways, like the paths of the forest; and no town is 
like any other town. Known are the streets of all to the King’s ser- 
vants ; so that to the stranger there is no escape. Here all is alike— 
street to street, suburb to suburb, in all our cities; and a stranger may 
hide himself as easily as a Chinese ; but, alas ! many were the days in 
England when I knew not whither to turn my steps among a wilderness 
of buildings !” 

** Savages cannot be hospitable, like the sons of the benignant father 
of our empire,’ observed Quang-tam. 

“ Yet with one another they have signs of greeting, and a welcome to 
their dwellings. If a friend be a man, they put right hands one within 
another, and command wine to appear; if a woman, the head is bent, 
a seat is prepared, and immediately there is tea. When many are col- 
lected there is a feast, and often have I stood without to watch its cele- 
bration. Great is the change from morning to evening, in a hospitable 
man’s house. After the sun rises, the faces of the great are not seen at 
the windows of their edifices of many stories ; but where the scarlet cur- 
tains gleam through the clear crystal, is a maiden seen here and there, 
carefully removing the dust. On the marble steps are the hired men 
who watch what passes in the streets, that they may carry tidings of all 
things to their lords, still slumbering from the feast. Beyond the iron 
fences, which strongly guard every entrance, stand the merchants of 
milk and bread ; and from below appears she who conducts the traffic. 
At this time the voices of buyers and sellers only are heard ; and the cha- 
riots are those of barter, and not of splendour. After sunset, how differ- 
ent! Between the long rows of opposite dwellings appear yellow lights 
kindling quickly, and answering to one another, like the boat-lamps 
in our heavenly river. This is a signal to begin a mighty festival. 
Carriages career along the middle of the paths ; and men and women 
gather on the causeways, to pay homage to beauty and to a great name. 
At the gate of the mansion of hospitality, loveliness gleams on the sight 
from moment to moment, as the daughters of beauty rush from the cha. 
riot to the dance. Voices of mirth issue from within. Anxiety and 
grief are cast out among the sick and hungry that gather round the en- 
trance, shivering in the snow. Ought there not to be a blessing from 
all lips on the beneficent man who thus expends his wealth in giving per- 
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fect happiness? And if the happiness of his guest is perfect, what must 
be his own?” 

“But these daughters of beauty,” said the merchant—“ have they 
eyebrows that bend like young willow leaves, and small eyes that gleam 
like the glow-worm, and full cheeks, where the white paint and the red 
brighten each other, and feet that go and come beneath the garment 
like trotting mice?” 

Yang suspected, from a glance cast by the merchant towards the win- 
dow, that there were lady listeners within earshot, and shaped his speech 
accordingly. 

‘‘ The flowery crowns of barbarian damsels are fair, and their gems 
glitter in the hair, like the moon on a canal ; but their faces are pale, 
and faint is the vermilion which they shew on their cheeks. There are 
some, also, that have not the modesty to tinge their faces with either 
white or red. Kindly thoughts breathe forth from their eyes, which are 
to those of our emperor’s daughters as the evening star toa glow-worm ; 
but less gay is their attire with flowers and butterflies, and their hideous 
feet are flat and broad, as the paddles of our boats. Who shall com- 
pare them with the daughters of the empire ?” 

A murmur of applause arose in a whiff of tobacco-smoke from beneath 
the window, and the merchant intimated that too much time had been 
spent in discussing barbarian customs. He called for his son to enter- 
tain his guests with a poet..al recital of the present Emperor's magna.. 
nimous virtues ; after which the Dutch and Englishmen took their leave, 

. accompanied by Yang. 
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The Dutch captain proved the cause of much trouble to all who had 
kindly received, and obligingly assisted him on his arrival. He had un- 
dertaken this voyage partly on his own account, and partly on terms of 
partnership with divers merchants at home. His companions in the ven- 
ture had honestly supplied him with their stipulated quantity and quality 
of goods ; but he had so far mistaken the character of the Chinese as to 
imagine that he might pass off for his own share a damaged stock, with- 
out fear of detection. His woollens and cotton pieces were bought with.. 
out examination, his customers being accustomed to fair dealing from 
the Company, in respect of the quality of goods ; but the traffickers 
were far too acute not to discover, on opening their packages, the impo- 
sition which had been passed upon them. A prodigious commotion ensued. 
Crowds issued from every quarter of the city to gather round the duped 
purchasers ; Quang-tam retired to his pavilion to mourn over his re- 
sponsibilities, as security for the Dutchman, and consider how he might 
best preserve his property from confiscation, and his neck from the cord 
or the axe. A mob surrounded the gates of the British Factory, on pre- 
tence of demanding that Graham should be given up to them, but in 
reality for the purpose of alarming aud insulting all the Company’s 
resident servants. 

How-qua was among the dupes ; and Iris outcry in the streets was the 
means of bringing about a meeting with Yang, who had mingled with 
the gazers and listeners. At the sound of Yang’s voice, the stains of 
the damaged gingham, and its somewhat sieve-like texture were for- 
gotten ; and the mob was permitted to carry off the fabric to a magis.- 
trate, while the brothers were still multiplying their greetings. When 
their salutations were finished, Yang was conducted to a tea-merchant’s 
warehouse, and reverentially shown the chest of Pekoe, stamped with 
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the name of Mow-qua, and of his native district. Reverentially also 
did the son search for a chink, and apply his nose to every resemblance 
of a crevice, in order that the scent of that which his father’s hands 
had planted, and his mother’s plucked, might regale his heart in the 
‘absence of the light of their eyes, and the music of their voices. Be- 
fore he could get farther than the imagination of the fragrance, how- 
ever, clamours from without called upon How-qua to hasten to lodge his 
complaint before the Hong merchants, who had assembled to make in- 
quisition into the affair, in order to petition the governor to obtain re- 
dress from the author of the mischief, instead of punishing any of the 
innocent children of the Empire for an offence which they sufficiently 
detested. 

Graham would fain have been present at this conference, if his per- 
sonal safety could have been guaranteed ; but the utmost grace that any 
foreigner could obtain, was, that Mr. Blake, the free-trade agent, might 
be a listener. He promised, that if the slightest opening appeared, he 
would petition for a hearing for Graham ; and if any one could obtain 
so important a favour, it was certainly Blake. 

Frowning was the aspect of eight Hong merchants as they seated 
themselves in a half circle; and fearful the trepidation of the ninth, 
(Juang-tam, when he slowly came, his head drooping on his breast, to 
take his place at some distance from his brethren. As the examination 
went on, his spirits still declined. Tears sprang, when worm-eaten 
woollens were displayed. Stained shawls instigated groans; and holed 
calicoes were greeted with convulsive sighs. All eyes were turned upon 
him when the last complaint had been lodged, some with compassion, 
and some with anger. He was asked by what means the wrath of their 
most benignant Emperor might be averted, in order that the heads of 
nine Hong merchants might not roll in the dust in one day. 

Eight of these heads now vibrated significantly from side to side, 
when Quang-tam asked how he or any of his brethren could have fore- 
seen such a breach of faith as that of the Dutchman. He insisted much 
on the opaque nature of woollen and cotton bales, amidst which the 
most piercing eyes could not detect moths and iron moulds previously to 
the unpacking. He next discoursed on the value of life in its native 
paradise of China, and the hardship of being turned out of it for the 
fault of one who came to snatch some of-its heavenly produce for such 
a poor return as rotten camblets. Lastly, as his strong point, he ar- 
gued respecting the limits of his responsibility, and the injustice of 
making him answerable for more than the export and import dues, and 
the conduct of the captain and crew, while at Canton. He contended 
that he had nothing to do with the Dutch captain’s fraudulent design, 
conceived long before they had looked into one another’s eyes ; and 
drew a forcible picture of the punishments which might be heaped upon 
‘his unhappy head if the principle were carried out to its extent, and he were 
made responsible for all sins ever committed by the whole of this Dutch 
crew. When he was at length exhausted, and sinking under the force of his 
own eloquence, he movingly besought that Yang might be examined re- 
specting the modes of traffic in barbarian countries, that it might appear 
whether frauds of this nature were to be looked for only once in many 
years, like the long-tailed fiery stars, of which few men have seen two, 
or whether more of his countrymen were liable to be soon reduced to 
the same unhappy predicament with himself. 

Yang would rather have been excused from taking part in a confe- 
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rence which threatened to involve in danger all connected with it; bat 
he could not resist the impulses of compassion which arose out of 
Quang-tam’s forlorn condition. He came forward boldly to give evi- 
dence that barbarian promise-breakers are not quite so rare as comets, 
but on the contrary, are rather more after the similitude of the starry 
host in general. Deep, he declared, was the grief of his heart, when 
first in London streets he purchased a knife which would not cut ; and 
more fiery still his wrath, when he first sought to exchange for coin, a 
money promise, inscribed on delicate paper. He who had obligingly 
offered to manage the transaction, carefully took charge of the delicate 
paper, but no more did he return. Yang went out in search of him, 
supposing that he might have fallen sick by the way, or perhaps been 
half-crushed beneath busy chariot-wheels ; but no! Many, too many, 
were ready to assure Yang that the money-changer had probably ob- 
tained the coin, and bought therewith something for himself ! 

“By this we see,” observed a merchant, “ how great and virtuous 
eur Empire is esteemed, since, of all barbarian promise-breakers, this 
one only has ventured within the long arms of our Emperor. He must 
be crushed, lest others follow.” 

Yang was next asked whether frauds had ever been heard of among 
any who had once been steeped in the beatitude of the Chinese trade. 
He paused a moment before replying, as if pondering the consequences 
of what he might say, and then replied :— 

* A little history is easily told ; and if there be any thing to be learned 
from it, let those learn for themselves that wish to become wise. I will 
tell a little history, and what instruction there is in it is more for you 
to judge than for me to regard, since I teach nothing, but only relate. 
While How-qua, my brother was planting and gathering tea in Fokien ; 
while Go-wo, my friend, was drying the fragrant leaves at Chou-fou ; 
while tea-merchants brought it over the mountains in chests, that you, 
prince-like traffickers ! might exchange it at the barbarian hall; while 
it was borne over the sea by a thousand breezes, and a million of waves, 
I was observing how it was received in other barbarian halls, and how 
scattered among the people. Decidedly the thing is surprising. A 
large place is England, and tea is made in all its dwellings. Profound 
must be the gratitude of the people to our compassionate Emperor, who 
permits a few rich men to provide tea for all these multitudes! But 
over these few there is also a King ; and he commands that they shall 
always provide tea enough for as many as wish to buy, at a reasonable 
price. A law commands this; but all laws are not remembered or 
obeyed.” 

‘* How are the merchants punished when they disregard this law ?” 

* They declare that they never disregard it ; so their King leaves 
them alone, and the poorest of the tea-buyers drink no more tea, but 
vin instead. Often when I have seen them waliow in the streets as 
dogs in the mire, I have sung in praise of tea, which is nourishment. to 
the understanding as well as to the spirits. There is also horrid wicked- 
ness committed when tea becomes dear, With ‘daring hands men pluck 
the leaves of trees in their own hedges, and dry them and mix them 
with those of the heavenly tea-tree !” 

A murmur of wrath arose, and the consulting merchants agreed that 
decidedly the Company ought to buy more tea of them, rather than that 
any English should drink an infusion of sloe-leaves. They supposed, 
however, that the Company surrendered their profits in cases of scarcity 
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and bought tea from all kingdoms where it could be had, to supply the 
people. 

“ They rather gain more money, and their King also,” replied Yang. 
* Not that their King is not merciful to his subjects, striving, at a great 
distance, to imitate our Emperor. He commands that tea shall be sold 
four times every year, and also that the inside barbarians shall store up 
enough to last a whole year, that the people may never be wholly with- 
out tea. This is kind. But the people are not very grateful ; for the 
more the merchants gain, the more the King also gains, and the people 
have much to pay.” 

“Nay: how is that? We charge these merchants, and they charge 
the people.” 

* Much do they charge which we never receive. To the price which 
they pay to us they add the cost of this barbarian hall, and all that they 
spend for the great people who live in it: also, all that these lose by 
fire, and by water, and by changes of coins.” 

Yang was interrupted by the ridicule of the audience at the idea that 
any but a few very rich people could buy tea subject to such charges. 
To increase their astonishment he went on.— 

“The King also doubles the price of the tea, that he may take half. 
Positively, therefore, tea-drinking becomes dear. The people were 
willing that he should take much, as a duty on their tea; but not so 
much. If the merchants’ price was moderate, the King might double 
it, and nobody would complain; but when it is already double whut 
outside merchants think they might sell it for, if they carried it over in 
ships of their own, it is an evil to pay also a double tax. The people there- 
fore complain and live, because some powerful beings pity them, if their 
King and the merchants do not. However, the merchants themselves 
ask for pity.” 

More astonishment, amounting to unbelief. 

« Also the King,” quietly pursued Yang. ‘ The King’s share is less 
than it once was, and the merchants complain that they cannot grow 
rich. low should a tax increase, when it is already too heavy for the 
people to pay? How should the merchants grow rich, when they have 
as many servants as there are frogs in a ditch, and every frog has the 
appetite of aleech? It is the people, not the merchants, that pay these 
servants; and it is the servants, not the merchants, that grow rich with 
the people’s money.” 

“Why then keep these servants?” asked the Hong gentlemen. 
«“ These merchants, though savages, are not fools.” 

“Yet are they not so wise in union, however more powerful, as if 
each one traded on his own wisdom. When men join hand in hand, 
they say, ‘We are strong, and nothing can hurt us:’ when they are 
favoured by their King, they say, ‘ The King is with us, and why should 
we regard any one else?’ So they trade as they have ever traded ; 
they will not hear of anything new, nor of the complaints of those who 
pay for their costly dealings. When the King favours them no longer, 
they let go one anothers hands, and shake themselves, as from sleep, 
for a race with other traders. Then idle and costly servants are sent 
away, and new ways are thought of to save money, and there is more 
cheapness in the market, and more people buy, and all are better pleased 
than before. The barbarian merchants are not wise if they do not per- 
ceive this ; that we might grow more tea, and they might sell more, 
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and their people would buy more, if they had no longer to pay three 
times for all that they drink.” 

Mr. Blake thought that Yang had travelled to some purpose, since he 
had picked up these opinions by the way. They were not, of course, 
the most acceptable in the world to the monopoly merchants before 
whom they were uttered ; and Yang placed himself in some peril by his 
daring. He was ordered to hold his tongue on matters too high for him 
to understand, and to give the information for which alone he was called 
on. Yang therefore proceeded.— 

“Like the rushing of waters in a valley, like the fluttering and 
screaming of carrion birds over a dead horse, is the confusion when the 
merchants sell tea four times every year. No stranger lifts up his 
voice, for he could not be heard ; and none such ventures to offer a 
price, for he knows not, being unpractised, how many are doing the 
same thing. Certain men who are hardened, as the eagle to the storm, 


judge and buy. They go round among the chests, and survey them, 


and mark them with mysterious marks. Then they snatch from one 
another in the buying ; and when all is done, some look satisfied, and 
others lament that there is damage among their tea.” 

“ Why lament?” asked a merchant. “ Let them bring their injured 
tea to the merchants that they may change it, as we change a bad 
chest for a good, with shame and many apologies.” 

Yang explained that it would not suit the dignity of the Company to 
do in like manner. The brokers must acquaint themselves by examina- 
tion with the state of every lot as to packing, equality of goodness, 
freedom from damage, &c. and then take their purchases without power 
of return. ‘This, which seems fair enough to English dealers, appeared 
a very astonishing arrangement to Chinese merchants, who are bound 
by custom to take back faulty goods as long as it is clear that they were 
delivered faulty into English hands. 

The result of the discussion now started was a resolution that the 
children of the Empire would be wise to condescend for once to imitate 
savages, and to begin the new practice of examining goods before pur- 
chase ; at any rate, in the case of free traders who came on individual 
speculation, like the guilty Dutchman. The consultation was inter- 
rupted by news that an American vessel was coming up the river, 
bringing, among other things, woollen and cotton goods. Up sprang 
Quang-tam, suddenly inspired by hope. Sanctioned and assisted by his 
Hong brethren, he bought enough of the cargo to exchange with the 
discontented for their damaged purchases ; and in a few hours returned 
to the place of conference, bett.. pleased in the possession of a catgo of 
worthless goods than if they had been gold and diamonds, since he hoped 
that the possession of them might be the means of saving his head, and 
of appeasing the wrath of Government. 

The following address from the Hong merchants was forthwith pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Governor : 

“ All the Canton Hong Merchants present a letter at the feet of the 
Governor, whose generosity and politeness are constant, who looks upon 
the Emperor as the meon upon the sun, to gather glory ; who looks down 
upon the prostrated people to help them with light. Our intense wish 
is that our honourable Governor may find his drink cool, and his food 
pleasant, and that he may enjoy a thousand forms of felicity. 

‘ When an evil has occurred, is anger a remedy ? Wiser, decidedly, is 
it to guard against another evil, or the same returning. An outside 
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barbarian has pushed away our tranquillity. That our brother Quang- 
tam did not desire this, is clear from his wishing to reinstate our repose. 
Let him have perspicuous orders to make a great fire of whatever has 
caused strife, whether it be cotton or woollen; and in the light his 
face will be seen to be honest. 

‘* Scores of years are gone, and barbarians have held good faith. Scores 
of years may pass without another cheat, by means of the bastinado, if it 
be struck on the feet of the outside barbarian as many times as the 
Governor's infinite tenderness shall authoritatively decree. Exceedingly 
will this indicate celestial wisdom ; and more, if the presumptuous cap- 
tain be commanded to avail himself of the north wind and begone. 

“* Let not the inside barbarians look for praise more than for supera- 
bundant contempt. Positively they have done nothing in this evil affair. 

‘ Much good do we wish which we do not narrate; and above all, 
Quang-tam’s eyes are full of eagerness, looking up for the sacred glance 
at his affair. Signed, &e.” 

The sacred glance had graciousness in it ; the Governor was propiti- 
ous. A splendid bonfire on the quay, lighted by Quang-tam himself, 
consumed the materials of strife. Quang-tam smiled in public, how- 
ever much he might groan in his pavilion, over his peeuniary loss. The 
India Company’s servants entertained their employers at home with 
flattering tales of the grand work of pacification which had been achieved 
in consequence of the imposing aspect they had assumed, and the power- 
ful influence possessed by their establishment. The people were appeased ; 
the government never reverted to the subject ; and the Dutch captain 
himself was in the end a gainer. Not only was he effectually cured of 
swindling, but of the gout. The greeting of the bastinado, though 
rough, proved friendly ; for never, from the day that he made its 
acquaintance, did his old enemy attack him. He was never particularly 
ready to communicate the recipe for the cure ; but contented himself 
with declaring that Chinese regimen had proved very wholesome in his 
case. 

How happy was Ilow-qua when drawn over the mountains once more 
by the lunar silken cord, his brother being nearly as eager as himself to 
hasten homewards, and travelling by his side! The watch-dog was not 
chidden when, one bright summer's evening, he gave notice of the 
approach of footsteps ; for they were the footsteps which had long been 
listened for. Mow-qua and Lew-she sat among the tea-trees, listening to 
Yang’s tales of wonder; while Yuh-king fastened her hair with the 
bridal silver pin; and the fairest of the daughters of Go-wo accepted 
one exactly like it from the hands of How-qua. The usual season of 
wedding had passed away before the double nuptials were celebrated ; 
but, as How-qua observed, “ what did it matter that the peach-blossoms 


were withered on the ground, since the flowers of the heart were full 
blown ?” 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF LORD ELDON. 


Ir is no easy matter to say how men come by their politics. Few 
can even answer for themselves. In religion we become initiated early, 
and are lectured late. ‘“ Of all the nurse and all the priest have 
taught” we never hear the last, and what the nursery begins the church 
continues. We go to school to be taught the common branches of 
learning—to college to become mathematicians, classics, and political 
economists. But whence come our politics? From those with whom 
we are associated, during that period which begins with the ending of 
boyhood, and continues to the prime of manhood. Books rarely have 
much to do with the matter,—hired tutors nothing ; and the mass of 
mankind, it is to be feared, take their political opinions from the com- 
panions amongst whom the chances of this world throw them. Such 
are its ways. As the boy nurtured in a gambling-house is fated to be 
a sharper ;—as the girl bred amidst demireps is predestined to be fa- 
cile of access, and easy of virtue ;—so the youth whiose early senti- 
ments are instilled by corruption, is, unless he be of a mind far above 
the average of intellectual strength, pretty certain to be a corruption. 
ist. He naturally smacks of that on whieh he has fed, and is “ of the 
earth—earthy.” It is this which accounts for the long reign of bad 
governments ; and the impossibility almost of a nation getting rid of 
the grossest systems of misrule, until its iniquities have become too 
abominable to be endured even by human patience. It is ever the im- 
mediate interest of numbers of persons to support a bad and corrupt 
government ; and it is their interest also to impose it as a good one 
upon the understandings of those who have no interest in the matter, 
as well as upon their own who have. Here are fearful odds! That which 
we wish we readily believe, and that in which we see others firm be- 
lievers, has a friendly recommendation to our own vein of credulity. 
What has the other side to oppose to this? Nothing. It is the imme- 
diate interest of nobody to oppose the ruling powers, be they good or 
evil.—So far from an interest it is an injury ; held to be so by one side, 
and found to be so by the other. It is to be a marked man, to have, 
like poor Burns in his eclipse, to take the shady side of the street, and 
be “ cut” by the gentry who are walking in the sunshine; to be kept 
at arm’s length, and looked upon with suspicion by all who have, or 
hope to have, a finger in the “ fleshpots of Egypt.” It is in short to 
be out of fashion ; to be a Jacobin, a Radical ; to be, not of the world, 
but in it. What wonder that such ascetic doctrinaires meet with slow 
converts? What wonder, that while the sun lasts, corruption should 
bask and flyblow in it? When the sun sets, it is another matter. 

John Scott, Lord Eldon, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and is 
the third son of William Scott of that town. His father was by trade 
what in the language of the place is called a “ Fitter,” or agent for the 
sale and shipment of coals. He had by industry and habits of close 
saving accumulated rather considerable means from small beginnings. 
Beyond this he was a man of great shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world, and quickly perceiving the strong, and what was better, mar- 
ketable talents of his two younger boys, William and John, he wisely 
gave them an education in accordance with their mental endowments. 
It is said that the singular variety in the talent of these two remarkable 
youths was manifested at a very early age. When asked to “ give an ac- 
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count of the sermon,” which was a constant Sabbath custom of their father, 
William, the eldest (now Lord Stowel), gave at once a condensed and 
lucid digest of the general argument and points of the discourse, if it 
had the good fortune to possess any smack of qualities so rarely to be 
found in sermons, John, on the other hand, would go into all the mi- 
nutie of the harangue, whether long or short; but failed in producing 
the lucid general view embodied in half the number of words by his 
brother. And thus were their characters through life; so true to nature 
is the admirable aphorism of Wordsworth : 


“The boy’s the father of the man.” 


William was from the beginning destined for the study of the law. 
John, however, was at first intended for the church, a destination which 
his early marriage was the fortunate means of changing; and _ he, 
together with his brother, set out to fight his way in the world as a 
young lawyer. The issue of the encounter was not long doubtful, for 
not only were his education and character, but every previous incident 
of his life, was admirably calculated to fit him for the scenes in which 
he was destined to act a part. 

The corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about this period, was a 
correct epitome or “ picture in little” of that system of which 
Scott was fated to be one of the latest and most unbending support- 
ers. It was, in every sense of the word, a “ close corporation,” con- 
sisting of eleven self-elected aldermen, supported by a carefully. 
packed common council,—receiving an enormous, but uncertain an. 
nual revenue—the exact detail of the expenditure of which was an- 
nually continued to be mystified, after a fashion that would have done 
credit to any Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt himself not ex- 
cepted. All persons connected with the corporation were observed 
“to thrive ;” and that they might the better do so, this despo- 
tic body, for many years succeeded in even preventing any person, 
not free of the borough, from opening a shop within its precincts. The 
aldermen were the magistracy, the police were their servants ; and that 
justice might be assured in all cases, the examinations in the ‘ Mayor's 
chamber,” their police-office, were invariably conducted with closed doors. 
The only thing they could not absolutely control, was the return of one 
of the members for the town; for here the independent and honest 
portion, (for there was such a portion,) of the burgesses had a voice. 

It was in constant familiarity with the practices and opinions of the 
men who at that time composed a corporation like this, that the youth- 
ful John Scott imbibed such political notions as he held; and in after 
life they did him “ yeoman’s service!” His first success.at the bar was, 
however, the undoubted fruit of his own extraordinary abilities, and is 
said to have originated in the sudden illness of a leading counsel the 
night before the trial of a complicated civil cause. It could not be put 
off, and the client of the lest leader was in despair, when Scott courage- 
ously took the brief, made himself in one night master of its volum- 
inous intricacies, and triumphed. From this time his forensic reputation 
was established, and he went on rapidly increasing in briefs and in 
fame. 

Pitt, who never wanted cunning in the choice of his instruments, 
soon had his eye upon the rising lawyer. He found him unfettered by 
family connexions, unpledged beforehand to any questions, any lines of 
conduct,—in short, a man fit, in every way, for his purpose. The bar. 
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gain was soon struck, and Sir John Scott became Solicitor, and then 
Attorney-General. It was whilst he held this situation, that he became 
the organ of one of the most direct attacks upon the liberties of Eng- 
land that has been made since the time of the ‘* Court of Star-Chamber.” 
This was the trial of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, and the attempt to 
substantiate the doctrine of “ Constructive Treason ;” a doctrine, which, 
if once established by precedent, would have put the life of every man, 
who dared to be active in opposition, into jeopardy, at the will of the 
Minister. 

In this destructive attempt, however, the subtleties even of the Attor- 
ney-General failed. Erskine was opposed to him ; and the jury saw that 
a verdict of guilty would, in fact, involve the safety of every man in the 
kingdom. The very attempt, however, won the gratitude of the Tories ; 
and, in due time, Sir John Scott became Lord Eldon, and Lord Chancel- 
lor. He had now reached the summit of his ambition, a summit he was 
destined long to occupy. The peculiarities of his character now fully 
unfolded themselves. His external life now ends—his internal histery 
little more than begins; and the “ evoteric” and “ esoteric” events and 
circumstances of this singular man fully account for each other. 

If we attempt to map out and discriminate the leading and peculiar 
points of the mind of Lord Eldon, we shall find them to be these.—First, 
great subtlety of argument, and love of minute distinctions, involving a 
power, (by means of the same subtlety,) of raising up distinctions where 
there were none, and puzzling and confusing a plain question. Next, 
a devotion and bigotry extreme to every “ part and parcel” of the sys- 
tem under which he had arisen to power ; and this, in fact, constituted 
his ruling passion. Thirdly, a love of money beyond that of most men ; 
and lastly, a total absence of sentiment of any kind, properly so called, 
His subtlety of distinction was no doubt constitutional and an original 
faculty of his mind.* It shewed itself in his childhood ; he owed to it 
his original rise ; and it continued throughout the remainder of his life, 
where external circumstances did not, as was sometimes the case, check 
it. It was unfortunately the distinguishing feature of his judgments as 
Chancellor. Utterly unmindful of the old apophthegm “ qui cito dat bis 
dat ;"” unmindful of the consequent waste of the patience, hope, and sub- 
stance of those dependent on his judgment, he spent years in adjusting a 
balance, which a different mind would have settled in a-week, and buried, 
in an ocean of doubts and distinctions, the fortunes of his luckless suitors, 
the thread of whose lives was not unfrequently at an end, befure the “ ra. 
velled skein” of their causes was disentangled ; and who sometimes came 
with grey hairs, to receive that judgment which their youth had solicited. 
Emoluments, however, flowed in; and, to all the outeries against the 
delays in the Court of Chancery, the answer of Lord Eldon was, the in- 
crease of business, and the pressure of his duties in the House of Lords. 
It has been affirmed, and with some truth, that few of Lord Eldon’s 
judgments have been reversed. But, is this praise for judgments of 





* In the early part of Scott's career, a near relative of the writer of this paper 
took his opinion, (in the absence of another counsel,) ona simple point, as to the 
right of dower of a sister. Scott, on this occasion, gave way to his “ bent,” and 
diverged into such a cloud of disquisition, that he absolutely left out and forgot to 
answer the simple point in question. On being remonstrated with, he, too proud to 
acknowledge the error, and at the same time under the feeling of having been 
acting for another, returned the fee which had been paid him for the “ Opinion!” 
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twenty years growth ?—Where correctness: is only a palliation for de- 
lay, the contrary is inadmissible; and had they been incorrect, they 
would have been totally inexcusable. 

Where the interests of the system, of which he made a part, were, 
however, in jeopardy, or where any of its marked opponents came with- 
in his reach, doubt gave way to decision, and the lawyer was lost in the 
partisan. Lord Eldon’s opinion on the trial of the late Queen Caroline, 
was, perhaps, as decided as any that was given against that unfor- 
tunate Lady ; and yet, it is certain, that so imperfect and unsatisfactory 
was the evidence brought against her, that many who set out with a full 
assurance of her guilt, wavered as the trial proceeded, and, at last, be- 
gan to think her verily and indeed innocent. But then “ the system 
was at stake,”—My Lord Eldon—and that was not to be forgotten in the 
weighing of evidence! Another signal instance of this trait of his charac- 
ter was his decision as to the children of the late illustrious Shelley, the 
poet. Surely, if ever there is ground for hesitation, it is where the 
dearest ties of nature are to be violated for the sake of a system. All 
this was, however, nothing to a mind, constituted like that of Lord 
Eldon ; and he severed parent and child with the sang-froid of a Jamaica 
slave-auctioneer, who is accustomed, every market-day, to put flesh and 
blood asunder, with the tap of his hammer. The most laughable in- 
stance of all was, however, his treatment of Dr. Southey, when that 
worthy applied for an injunction to stop the reprint of that egregious 
escapade of the days of his Jacobinism, Wat Tyler. A renegade, even 
to the party he served, found no favour with Eldon. He dealt the Lau- 
reate a full measure of justice, and refused the injunction, Nor is it pos- 
sible to believe that he did not enjoy the agonies of the miserable Doc- 
tor, standing amidst the shouts of the spectators, in ludicrous horror, 
at the resurrection of “the Tyler,” whom he had hoped to have been 
long since dead and buried, and whose resuscitation would certainly, 
under any other circumstances, have been impossible. 

Taking the whole tenor of his life, however, into view, it is certain, 
that the maxim of “ stick by the system which has stuck by you,” has 
never been acted up to more completely than by John, Lord Eldon. To 
this he has been true as the needle to the pole; and, if ever any man 
deserved the praise of consistency, it is he. That he should dislike re- 
form in that by which he profited, is natural and common enough ; but 
his axiom has ever been, not that the world should move, but that it 
should stand still; and, from this precious determination, he has never 
swerved for an instant. Devoid of feeling or sentiment, he has never 
cared one farthing (indeed that would have been much with him) for 
popularity, and, consequently, has never been seduced, as most of his 
compeers have been, into deviations in distant matters, from the side of 
illiberality, for the sake of a little sympathy from the public. Pitt him- 
self opposed the (black) Slave Trade—Wilberforce did the same—Can- 
ning and Huskisson advocated Catholic Emancipation—and all for the 
sake of what few men can be easy without—some little counterpoise 
of popularity—some little good name with the public. Lord Eldon 
never committed himself in any such way; near or distant, in small 
things or in great, he never deviated, for an instant, from the 
the “ right line” of his policy ; and had the esquimaux whom Parry met 
with at Melville Island risen against the authority of their chiefs or 
priest, whose system of obtaining an extra share of seals’ flesh or 
blubber, without working for it, is so amusingly and instructively des- 
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cribed by the Captain, Lord Eldon would infallibly have voted for an 
expedition for the preservation of legitimacy at the North Pole !—Lord 
Eldon is in the right. Between what ought net and what ought to be, 
there never was, never can be any compromise ; and every concession 
on the side of corruption or tyranny, must inevitably, as long as human 
nature is human nature, lead to fresh inroads on the part of the enemies 
of beth. Right in his theory, his error has been that he never could 
see when it was impossible to stand by it any longer. He was right in 
voting against the repeal of the “ Corporation and Test Act,” but wrong 
in voting at /ast against Catholic Emancipation, not theoretically but 
practically wrong. Wellington and Peel were men of the world. They 
saw the real state of affairs, and by concession averted the separation 
of the two countries,—not so this immoveable old man. He stuck to 
‘‘his old mumpsimus,” through calm and through storm; and had he 
had his way, we should have been now in a civil war, or have seen [re- 
iand “the Hibernian Republic” one and indivisible.” 

It has been already stated that the constitution of Lord Eldon’s 
mind is singularly incapable of that feeling which is commonly called 
sentiment ; and, as this is certainly the most amusing, it is perhaps the 
most marked trait of his character. Destitute of any real feeling of 
this description, he has through life been compelled to substitute for it 
a sort of lachrymose cant or twaddle, which, from constant repetition, 
has at length become irresistibly ludicrous. Some of his late exhibi- 
tions in this way in the House of Lords have been absolutely inimitable ; 
and if there be anything like them even on the stage, it is that scene 
in Foote’s admirable comedy of “ The Minor,” where, to the utter 
astonishment and dislocation of ideas of Loader the Gambler and the rest, 
Mother Cole becomes pathetic in her cups. ‘ May I lose a deal,” ex- 
claims the Blackleg, “ if old Moll hasn’t brought the tears into my eyes.” 
If on some such occasion in the House of Lords it were possible for 
“ Old George Rose” to rise from the dead, and say “ May I lose a pen- 
sion if old Eldon has not brought the tears into my eyes!” farce would 
be outdone by reality, and the till then unequalled scene of Foote be 
thrust into the background. That any man but Lord Eldon should 
enact these comedies with a grave face is impossible, and his doing so 
is only to be accounted for upon the principle that what a man has 
parroted all his life he at last comes himself to believe. The proba- 
bility is, that the old peer, from frequent repetition, is at last bona fide 
convinced that, while he was filling his own coffers, and supporting a 
corrupt system, he was “ faithfully serving his king and country,” and 
that he actually thinks he has been seeking the Lord, “ when, accord- 
ing to the joke of Cromwell, he has all the while been only seeking the 
corkscrew !” Sueh is human nature. To the characters of these two 
remarkable men, Lord Eldon, and his comparatively obscure brother, 
Lord Stowell, posterity, and posterity only will do justice. The first 
will be esteemed as one of the most subtle legal casuists and unflinching 
defenders of corruption that ever existed ; whilst history will paint the 
other as the most comprehensive and enlightened judge of international 
Jaw that ever adorned an English or any other court of justice. 
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Su Wen CWalen Bruver ! 
Hauvert nicht! 
Zu Vem Sreiheitshuny Ves Sranken, Britten, 
Sabl’ Wie Celt We Deutschen als Ven Written! 
Kure Pflicht 
Rult euch in Vie Gliever. 
HieVer mit Tyrannen, wieVer ! 


Tue object of the present article is to review, more in detail than time 
allowed of our doing last month, the exact condition of Germany, and 
the bearing which the struggle now commencing between that country 
and her rulers is likely to have upon the European system. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to lay before our readers such a sketch of 
the German constitution as will enable us to place.in a clear point of 
view the relation in which the German people now stand to their own 
Sovereigns, and the Potentates of the East of Europe. Having discussed 
these subjects, we will be under the necessity of inquiring how far 
France and Britain are bound or entitled to take part in the struggle. 

It is not our intention to recapitulate the circumstances under which 
the German confederation arose, further than is necessary to a right 
understanding of its proper character. At the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the monstrous edict of the Duke of Brunswick in- 
volved some of the German states in a war with France. The Republic, 
well aware that the alienation between the governors and the governed, 
‘was as bitter and pervading on the East as it was on the West of the 
Rhine, endeavoured to lame their aggressors by rousing the people of 
Germany against their Princes. In this attempt they were partially suc- 
cessful, but the French Generals on the Rhine conducted themselves 
after so desultory a fashion, that no deep impression was made on the 
enemies’ territories. The war on the part of Germany had been stirred 
up mainly by the intrigues of Austria and the Duke of Brunswick, and 
the other Princes of that country were glad, upon the establishment of the 
Directory, to seize the opportunity of declaring that they regarded the 
reign of anarchy as terminated in France, by the establishment of an 
efficient government, and to agree to a cessation of arms. Austria 
however was not pacified, and her machinations again produced a col- 
lision between France and Germany. The Princes in the western division 
of the Empire, however, were too well aware of the selfish motives which 
influenced that State. Sixteen of their number declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Empire, and concluded at Paris, on the 12th of July, 
1806, a treaty, by which they entered as independent Sovereigns into 
“‘ the Confederation of the Rhine,” under the protection of the Emperor 
of France. This treaty was delivered to the Diet by the French Ambas- 
sador on the Ist of August of the same year, with an intimation that his 
master no longer recognized the existence of a German Empire. On 
the 6th, Francis II. formally resigned the imperial crown, declaring that 
he had two years before erected his hereditary territories into an Aus- 
trian Empire, and had ever since regarded them as entirely inde. 
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pendent of that of Germany. Poor Cesar * had but a sorry robe 
indeed to enable him to die decently! Thus however expired the very 
name of a German Empire, the reality had evaporated long before. 

By these acts it had been declared that a nation had ceased to exist ; 
but no new State had been organized tooccupy the space it left empty. The 
numerous race speaking the German tongue, inhabiting the land which 
extends from the Oder to the Rhine and from the Alps to the Baltic, 
were thrown back into a state of nature. A people, brave, enlightened, 
polished, were broken up into petty tribes, or attached as appendages 
to kingdoms differing from them in laws, manners, and language. And 
they were thus severed at the moment that the anger and ambi- 
tion of the Potentates to the East and West of their country were urging 
them to join battle on the fertile plains which intervened between them. 
As was to be expected, in such circumstances, they were courted by all 
parties, and deceived by all. Prompted by the wish to cover the fron- 
tiers of France with a number of small states, which might keep at a 
greater distance powerful enemies, yet be themselves unable to en- 
danger its tranquillity, Napoleon’s aim was to extend the territory, 
and increase the numbers of the Confederation of the Rhine. In this, 
had his nepotism and ambition not blinded him, he might easily have 
succeeded. Adherents of the principles of the Revolution were to 
be found in every town in Germany, and their eyes had not yet 
been opened to the immense change which had taken place in the 
spirit of the French Government, There was every where a yearn- 
ing after the re-establishment of an efficient Government.  Every- 
thing in short favoured the organization of Germany west of the 
Elbe, into a number of small states, warmly attached to, and seek- 
ing shelter under the broad wings of the French eagle. But 
the vanity of the Frenchman insisted upon introducing French laws 
without asking whether they were applicable to the existing cir- 
cumstances of society, and upon merging a number of small states 
into one great kingdom, upon the throne of which he placed his 
brother. By these measures he alienated all classes. The privileged 
orders were his enemies from the beginning. The burghers were im- 
poverished by the strict system of blockade enforced against England, 
and the reprisals of that nation. The literati, and all the young and 
ardent spirits of every class, were indignant that the very name of Ger- 
man should be sunk. The peasantry, who, by some attempts to ameliorate 
their situation, undertaken without sufficient knowledge, were placed in 
more pinching circumstances than before, were maddened by measures, 
the consequences of which they felt, without being able to comprehend 
their motives. In addition to all these grievances came the continual 
drain of the flower of the German youth, occasioned by the wars in 
which Napoleon was constantly involved. The Emperor, who, it is cha- 
rity to believe, began his career with the intention of effecting some 
good for mankind, had, in progress of time, like many other powerful 
natures, lost sight of the end in the means. The despot had insensibly 
grown up in his heart. First, he angrily resolved, that the world should 
be happy in the manner that he decreed for it alone; and, finally, he 
spurned with rage every hindrance to his will. He sought to tame the 
irritated spirit of Germany by a strong police, and numerous spies. 


* Katser, Cesar, the title of the Emperor of Germany. 
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Despair, and hatred towards France and towards Napoleon now reigned 
in every bosom. The hour was come ; they waited but for the man, 

In due time a standard was raised, around which the disaffected might 
rally. Prussia, overcome, but not reconciled to her disgrace, had, from 
the time of the battle of Jena, been diligently concentrating her forces 
for a new struggle. Under the management of Von Stein the propor- 
tionally small army she was entitled to keep on foot, had been main- 
tained at full numbers, with a constant change of individuals. As soon 
as a recruit was master of his military duties he was dismissed, and a 
fresh man put in his place. Servile punishments were abolished, and a 
higher moral character was thus imparted to the soldiery. A secret asso- 
ciation, extending its affiliated branches through the whole kingdom, 
the great object of which was to inculcate upon its members deep devo- 
tion to the “ Fatherland,” and a zealous prosecution of every exercise 
that strengthens the body, and fits it for war, was patronized by the 
King and his ministers. By these means the whole male population of 
Prussia was, at the period of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, disci- 
plined, and eager for war. Scarcely had he crossed the Rhine, when 
Prussia renounced his alliance. The season was most apt. The spirit 
of hatred against France pervaded all Germany, stirred up and height- 
ened by the rude eloquence of Arndt, who, from his asylum in Eng- 
land, launched his philippics against Napoleon.* Austria had raised an 
army, and refused to disband it at the imperious bidding of Napoleon, 
The southern states of Germany had first been trained by Napoleon to ha- 
bits of discipline, and then alienated by his assumption of absolute power. 
The ery went forth through Germany, of “ National independence, and the 
rights of the king and the people.” The flower of every state within its 
limits were allured to the banner of Prussia, by promises of national and 
popular institutions. Napoleon, with his wonted celerity, had returned to 
Dresden, with an army numerous as that which he had left behind him 
among the snows of Russia, by the middle of April, 1813. He was met 
at Liitzen, (the last field of Gustavus Adolphus,) and there the raw vo- 
lunteers of Prussia, supported by a small detachment of Russians, stood 
their ground against his veterans, leaving the victory undecided. Aus- 
tria and Sweden shortly afterwards joined the Allies, and the inde- 
pendence of Germany was conquered on the field of Leipzig. A few 
months saw the Rhine free, and Napoleon an outcast. 

It was in this hour that the foundation of the German Confederation 
was laid. ‘The people had triumphed, and, as is usual with that body in 
the hour of victory, was happy, buoyant, unreflecting, and confiding. 
It had triumphed, moreover, along with its Princes ; it had extended to 
them, and received in return, that warm grasp of fellowship which is only 
given in moments of extreme danger. It believed their cause to be one with 
its own. Yet more; the ideas and convictions, which had prompted the 
decided movement taken by the German people, were of a confused and 
contradictory character. Hatred of the French as a nation, and of every 
thing connected with them, even to their avowed principles of legisla- 
tion, had been sedulously confounded with hatred of foreign domination. 
The first great principle of international law, that every nation is sove- 
reign within its own territory, had been presented to their apprehension, 
under the caricatured form, that all the paltry principalities, into which 





* In his “ Geist der Zeit,” published originally in London. 
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their country had been split up, ought to be preserved separate and inde- 
pendent. The melancholy fact, that the change which their state had 
undergone had not proved productive of the good they had anticipated, 
was wrested into a proof that all change was detrimental, and that only 
in a recurrence to the antiquated and obsolete was safety to be found. 
Bewildered by such false doctrines, presented to them with all the me- 
retricious ornaments imaginative writers could bestow, flattered by their 
monarchs, and excited by the drunkenness of conquest, the national 
mind was, for the moment, incapable of exercising that calm and deli- 
berate reflection which is necessary on the part of men laying the foun. 
dations of a lasting empire. And not only were they thus incapacitated 
for the task, but there were men anxiously lurking to turn to account this 
universal intoxication, Austria and Russia had not lent their aid to 
overthrow Napoleon, for the purpose of establishing free institutions in 
the place of his domination, The spirit which had battled with the young 
liberties of France still animated their councils. The principle so unblush- 
ingly avowed a few years afterwards, by the Holy Alliance, that the legis- 
lation and administration of a state was the office of the monarch, and 
that to God alone he was answerable for its discharge, they had already 
determined to make the foundation of the new settlement of things. 
The talent, subtlety and patient perseverance of these two cabinets had 
been felt before, and has been felt since. And to such arbiters was 
left the determination of what constitution should be bestowed upon a 
people so confiding as the Germans were known to be. What kind of a 
constitution they awarded them is now to be shown. 

The fundamental act upon which the German Confederation rests is 
the Act of Confederation agreed to at Vienna, on the 8th of June, 1815, 
by the German Princes, or their representatives. The sovereign states, 
who were originally parties to this act, or have since acquiesced in it, are 
thirty-nine innumber, The Emperor of Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands,* entered into it as sovereigns of their German 
dominions: in their management of whatever other territories they might 
possess, they were free fromall control or responsibility to the Confederation, 
as it was of any responsibility for their acts... The remainder of the Ger- 
man states are not incorporated with, nor dependent upon, any foreign 
powers. The most extensive territory belonging to any member of the Ger- 
man Confederation extends to 3658 square geographical miles ; the small- 
est dees not exceed 3; only thirteen of them exceed 100: their united 
extent nearly amounts to 12,000. The monarchical form of government 
prevails in all the states, with the exception of the four free towns, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Liibeck, and Bremen, which have republican in- 
stitutions, more or less aristocratical. 

The Act of Confederation consists of twenty articles, of which eleven 
are entitled “ general,” and the remainder “ particular resolutions.” The 
general resolutions declare the constitution and object of the union. The 
first article contains merely a recapitulation of the members, and a decla- 
ration of their intention to enter into a treaty of confederation. The 
second declares that the union shall be permanent, and its object the 
preservation of the external and internal security of Germany, the 
independence and inviolability of the German states. The third leaves it 








* What effect the late events in the Netherlands may have upon the relation of 
Luxemburg, (the province in virtue of their right to which the House of Nassau be. 
came a member of the Confederation,) is yet uncertain. 
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free to each of the various states to organize its institutions without the 
interference of the Canfederation, merely stipulating that every subject 
shall be held equal in the eye of the law ; and refers to the Diet the as- 
certainment of its reserved rights, and the declaration of the mode in which 
they are to be enforced. Articles fourth to tenth (inclusive) ordain that 
the Diet shall consist of the plenipotentiaries of all the different states as- 
sembled at Frankfort. A permanent commission of seventeen members 
holds its sittings in that city, for the purpose of watching over the ordinary 
affairs of the Confederation ; eleven of the most extensive states send. 
ing one representative each, and the smaller ones clubbing together to 
send the remainder. Declarations of peace or war, the adoption of 
constitutional laws, the admission of new members into the Confedera- 
tion, and all questions of a religious nature, must be submitted 
to the full assembly* of the Diet. In this body, Austria, Russia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wurtemberg, have each four votes ; 
Baden, Electoral Hesse, Hesse Darmstadt, Holstein and Luxemburg, 
three ; Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Nassau, two; and the 
remaining states one each. The Austrian envoy is president of both 
assemblies. The various states sending members to this Diet are 
solemnly pledged to submit all differences amongst themselves to its de- 
cision, and not to seek redress from each other by force of arms. 

The “ particular resolutions” contain a number of modifications and 
restrictions of the third article of the treaty. ‘The remnants of the privi- 
leged classes of the old German empire had some of them equal claims to 
independence and sovereignty with those whom the tossings and heaving» 
of the European revolution had, “ more by chance than good guiding,” 
thrown into the situation of monarchs, and who as such entered into 
the Confederation. The nobles and the equestrian order of the empire 
had never acknowledged any sovereign but the Emperor, and now that 
his office had merged by common consent, none of the numerous little 
potentates who had snatched up the fragments of his sceptre could justly 
claim their allegiance. In order to conciliate these individuals, and at 
the same time secure their submission to the laws of the state within 
which their property might lie, the fourteenth article of the treaty of 
Confederation provides :—Ist, That these families are capable of con. 
tracting a valid marriage with sovereign houses ; 2d, That they are to be 
regarded as the highest nobility of the state within which they reside, and 
are exempted from the payment of taxes and all liability to military 
service ; 3d, That they are free citizens of every state belonging to the 
Confederation within which they may choose to take up their abode ; 
4th, That they are vested with a certain extent both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the limits of their own estates. The eighteenth 
article provides that even the unprivileged classes shall enjoy the 
right of transferring their residence at pleasure from any one of the 
Confederated states to another, and shall, by this simple act transfer their 
domiciles. The partial unity conferred by this article, and by the third 
privilege of the nobility of the empire, is slightly increased by the right 
reserved to the Diet of maturing and recommending to the different 
states a uniform system of police ; particularly in what regards the 
liberty of the press, precautions against piratical reprints of books, the 
regulation of the internal commerce and navigation of Germany. One 





* Die Plenar-Versammlung. 
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article—only one—has been devoted to the declaration of what the rights 
of the people are, and how to be guarded. The thirteenth article pro- 
vides that representative constitutions shall be preserved in all the states 
where they already exist, and introduced into those which have hitherto 
wanted them. Good care has however been taken to give ne explicit state- 
ment of the nature or extent of the rights and powers to be conferred 
upon the representative bodies. The discussions respecting thisarticle were 
at the time ostentatiously published, and all the diplomatists concerned in 
its redaction expressed themselves so that the people should understand 
the rights of the representative bodies to be,—the granting of the sup- 
plies, a control over their application, a voice in the legislature, and 
the right of appeal to the Diet when the sovereign infringed their pri- 
vileges, Not one word however of all this was introduced into the 
article itself on the promulgation of the treaty. Nay, it was left to each 
prince to determine for himself when the fitting time had arrived for 
introducing this change into his government ; and the only tribunal be- 
fore which he could be accused of undue delay was the Diet—an as- 
sembly of his fellow sovereigns, of men whose prejudices and interests 
were identical with his own. 

This is the constitution which, after all their lavish promises made 
during the war of liberation, the German sovereigns have bestowed upon 
the people of Germany. A more complete falsification of solemn pledges 
the world has never witnessed. The people have had no hold given 
them upon their rulers. Except in a few isolated districts, a represen- 
tative body has been held out to their hopes, but deferred from year to year 
until the heart has grown sick. The press, except in one state, for a 
very brief period, has been nowhere free. Popular feeling and opinion 
have not had one of those organs granted by which, in free states, they 
form, express, and give effect to themselves. The people have been 
delivered up, bound hand and feet, into the power of their rulers, But 
more than this, the wide spread and naturally wealthy territory of Ger- 
many has been broken up into a disproportionate number of small states, 
and by this means, despotism having its range narrowed, has been enabled 
to pry more minutely into the household doings of its serfs, and thus 
to rivet their manacles more closely. It has, moreover, been made the 
interest of every petty sovereign, for the increase of his revenue, to 
impede and fetter the free commercial intercourse of the different pro- 


vinces, Almost every six square miles are surrounded by a line of 


douaniers ; the broad course of every river is perpetually interrupted by 
toll gatherers. Lastly, these Lilliputian princes have been taught that 
upon local jealousies and heartburnings alone can their tiny thrones be 
securely built ; and their efforts are unremittingly directed to encourage 
the same paltry prejudices which have dissevered and paralyzed Italy. 
Such a system would soon resolve itself into anarchy but for an external 
pressure. The Diet, which is nominally composed of the representa- 
tives, is in reality the mere tool of a few sovereigns who can overawe it 
by their command of foreign forces. Of the seventy votes in the full 
assembly of that body, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands, 
hold fourteen in their own right. Hanover, whose king is an absentee, 
is governed by an aristocratic clique, entirely subservient to Prussia, 


which gives four more. The five Saxon Dukedoms, who have one vote 
each, are so thir/ed to Prussia, that they have of late intrusted the collec- 
tion of their customs to Prussian officers. The remaining seventeen of the 
smaller monarchieal states, and the four free towns, have their narrow 
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territories so completely surrounded by those of their more powerful 
neighbours, that they dare not act from the prompting of their own 
minds. In short, the Diet is neither more or less (as has been demon. 
strated by the protocol of the 28th of June) than a notorial college, 
whose business it is to register the edicts of Prussia and Austria. 

This, then, is the real question at issue, between Austria aud Prussia 
on the one hand, and the German nation on the other :—Whether such a 
monstrous abortion of legislative folly—a constitution thus eternally 
vibrating between anarchy and despotism, shall be permanent or not ? 
Surely, in this country, it can meet with only one answer. But there 
is a preliminary question, which the guilty fears of the two above- 
mentioned cabinets have raised; and that is the question which is 
first to be decided. The Act of Confederation guarantees expressly to 
every Germanic state a representative constitution, and to a certain 
degree, the liberty of the press. There can be no doubt, that if these 
two great privileges be conceded to the Germans, even to an insuflicient 
extent, the structure reared by their bungling sovereigns cannot stand. 
These vital, vivifying powers would soon, like Daniel's mixture, burst 
the brazen idol, down whose throat they were crammed. Either 
the press and the chambers must be put down by the bayonet, or 
the press and the chambers will extort greater immunities for the 
people. Their fears of such an issue is not, however, the ground 
of defence assumed by the Prussian and Austrian cabinets. Like Shy- 
lock, they “ stand there for law.’ They take the Act of Confede- 
ration in their hands, and to it they appeal in justification of their 
conduct. So be it! And what does that Act declare? That every 
German state shall have a representative constitution ; and that so soon 
as the preliminaries can be settled, a general law for the whole Ger- 
manic Confederation shall be issued, relieving the press from every 
unnecessary restraint. las this been done? Partially, reluctantly, 
slowly it has. And now, wliat says the Protocol of the 28th of June? 
In the first place, that all the powers of the state must remain united tx 
the head of the state ; next, that the assemblies of any state have not the 
power of refusing supplies when the Diet shall deem them nee essary ; 
again, that when in any state the government finds itself unable to enforce 
these two doctrines, the Confederation may interfere vi et armis ; yet 
again, that unlimited freedom of speech is not the right of the deputies ; 
that a law regulating the press, in the spirit of the foregoing declarations 
shall speedily be published ; and lastly, that the German Confederation 
alone, as represented in the Diet, is authorized to explain the Act of 
Confederation. A supplementary edict has been fulminated, of date the 
5th of July, by which a number of journals, in different states, are or- 
dered to be suppressed, without any specific charge being brought against 
them ; all associations for political purposes, or suspected to be for poli- 
tical purposes, are prohibited ; all public festivals “ which have not been 
a long time in use,” are forbidden to be held. 

Now, judging these rulers even by the strict letter of their own imper- 
fect and oppressive constitution, have not its provisions been violated by 
themselves? The German people accepted the federal constitution upon 
an understanding, that they were to receive representative governments. 
Up to this hour, in one-half of the states, these institutions have not been 
introduced; and now the right of regulating the national expenditure, and 
uttering their grievances freely, is denied to them, where they do exist. 
They are to be henceforth the mere shadow of a name, The equivocal 
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promise of a free press, too, has at last been withdrawn. And, to crown 
all, the people of Germany are explicitly told, that their sovereigns alone 
are entitled to have a voice in the interpretation of the great national 
compact. In them the legislative and judicial functions are to be con- 
founded, although the experience of centuries has convinced the world 
of the danger of such an arrangement. Nay worse ;—in the present 
instance, these legislating judges are at the same time parties in the 
cause pending before them. The question at issue regards the recipro- 
cal rights of subject and sovereign, and the sovereign arrogates the right 
of sitting in judgment. It is only a natural and consistent consummation 
of such rank juggling that such judges should finally delegate to them- 
selves the office of executioner. If the Germans do not tamely acquiesce 
in the sentence of the Diet, they are threatened, in no doubtful terms, 
with mercenary and foreign bayonets. We have already compared the 
conduct of Austria, Prussia, and their royal slaves, to that of Shylock. 
The parallel is complete: even by adhering to the strict letter of the 
law they have been proved to be in the wrong. ‘‘ The poisoned chalice 
has been returned to their own lips.” They have cancelled the bond of 
union between themselves and their subjects ; they have violated the 
fundamental compact of the state; and the nation is again at liberty to 
choose its own form of government. 

Hitherto we have discussed this question as it regards Germany alone ; 
we have viewed it solely as a domestic question of the German people— 
but it has a yet wider import. This is merely an additional step in the de- 
velopment of the great conspiracy of kings against the people. Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, composed the Holy Alliance. That monstrous league 
does not now ostensibly exist ; but let us look at the conduct of each of the 
three conspirators, and we cannot close our eyes to the evidence that its 
object is still pursued by them inveterately, and with a perfectly good un- 
derstanding among themselves. Austria, composed of a number of nations, 
dissimilar in every respect, is the conservative member of the faction. 
Her business is to keep what she has got ; and with this view she co- 
operates with her worthy allies to keep afar from her borders every 
rumour of the assertion of the rights of nations. She knows that men 
trained to keep down the spirit of freedom abroad, and alienated by 
long absence from all domestic associations, are the best instruments for 
preserving what she calls internal tranquillity ; and, accordingly, she is 
equally ready to lend the aid of her Croats and hussars in Italy or Ger- 
many. Russia is similarly circumstanced. Prussia, the poorest of the 
three, plays the part of the aggressor, in the hopes of one day becoming 
as wealthy and extensive as her neighbours. From the time of Frede- 
rick II. her policy has been one continued system of filching and steal.. 
ing. At the establishment of the German confederation she appropri- 
ated nearly one-half of Saxony, for the purpose of rounding out her ter- 
ritories, She also carried off those Rhine Provinces which flank the 
north of Germany to the west, as she herself does to the east. Since 
that time her efforts have been unremitting to obtain possession of 
a sufficient quantity of intermediate territory to connect these two 
detached portions of her dominions. No patch of ground was unworthy 
her acceptance if it promised to further her views. She possesses a 
mill, with a few acres, within the territory of Darmstadt, and similar 
fragments in most of the minor states, round which she is winding her 
serpent folds. As already noticed, she has induced the Saxon Dukes to 
intrust to her management the collection of their customs, and she care- 
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fully keeps alive certain distant claims of succession to their territories. 
Ever intent upon the great object of widening and filling up her frontiers, 
she keeps on foot an army disproportionately large, when compared with 
her extent of territory. It is not merely a conspiracy of her sovereigns 
that Germany has to fear, it is the greed of Prussia in the north ; it is 
the “ divide et impera” system of Austria in the south; it is the tre- 
mendous power of Russia—tremendous in that it can only hang together 
so long as it acts on the aggressive—continually propelling her two con- 
federates. ‘The German sovereigns are the mere tools of these three 
powers ; and so watchfu! are they over the motions of the Germans, that 
their spies are to be met with in every town of Germany. 

The question of the prospects of Germany is a problem more dif- 
ficult of solution than that which merely seeks to determine the situa- 
tion in which that country actually stands, It has been made a theme 
of lamentation by some, that there is not, at the present crisis, one 
German sovereign qualified to put himself at the head of a national 
movement, So much the better. The cause at stake is the cause of the 
people, and by the people it must be won. Nothing has ever been 
gained for the cause of freedom by a hero. Napoleon seated himself on 
the throne of the Bourbons ; but was he more favourable to liberty? It 
is only where the mass of the people have been taught, by a long and 
arduous struggle, their average equality of importance, the necessity 
ef union, and a consequent respect for each other's rights, that perma- 
nent free institutions have been gained. Thus have Holland, England, 
and America, successively achieved their respective degrees of freedom, 
and thus must Germany look forward to obtain hers. There must be an 
abrogation of all prejudices pertaining to caste ; a dismissal of all those 
childish feelings of enmity or contempt cherished by the Franconian 
against the Swabian, or by the Saxon against the Prussian ;—there must 
be unbounded tolerance of every creed, from the Jewish to the Lutheran ; 
—there must be a confiding reliance*upon the intelligence and honesty 
of the community ; a resolution to idolize no leader, and to be devoted 
to the death to the cause of reason and liberty—and to that alone. 
Those who battle fer the rights of Germany must be prepared to meet 
with the most strenuous opposition, secret or avowed, from all the 
reigning princes. They must watch with no womanish jealousy, but with 
the most unrelenting strictness every one connected with the privi- 
leged orders. If, in this spirit, they enter the field, we have not the 
slightest fear of the ultimate issue of their struggle. In correspondence 
with the prophetic adjuration of the motto which we have selected for 
this paper, they will place the Germans third on the list of enfranchised 
nations, 

The force of the two opposing parties in Germany may be estimated 
nearly as follows. The territory of the German confederacy amounts to 
12,000 square geographical miles; its population in 1820 was about 
$2,000,000. Of the surface about 7,000 square miles, inhabited by nearly 
19,000,000 of inhabitants, are subject to Austria and Prussia. Within 
the Austrian territories there is comparatively little disaffection ; the 

subjects of Prussia however, as among the most enlightened in Ger- 
many, are, for the most part, attached to constitutional principles. 
This holds true, in particular, with regard to the Prussian provinces of 
Westphalia, Cleve and Berg, and the Lower Rhine, a territory extend- 
ing to nearly 1000 square miles, and containing a population of near. 
ly 3,000,000 souls, In what regards the physical, intellectual, and moral 
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condition of their inhabitants, all the Confederated States are nearly on 
a par. 

It will now be necessary to look a little more closely at the battle field 
upon which this anti-constitutional force is to operate. On the south it is 
bounded by the lake of Constance and the most advanced spurs of the 
Alps, and extends northward to the Baltic. It is traversed from north 
to south by the Rhine, the Elbe and the Oder. Between the sources of 
the two last-mentioned rivers and the Alps, the valley of the Danube ex. 
tends from west to east. The main body of the Prussian army, amount- 
ing in all to 120,000 men, is stationed along the lines of the Oder and 
the Elbe; the remainder, from 40,000 to 45,000 strong, is stationed upon 
the lower Rhine. A body of Austrians, 20,000 strong, with 123 pieces of 
artillery, have been drawn together upon the line of the Danube. Mayence 
on the upper Rhine is garrisoned by Austrians and Prussians ; Ehren- 
breitstein and Coblentz, on the lower Rhine, by Prussians alone. This 
is the disposable force with which these two powers are ready to act 
against the constitutionalists of Germany. In a war popular with the 
majority of the nation, the Prussian force would be backed by a land. 
wehr of 400,000 men ; in the temper of the times, however, it might be 
dangerous to rely uponthem. Austria's standing army is 270,000 strong, 
with a reserve of 130,000 ; but she dare not move it en masse upon Ger- 
many. Were her Italian and German troops to be withdrawn from Bo- 
hemia, Galicia, and Hungary, or her Hungarians and Croats from Italy, 
she could not ensure her mastery of these nations for a week. She has 
her hands full at home. 

Still, after making every allowance for the secret weaknesses of Austria 
and Prussia, these governments have a fearfully strong force in the field, 
so disposed as nearly to encircle the devoted country it threatens, and 
having in possession its most important strongholds. Let us now look 
at the resources of those who are thus threatened, Hanover, Brunswick, 
the Rhine Provinces of Prussia, the two Hesses, Nassau, Saxony, Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and Bavaria are the abode of constitutional principles in 
Germany. They havea population of 20,000,000, and form the centre of 
German wealth and intelligence. With the exception of Brunswick they 
have every reason to regard their princes as hostile to their rights. The 
King of Hanover was the first to sanction and promulgate the infamous 
protocol, as the King of Prussia was one of its ostensible parents. The 
King of Saxony has lately had a muzzle clapped upon him for his infringe- 
ments of the narrow rights of the people. The Elector of Hesse Cassel is 
the most bloated and demoralized brute that ever degraded athrone. The 
sovereign of Nassau not long ago experienced a rehearsal of the barricades. 
The Great Duke of Darmstadt is a mere opera director. The Great Duke 
of Baden has already crouched before Austria and Prussia. The Poet- 
aster of Bavaria is busy banishing the liberals, and seizing their 
publications. Wurtemburg is gently following ‘the lead of his bro- 
ther sovereigns. The military of these states can no more be looked 
to by the citizens for protection than the princes. From the manner, 
however, in which the German armies are now recruited, the man is sel- 
dom quite extinguished in the soldier, and there is little doubt that this 
right hand of arbitrary power will in a great measure be paralyzed. 
Little more, however, can be looked for than neutrality on the part 
of the army, and the question still remains—to whom then are the 
people to look ? 

We repeat it—to themselves, and themselves alone. Almost every 
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male among them has been bred to arms, and in such a cause they surely 
will not shrink from the contest. A cheering prospect is afforded 
by the firmness of their representative bodies. The second chamber of 
Hanover has already protested against the protocol, and invited the 
chamber of nobles to a conference on the subject. The states of Cassel 
had, before its promulgation, wrung from their tyrant the boon of a civic 
guard, and their voice has already responded to that of their Hanoverian 
neighbours. The temper of the states of Baden, Wurtemburg, and Ba- 
varia, and of their electors, has been proved before. Darmstadt has 
good men and true; and in Saxony the people are at present masters. 
All that is wanted is union. Disregarding their imbecile monarchs, 
each of these representative bodies must instantly delegate some of their 
number for the purpose of organizing a central government. The na- 
tional feeling will support them, for it has long yearned after-a coalition of 
the Germanic states into one great body. The drivellers who filled their 
thrones dreamed that this was the work of a conspiracy, and sought for its 
origin among the mummeries of mason lodges, and the youthful freaks of 
the Burschenschaft. Fools! It was the spontaneous thought of every 
man who dared to reflect : no one prompted the other, but each found, 
. when he gave vent to his sentiments, that his fellow had already come 
to the same conclusion. Up then, Devrscue Bruper! and gird ye for 
the combat. Arndt, raise again the voice which shook Napoleon, when 
in his pride of place. Luden, Oken, let us once more hear those accents 
before which the Autocrat of Russia trembled amid his multitudinous 
guards. Feuerbach, and Von Oppeln join the patriot band with your 
experienced statesmanship and tempered firmness. Merchant princes of 
Hamburgh, Frankfort, Leipzig, throw your wealth into the scale of those 
liberal institutions you know so well to prize! Companions of our early 
studies! BurscHenscHarrers! rally again round the banner of black, 
crimson, and gold ;* not now as in our youth fantastic and unbridled, 
but with the matured sagacity and cool determination of years. The 
same men, who in 1813 trained the peasantry, in the course of a few 
months, to encounter the legions of Napoleon, will now lead you on to 
a more glorious contest. Up, up! now is the time to vindicate your 
country’s honour. Your genius is admitted throughout Europe; your 
industry regarded with astonishment ; there wants but one flower in 
your chaplet—the well won name of practical freemen. 

The array against you is indeed imposing ; but only in outward show. 
One-half of those who fill the enemies’ ranks are at heart with you, and 
strike only with half a will. Well organized armies, and those of Aus- 
tria and Prussia richly deserve the appellation, are tremendous en- 
gines ; but they need a soul to direct them,—and where is that to be 
found among the hostile leaders? Besides, money is the sinews of war, 
and your would-be oppressors are deeply embarrassed. They will not 
have the lavish subsidies of England to bear them out in the expenses 
of their unholy crusade. Quit yourselves like men! Since Poland has 
fallen, you are the bulwark of European freedom. The French and 
English nations feel this, and will not allow their Governments to coun- 
tenance and abet your oppressors. Strike but one goed blow,—show 
only that you are in earnest,—and you will not be left to fight the battle 


ef freedom unsupported. 
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*® The colours of the Burschenschaft. 
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700 On the State and Prospects of Germany. 


We feel that we have here harped upon a string of deep import,—that 
a question of the most serious character has pressed itself upon our con- 
sideration ; and laying aside, as much as is consistent with human nature 
under such circumstances, every bias and every excitement, we invite 
the earnest and dispassionate attention of the reader to the inquiry,— 
How far the two great free nations of Europe are entitled and able to 
aid the Germans in their struggle. 

The first question regards the right of France and England to inter- 
fere in behalf of the minor states of Germany. Its solution demands a 
reference to the very first postulate of international law. That system,— 
which as it designates merely a set of practical rules, acquiesced in by 
all civilized nations, with certain restrictions and qualifications, not pro- 
mulgated by any supreme legislature, applied by any recognized judge, nor 
enforced by any acknowledged executive, might more properly be termed 
international morals,—proceeds upon the assumption that each individual 
state stands in the same relation to its neighbour as that in which each in- 
dividual man stands to his. In other words, states are regarded as com- 
plex wholes, and must transact with each other as such. ‘The component 
parts of one can acquire no rights over, or contract no obligations to the 
totality of the other. An independent state when aggrieved by the 
denizen of another must apply to the state of which he is a member for 
redress, leaving it to punish its own subject. It flows as a corollary from 
this, that within the limits of a state, and over its own inhabitants, that 
state alone has power. What is a rightly constituted state, is not here 
the question ; it is merely asserted, that the internal domestic arrange- 
ments of every separate people must be left to themselves alone—that 
alien states have no right to interfere in them. 

This principle would be sufficient to solve the question that has been 
proposed, had the trial of right and might, now commencing in Germany, 
occurred in England, France, or Spain. These three states are each 
in itself one and indivisible, free from foreign admixture. In each of 
them it would be a question of Frenchman with Frenchman, Spaniard 
with Spaniard ; no foreign power would have a right to interfere. But 
in Germany it is different. In the first place, the Act of Confederation 
leaves in a great measure undetermined, to what extent the indepen- 
dent states of Germany sacrificed their independence by entering into 
the confederacy. The confusion hence arising has been (apparently 
with design) increased, by the vague manner in which the term “ su- 
preme power ” * is-used in the Protocol. There can be no doubt that the 
Germanic Confederacy is a union of supreme powers, that be it for 
right or for wrong, those acceding to the treaty have pledged themselves 
to support each constitutional “ supreme power” against refractory 
subjects ; but the question still remains, in whom is the “ supreme power ” 
vested. The Diet, without expressly saying so much, assumes by its ac- 
tions that it is vested in the monarch of each state. But, by the very Act 
of Confederation, each monarch is bound to associate with himself a body 
of representatives in the supreme legislative and administrative authority. 
The “ supreme authority ” therefore is not now the monarch alone, but 
the monarch and the people’s representatives acting in unison. So long 
therefore as the “ supreme authority ” is not agreed to call for the in- 
terference of the Diet, the state must be left to manage its own con- 
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cerns without the interference of the Diet. So soon as a monarch yields 
to the representatives of the people, and ees not to appeal to the 
Diet ; if that body interfere with the area. een 2 = of the state 
subject to him, the Act of Confederation has been violated ; he is freed 
from its trammels, and at liberty to form alliances with, and receive 
assistance from, whatever states he pleases. 

But, in the second place, there is yet another peculiarity in the pre- 
sent position of Germany, which materially affects the application of the 
principle of non-intervention to its affairs. Austria and Prussia, it has Mik 
been already remarked, are subject to the articles of Confederation, only age 
in so far as regards their German territories. Denmark is in the same vn 
situation, and William of Nassau would have been, but for the Belgic ri 
revolution. The three powers, however, which we have here speci- 
fied, as yet unparalyzed, besides being sovereigns of one half of the Ger- 
manic territory, rule over states equalling in extent the whole Germanic 
Confederation, and amounting in the matter of population, nearly to two 
thirds of its inhabitants. These resources, however, are entirely alien to 
Germany, and in a constitutional question dare not be brought to ope- . 
rate upon it. The moment one soldier from Denmark, Posen, or the og 
Austrian States beyond the German confines, pollutes the German ter- } ob 
ritory, that moment the principle of non-intervention has been violated, 
—that moment an attempt has been made to bear down the Constitu- ) 
tionalists of Germany, by foreign forces,—that moment France and Eng- © 
land are entitled to interfere. The Emperor of Austria dare no more ie 
employ his Croats and Hungarians on the present occasion, than William tp 
1V. would have dared to stifle the Reform Bill, by the introduction of I : 
Hanoverian bayonets into England. The Germans are a nation marked sf 
out from their neighbours, by laws, habits, and language; their boun- ‘ ‘i 
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daries are strictly defined, and well known, and no oriental barbarian, Pie) | 
be he the serf of Austria, Prussia, or Russia, shall dare to contaminate 
her soil by his tread. 

We do not think that any who fairly and candidly weigh what has . 
been said will doubt of the right which France and Britain have, ! 
even in the present posture of affairs, to interfere in the Germanic a4 
question. From what nations are the Austrian troops gathered, who de 
occupy the position on the Lake of Constance? What do the half i | 
savage Uhlans in the garrison of Mayence? The only question that : 
remains is that of the power of these two kingdoms to interfere. Of 
the power of France there can be little doubt. Burdened with a mere 
nominal debt, swarming with a population fond of war even to a 
fault: the only thing that can paralyze her exertions, is the timid and 
foolish policy of her king. He boasts to have already conciliated the 
good will of the eastern sovereigns of Europe! Dastard and ass! has 
he not the example of Napoleon before his eyes? That chief trampled 
upon the necks of these sovereigns, and they humbly and cheerfully a 
obeyed him ; he sought to conciliate their good will, laboured to be ad- ie 
mitted a brother of their “ mystic tie ;’—-they flattered and betrayed him. of 
Louis Philippe, God knows! is no Napoleon ; but if he persist in emu- 4 
lating this part of his career, there can be little doubt of his success, | 
We trust, however, that if he be fool enough to make the attempt, France 
will have the sense to clap him in a strait waistcoat. It is only by 
entering into a firm alliance, offensive and defensive, with liberated 4a 
Giermany, by helping to establish a free state on her frontier, that she 
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can effectively drive back that spring-tide of despotism now setting in so 
strongly from the eastward, 

England this is a painful theme. We have so long fought on the 
side of oppression that we cannot afford to fight on that of justice, now 
that an opportunity offers. The debt incurred by defending “ the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong,” fetters us when we would fain assert 
the cause of constitutional government. We are in the situation of a 
worn-out debauchee, who having squandered an immense fortune in 
ruining innocence, and blasting the happiness of his neighbours, finds, 
when, in the hour of contrition, he would make reparation, that he has 
not a penny left wherewith to do it. Still there is something in our 
power. Let our Government calmly but unequivocally express their 
conviction regarding the justice of the cause ; let them assert the rights 
of the people, and deprecate the employment by Prussia and Austria of 
any of their foreign resources:—the mere enunciation of such senti- 
ments will arouse and invigorate the constitutionalists of the Continent. 
Let them demand instant payment of the debt which Austria owes us, 
with all the arrears of interest. Let them repeal immediately the foreign 
enlistment bill. Let them afford every legitimate facility to a free trade 
in arms and ammunition ; leaving to the merchants of Great Britain the 
choice of their customers, and to the press the power of animadverting 
upon that choice. These things they may do without affording any pre- 
text to the despots for involving us in a war; or if they succeed, it is 
left in our power to make the war a naval one, by which we shall rather 
gain than lose. By acting thus, England may not do so much as might 
be desirable ; but she will identify herself with the cause of justice,— 
and even that is something gained. 

For the present, we have said our say. The contest has begun, 
and that in a manner that gives good augury of success. There does 
not exist on the face of the earth a nation qualified to exercise free in- 
stitutions with more dignity and to better purpose than the Germans. 
Sedate and reflective, slow to rouse, when once excited nothing can 
stand before them. Bear witness the campaign of 1813, when, notwith- 
standing the blunders of their leaders, the fierceness of their assault, and 
the pertinacity of their recurrence baffled even Napoleon. There are 
yet among them men who fought by the side of Washington: let them 
hold up to their countrymen the example of the American revolution. 
Let them be prompt, not rash—deliberate, not hesitating. Let them 
accept with gratitude the assistance of foreign nations: but let their 
main reliance ever be upon themselves. Let them receive allies, not 
teachers or leaders. Above all, let them be united. If they observe 
these precepts the struggle may be long and bloody, but it must end 
in triumph. The very colours round which they ought to rally, intimate 
as much.* If a long and intimate acquaintance with Germany entitle 
us to speak, there is a spirit already glowing there whose deeds will 
not disgrace the land of Leibnitz and Vattel, of Frederic and Eugene, 
of Luther and Melancthon. The great drama of national renovation 








* The black, red, and gold badge was selected by the young enthusiasts of Ger- 
many as indicating :—black,—mourning for the stain upon their country’s honour ; 
crimson,—the blood to be shed to efface it ; gold,—the pure metal issuing from the 


fiery furnace of trial. Trifles light as this have, ere now, aided to promote great 
achievements. 
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grows in interest with every new act. The French Three Days were 
exhilarating ; our reform struggle was of a graver and more chastened 
excitement ; the contest now preluding in Germany is feverish in the 
intensity of its interest. The German revolution once achieved, and 
the three great nations identified in their principles of government, and 
united in a firm alliance, although hindrances and annoyances may su- 
pervene in time to come, a happy denouement may be looked upon as 
certain, 





THE HOWDIE; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Part L—Anent Brirrus. 


WueEN my gudeman departed this life, he left me with a heavy hand- 
ful of seven childer, the youngest but a baby at the breast, and the 
elder a lassie scant of eight years old. With such a small family what 
could a lanely widow woman do? Greatly was I grieved, not only for 
the loss of our bread-winner, but the quenching of that cheerful light 
which was my solace and comfort in straitened circumstances, and in the 
many cold and dark hours which the needs of our necessitous condition 
obliged us to endure. 

James Blithe was my first and only Jo; and but for that armed man, 
Poverty, who sat ever demanding at our hearth, there never was a brittle 
minute in the course of our wedded life. It was my pleasure to gladden 
him at home, when out-of-door vexations ruffled his temper ; which seldom 
came to pass, for he was an honest young man, and pleasant among 
those with whom his lot was cast. I have often, since his death, thought, 
in calling him to mind, that it was by his natural sweet nature that the 
Lord was pleased, when He took him to Himself, to awaken the sym- 
pathy of others for me and the bairns, in our utmost distress. 

He was the head gairdner to the Laird of Rigs, as his father had been 
before him ; and the family had him in great respect. Besides many a pre- 
sent of useful things which they gave to us, when we were married, they 
came to our wedding ; a compliment that James often said was like the 
smell of the sweet briar in a lown and dewy evening, a cherishment 
that seasoned happiness. It was not however till he was taken away 
that I experienced the extent of their kindness. The ladies of the fa- 
mily were most particular to me ; the Laird himself, on the Sabbath 
after the burial, paid me a very edifying visit; and to the old Leddy 
Dowager, his mother, I owe the meal that has ever since been in the 
basin, by which I have been enabled to bring up my childer in the fear 
of God. 

The Leddy was really a managing motherly character ; no grass grew 
beneath her feet when she had a turn to do, as was testified by my case : 
for when the minister’s wife put it into her head that I might do well 
in the midwife-line, Mrs. Forceps being then in her declining years, she 
lost no time in getting me made, in the language of the church and gos- 
pel, her helper and successor. A blessing it was at the time, and the 
whole parish has, with a constancy of purpose, continued to treat me far 
above my deserts ; for I have ever been sure of a shortcoming in my best 
endeavours to give satisfaction. But it’s not to speak of the difficulties 
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that the hand of a considerate Providence has laid upon me with a sore 
weight for an earthly nature to bear, that I have sat down to indite 
this history book. I only intend hereby to show, how many strange 
things have come to pass in my douce way of life ; and sure am I that in 
every calling, no matter however humble, peradventures will take place 
that ought to be recorded for the instruction, even of the wisest. Hay- 
ing said this, I will now proceed with my story. 

All the har’st before the year of dearth, Mrs. Forceps, my predecessor, 
had been in an ailing condition ; insomuch that, on the Halloween, she 
was laid up, and never after was taken out of her bed a living woman, 
Thus it came to pass that, before the turn of the year, the midwifery 
business of our countryside came into my hands in the natural way. 

I cannot tell how it happened that there was little to do in the way 
of trade all that winter; but it began to grow into a fashion that the 
genteeler order of ladies went into the towns to have there han’lings 
among the doctors. It was soon seen, however, that they had nothing” 
to boast of by that manceuvre, for their gudemen thought the cost over- 
came the profit ; and thus, although that was to a certainty a niggardly 
year, and great part of the next no better, it pleased the Lord, by the 
scanty upshot of the har’st before spoken of, that, whatever the ladies 
thought of the doctors, their husbands kept the warm side of frugality 
towards me and other poor women that had nothing to depend upon 
but the skill of their ten fingers. 

Mrs. Forceps being out of the way, I was called in ; and my first case 
was with an elderly woman that was long thought by all her friends to 
be past bearing ; but when she herself came to me, and rehearsed the 
state she was in, with a great sough for fear, instead of a bairn, it might 
turn out atympathy, I called to her mind how Sarah the Patriarchess, the 
wife of Abraham, was more than fourscore before Isaac was born: which 
was to her great consolation ; for she was a pious woman in the main, 
and could discern in that miracle of Scripture an admonition to her to 
be of good cheer. 

From that night, poor Mrs. Houselycat grew an altered woman ; and 
her gudeman, Thomas Houselycat, was as caidgy a man as could be, at 
the prospect of having an Isaae in his old age ; for neither he nor his 
wife had the least doubt that they were to be blest with a man-child. 
At last the fulness of time came ; and Thomas having provided a jar of 
cinnamon brandy for the occasion, I was duly called in, 

Well do I remember the night that worthy Thomas himself came for 
me, with a lantern or a bowit in his hand. It was pitch-dark ; the winds 
rampaged among the trees, the sleet was just vicious, and every drop 
was as salt pickle. He had his wife’s shawl tied over his hat, by a 
great knot under the chin, and a pair of huggars drawn over his shoes, 
and above his knees ; he was just a curiosity to see coming for me. 

I went with him; and to be sure when I got to the house, there 
was a gathering ; young and old were there, all speaking together ; 
widows and grannies giving advice, and new-married wives sitting 
in the expectation of getting insight. Really it was a ploy; and 
no wonder that there was such a collection ; for Mrs. Houselycat was a 
woman well-stricken in years, and it could not be looked upon as any 
thing less than an inadvertency that she was ordained to be again a 
mother. I very well remember that her youngest daughter of the first 
clecking, was there, a married woman, with a wean at her knee, I’se 
warrant a vear-and-a-half old ; it could both walk alone, and say many 
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words almost as intelligible as the minister in the poopit, when it was a 
frosty morning ; for the cold made him there shavelin-gabbit, and every 
word he said was just an oppression to his feckless tongue. 

By and by the birth came to pass: but, och hon! the long faces that 
were about me when it took place ; for instead of a lad-bairn it proved 
a lassie; and to increase the universal dismay at this come-to-pass, it 
turned out that the bairn’s cleading had, in a way out of the common, 
been prepared for a man child ; which was the occasion of the innocent 
being, all the time of its nursing, in appearance, a very doubtful crea- 
ture. 

The foregoing case is the first that I could properly say was my own ; 
for Mrs. Forceps had a regular finger in the pie in all my heretofores. 
It was, however, good erls ; for no sooner had I got Mrs. Houselycat on 
her feet again, than I received a call from the head inns in the town, 
from a Captain’s lady, that was overtaken there as the regiment was 
going through, 

In this affair there was something that did not just please me in the 
conduct of Mrs. Facings, as the gentlewoman was called ; and I jaloused, 
what I saw with the tail of my eye, that she was no better than a light 
woman. Ilowever, in the way of trade, it does not do to stand on trifles 
of that sort ; for ours is a religious trade, as witness what is said in the 
Bible of the midwives of the Hebrews ; and if it pleased Providence to 
ordain children to be, it is no less an ordained duty of the midwife to 
help them into the world. But I had not long been satisfied in my own 
mind that the mother was no better than she should be, when my kinder 
feelings were sorely tried, for she had a most extraordinar severe time 
o't ; and I had but a weak hope that she would get through. However, 
with my help and the grace of God, she did get through: and I never 
saw, before nor since, so brave a baby as was that night born. 

Scarcely was the birth over, when Mrs. Facings fell into a weakly dwam 
that was very terrifying ; and if the Captain was not her gudeman, he 
was as concerned about her, as any true gudeman could be, and much 
more so than some I[ could name, who have the best of characters. 

It so happened that this Mrs. Facings had been, as I have said, over. 
taken on the road, and had nothing prepared for a sore foot, although 
she well knew that she had no time to spare. This was very calamitous, 
and what was to be done required a consideration. I was for wrapping 
the baby in a blanket till the morning, when I had no misdoubt of ga- 
thering among the ladies of the town a sufficient change of needfu’ 
baby clouts ; but among other regimental clanjamphrey that were around 
this left-to-hersel’ damsel, was a Mrs. Gooseskin, the drum-major’s wife, 
a most devising character. When I told her of our straits and jeopardy, 
she said to give myself no uneasiness, for she had seen a very good sub- 
stitute for child-linen, and would set about making it without delay. 

What she proposed to do was beyond my comprehension ; but she soon 
returned into the room with a box in her hand, filled with soft-teazed 
wool, which she set down on a chair at the bed-stock, and covering it 
with an apron, she pressed the wool under the apron into a hollow shape, 
like a goldfinch’s nest, wherein she laid the infant, and covering it up 
with the apron, she put more wool over it, and made it as snug as a 
silk-worm in a cocoon, as it has been described to me. The sight of 
this novelty was, however, an affliction, for if she had intended to 
smother the bairn, she could not have taken a more effectual manner ; 


and yet the baby lived and thrived, as I shall have occasion to rehearse 
by and by. 
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by and by, for Mrs. Facings had a tedious recovery, and was not able 
to join him that in a sense was her gudeman, and the regiment, which 
was to me a great cause of affliction; for 1 thought that it might be 
said that her case was owing to my being a new hand, and not skilful 
enough. It thus came to pass that she, when able to stand the shake, 
was moved to private lodgings, where, for a season, she dwined and 
dwindled, and at last her life went clean out ; but her orphan bairn was 
spared among us, and was a great means of causing a tenderness of heart 
to arise among the lasses, chiefly on account of its most thoughtless and 
ne’er-do-weel father, who never inquired after he left the town, concern. 
ing the puir thing ; so that if there had not been a seed of charity bred 
by its orphan condition, nobody can tell what would have become of it. 
The saving hand of Providence was, however manifested. Old Miss Peggy 
Needle, who had all her life been out of the body about cats and dogs, 
grew just extraordinar to make a pet, in the place of them all, of the 
laddie Willie Facings ; but, as I have said, I will by and by have to tell 
more about him ; so on that account I will make an end of the second head 
of my discourse, and proceed to the next, which was one of a most piteous 
kind. 

In our parish there lived a young lad, a sticket minister, not very 
alluring in his looks ; indeed, to say the truth, he was by many, on ac- 
count of them, thought to be no far short of a haverel ; for he was lank 
and most uncomely, being in-kneed ; but, for all that, the minister said 
he was a young man of great parts, and had not only a streak of geni, 
but a vast deal of inordinate erudition. Ile went commonly by the name 
of Dominie Quarto ; and it came to pass, that he set his affections on a 
weel-faured lassie, the daughter of Mrs. Stoups, who keepit the Thistle 
Inn. In this there was nothing wonderful, for she was a sweet maiden, 
and nobody ever saw her without wishing her well. But she could not 
abide the Dominie: and, indeed, it was no wonder, for he certainly was 
not a man to pleasure a woman’s eye. Her affections were settled on a 
young lad called Jock Sym, a horse-couper, a blithe heartsome young 
man, of a genteel manner, and in great repute, therefore, among the 
gentlemen, 

He won Mally Stoups’ heart ; they were married, and, in the fulness 
of time thereafter, her pains came on, and I was sent to ease her, She 
lay in a back room, that looked into their pleasant garden. Half up the 
lower casement of the window, there was a white muslin curtain, made 
out of one of her mother’s old-fashioned tamboured aprons, drawn across 
from side to side, for the window had no shutters. It would be only to 
distress the reader to tell what she suffered, Long she struggled, and 
weak she grew; and a sough of her desperate case went up and down 
the town like the plague that walketh in darkness. Many came to in- 
quire for her, both gentle and semple ; and it was thought that the Do. 
mine would have been in the crowd of callers; but he came not. 

In the midst of her suffering, when I was going about my business in 
the room, with the afflicted lying-in woman, I happened te give a glint 
to the window, and startled I was, to see, like a ghost, looking over the 
white curtain, the melancholious visage of Dominie Quarto, with watery 
eyes glistening like two stars in the candle light. 

I told one of the women who happened to be in the way, to go out to 
the sorrowful young man, and tell him not to look in at the window ; 
whereupon she went out, and remonstrated with him for some time. 
While she was gone, sweet Mally Stoups and her unborn baby were car- 
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ried away to Abraham’s bosom. This was a most unfortunate thing ; 
and I went out before the straighting-board could be gotten, with a 
heavy heart, on account of my poor family, that might suffer, if 1 was 
found guilty of being to blame. 

I had not gone beyond the threshold of the back-door that led into 
the garden, when I discerned a dark figure between me and the west- 
ling scad of the setting moon. On going towards it, 1 was greatly sur- 
prised to find the weeping Dominie, who was keeping watch for the 
event there, and had just heard what had happened, by one of the women 
telling another. 

This symptom of true love and tenderness made me forget my mo- 
therly anxieties, and I did all I could to console the poor lad; but he 
was not to be comforted, saying, “ It was a great trial when it was or- 
dained that she should lie in the arms of Jock Sym, but it’s far waur to 
think that the kirk-yard hole is to be her bed, and her bridegroom the 
worm.” 

Poor forlorn creature, I had net a word to say. Indeed, he made my 
heart swell in my bosom ; and I could never forget the way in which he 
grat over my hand, that he took between both of his, as a dear thing, 
that he was prone to fondle and mourn over. 

But his cutting grief did not end that night ; on the Sabbath evening 
following, as the custom is in our parish, Mrs. Sym was ordained to be 
interred ; and there was a great gathering of freends and neighbours ; 
for both she and her gudeman were well thought of. Everybody ex- 
pected the Dominie would be there, for his faithfulness was spoken of 
by all pitiful tongues ; but he stayed away for pure grief; he hid him- 
self from the daylight, and the light of every human eye. In the gloam- 
ing, however, after, as the betherel went to ring the eight o’clock bell, 
he saw the Dominie standing with a downcast look, near the new grave, 
all which made baith a long and a sad story, for many a day among us: 
I doubt if it’s forgotten yet. As for me, I never thought of it without a 
pang: but all trades have their troubles ; and the death of a young wife 
and her unborn baby, in her nineteenth year, is not one of the least that 
I have had to endure in mine. 

But, although I met, like many others, in my outset, both mortifica- 
tions and difficulties, and what was worse than all, I could not say that 
I was triumphant in my endeavours ; yet, like the Doctors, either good 
luck or experience, made me gradually gather a repute for skill and dis- 
cernment, insomuch that I became just wonderful for the request I 
was in. It is therefore needless for me to make a strive for the enter- 
tainment of the reader, by rehearsing all the han’lings that I had ; but, 
as some of them were of a notable kind, | will pass over the generality 
and only make a Nota-bena here and there of those that were particular, 
as well as the births of the babies that afterwards came to be something 
in the world. 

Between the death of Mally Stoups and the Whitsunday of that year, 
there was not much business in my line, not above two cases; but, on 
the day after, I had a doing, no less than of twins in a farmer’s family, 
that was already overstocked with weans, to a degree that was just a 
hardship ; but, in that case, there was a testimony, that Providence 
never sends mouths into the world, without, at the same time, giving 
the wherewithal to fill them. 

James Mashlam was a decent, douce, hard-working, careful man, and 
his wife was to all wives the very patron of frugality ; but, with all their 
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ettling, they could scarcely make the two ends of the year to meet. 
Owing to this, when it was heard in the parish that she had brought 
forth a Jacob and Esau, there was a great condolence ; and the birth 
that ought to have caused both mirth and jocundity was not thought to 
be a gentle dispensation. But short-sighted is the wisdom of man, and 
even of woman likewise ; for, from that day, James Mashlam began to 
bud and prosper, and is now the toppingest man far or near; and his 
prosperity sprang out of what we all thought would be a narrowing of 
his straitened circumstances. 

All the gentry of the country-side, when they heard the tidings, sent 
Mrs. Mashlam many presents, and stocked her press with cleeding for 
her and the family. It happened, also, that, at this time, there was a 
great concourse of Englishers at the castle with my Lord; and one of 
them, a rattling young gentleman, proposed that they should raise a 
subscription for a race-purse ; promising, that, if his horse won, he would 
give the purse for the behoof of the twins. Thus, it came to pass, that 
a shower of gold one morning fell on James Mashlam, as he was holding 
the plough ; for that English ramplor’s horse, lo and behold! won the 
race, and he came over with all the company, with the purse in his hand, 
full of golden guineas, galloping upon James ; and James and his wife sat 
cloking on this nest-egg, till they have hatched a fortune; for the har- 
vest following, his eldest son was able to join the shearers, and, from 
that day, plenty, like a fat carlin, visited him daily. Year after year 
his childer that were of the male gender grew better and better helps : 
so that he enlarged his farm, and has since built the sclate house by the 
water side ; that many a one, for its decent appearance, cannot but think 
it is surely the minister's manse. 

From that time I too got a lift in the world ; for it happened, that a 
grand lady, in the family way, came ona visit to the castle, and, by 
some unaccountable accident, she was prematurely brought to bed there. 
No doctor being at hand, nearer than the burgh town, I was sent for ; 
and, before one could be brought, I had helped into the world the son 
and heir of an ancient family ; for the which, I got ten golden guineas, a 
new gown, that is still my best honesty, and a mutch, that many a one 
came to see; for it is made of a French lace. The lady insisted on me 
to wear it at the christening ; which the Doctor was not overly pleased 
to hear tell of, thinking that I might, in time, clip the skirts of his 
practice. 

For a long time after the deliverance of that lady I had a good deal 
to do in the cottars’ houses ; and lucky it was for me that I had got the 
guineas aforesaid, for the commonalty have not much to spare on an oc- 
casion; and [ could not help thinking how wonderful are the ways of 
Providence, for the lady’s gift enabled me to do my duty among the cot- 
tars with a lighter heart than I could have afforded to do, had the be- 
nison been more stinted. 

All the remainder of that year, the winter, and the next spring, was 
without a remarkable: but just on the eve of summer, a very comical 
accident happened. 

There was an old woman that came into the parish, nobody could tell 
how, and was called Lucky Nanse, who made her bread by distilling pep- 
permint. Some said that now and then her house had the smell of 
whisky ; but how it came, whether from her still, or the breath of 
her nostrils, was never made out to a moral certainty. This carlin had 
been in her day a by-ordinair woman, and was a soldier's widow forby. 
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At times she would tell stories of marvels she had seen in America, 
where she said there was a moose so big that a man could not lift its 
head. Once, when old Mr. Izet, the precentor, to whom she was tell- 
ing anent this beast, said it was not possible, she waxed very wroth, 
and knocking her neives together in his face, she told him that he was 
no gentleman, to misdoubt her honour: Mr. Izet, who had not much of 
the sweet milk of human kindness in his nature, was so proveked at this 
freedom, that he snapped his fingers as he turned to go away, and said 
she was no better than a ne’er-do-weel camp-randy. If she was oil be- 
fore she was flame now, and dancing with her arms extended, she looted 
down, and, grasping a gowpin of earth in each hand, she scattered it 
with an air to the wind, and cried with a desperate voice, that she did 
not value his opinion at the worth of that dirt. 

By this time the uproar had disturbed the Clachan, and, at every door, 
the women were looking out to see what was the hobble-show ; some 
with bairns in their arms, and others with weans at their feet. Among 
the rest that happened to look out was Mrs, Izet, who, on seeing the 
jeopardy that her gudeman was in, from that rabiator woman, ran to 
take him under her protection. But it was a rash action; for Lucky 
Nanse stood with her hands on her henches, and daured her to approach, 
threatening, with some soldier-like words, that, if she came near, she 
would close her day-lights. 

Mrs. Izet was terrified, and stood still. 

Home with you, said Nanse, ye mud that ye are, to think yourself 
on a par with pipeclay, with other hetradox brags, that were just a sport 
to hear, In the meantime, the precentor was walking homeward, and 
called to his wife to come away, and leave that tempest and whirlwind 
with her own wrack and carry. 

Lucky Nanse had, by this time, spent her ammunition, and, unable to 
find another word sufficiently vicious, she ran up to him and spat in his 
face. 

Human nature could stand no more, and the precentor forgetting 
himself and his dignity in the parish, lifted his foot and gave her a kick, 
which caused her to fall on her back. ‘There she lay sprawling and 
speechless, and made herself at last lie as like a corpse, as it was possi- 
ble. Every body thought that she was surely grievously hurt, though 
Mr. Izet said his foot never touched her; and a hand-barrow was got to 
carry her home. All present were in great dismay, for they thought 
Mr. Izet had committed a murder, and would be hanged in course of 
law ; but I may be spared from describing the dvlorosity that was in 
our town that night. 

Lucky Nanse being carried home on the barrow like a carcass, was 
put to bed ; where, when she had lain some time, she opened a comical 
eye for a short space, and then to all intents and purposes seemed in 
the dead throes. It was just then that I, drawn into the house by the din 
of the straemash, looked over a neighbour's shoulder ; but no sooner did 
the artful woman see my face than she gave a skirle of agony, and cried 
that her time was come, and the pains of a mother were upon her ; at 
which to hear, all the other women gave a shout, as if a miracle was 
before them, for Nanse was, to all appearance, above threescore ; but 
she for a while so enacted her stratagem that we were in a terrifica- 
tion lest it should be true. At last she seemed quite exhausted, and I 
thought she was in the natural way, when in a jiffy she bounced up with 
a gaffaw, and drove us all pell-mell out of the house, The like of such 
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a ploy had never been heard of in our country side. 1 was, however, very 
angry to be made such a fool of in my profession before all the people, 
especially as it turned out that the old woman was only capering in her 
cups. 

Sometime after this exploit another came to pass that had a different 
effect on the nerves of us all. This fell out by a sailor’s wife, a young 
woman that came to lie in from Sandy-port with her mother, a most 
creditable widow, that kept a huckstry shop for the sale of parliament 
cakes, candles, bone-combs, and prins, and earned a bawbee by the 
eydency of her spinning wheel. 

Mrs. Spritsail, as the young woman was called, had a boding in her 
breast that she could not overcome, and was a pitiable object of des- 
pondency, from no cause ; but women in her state are often troubled by 
similar vapours. Hers, however, troubled everybody that came near 
her, and made her poor mother almost persuaded that she would not 
recover, 

One night when she expected to be confined, I was called in: but such 
a night as that was! At the usual hour, the post woman, Martha 
Dawner, brought a letter to the old woman from Sandy-port, sealed 
with a black wafer ; which, when Mrs, Spritsail saw, she grew as pale 
as a clout, and gave a deep sigh. Alas! it was a sigh of prophecy ; for the 
letter was to tell that her husband, John Spritsail, had tumbled over- 
board the night before, and was drowned. 

For some time the young widow sat like an image, making no moan : 
it was very frightful to see her. By and by, her time came on, and 
although it could not be said that her suffering was by common, she 
fell back again into that effigy state, which made her more dreadful to 
see than if she had been a ghost in its winding sheet; and she never 
moved from the posture she put herself in till all was over, and the 
living creature was turned into a clod of church-yard clay. 

This for a quiet calamity is the most distressing in my chronicle, 
for it came about with little ceremony. Nobody was present with us 
but only her sorrowful mother, on whose lap I laid the naked new-born 
babe. Soon after, the young widow departed to join her gudeman in 
paradise ; but as it is a mournful tale, it would only be to hurt the 
reader's tender feelings to make a more particular account. 

All my peradventures were not, however, of the same doleful kind ; 
and there is one that I should mention, for it was the cause of meikle 
jocosity at the time, and for no short season after. 

There lived in the parish a very old woman, upwards of fourscore : 
she was as bent in her body as a cow’s horn, and she supported herself 
with a staff in one hand, and for balance held up her gown behind with 
the other ; in short, she was a very antideluvian, something older than 
seemed the folk at that time of the earth. 

This ancient crone was the grandmother to Lizzy Dadily, a light- 
headed winsome lassie, that went to service in Glasgow ; but many 
months she had not been there when she came back again, all mouth 
and een ; and on the same night her granny, old Maudelin, called on 
me. It was at the gloaming: I had not trimmed my crusie, but I had 
just mended the fire, which had not broken out, so that we conversed in 
an obscurity. 

Of the history of old Maudelin I had never before heard any parti- 
culars ; but her father, as she told me, was out in the rebellion of Mar’s 
year, and if the true king had gotten his rights, she would not have 
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been a needfu’ woman. This I, however jealonse, was vanity; for 
although it could not be said that she was positively an ill-doer, it was 
well known in the town that old as she was, the conduct of her house in 
many points was not the best. Her daughter, the mother of Lizzy, was 
but a canary-headed creature. What became of her we never heard, 
for she went off with the soldiers one day, leaving Lizzy, a bastard bairn. 
How the old woman thereafter fenn’t, in her warsle with age and poverty, 
was to many a mystery, especially as it was now and then seen that she 
had a bank guinea note to change, and whom it cam frae was a marvel. 

Lizzy coming home, her granny came to me, as I was saying, and 
after awhile conv ersing in the twilight about this and that, she told me 
that she was afraid her oe had brought home her wark, and that she 
didna doubt they would need the sleight of my hand in a short time, 
for that Liazy had only got a month's leave to try the benefit of her 
native air; that of Glasgow, as with most young women, not agreeing 
with her. 

I was greatly taken aback to hear her talk in such a calm and 
methodical manner concerning Lizzy, whom I soon found was in that 
condition that would, I’m sure, have drawn tears of the heart’s blood 
frem every other grandmother in the clachan. Really I was not well 
pleased to hear the sinful carlin talk in such a good-e’en and good-morn 
way about a guilt of that nature; and I said to her, both hooly and 
fairly, that I was not sure if I could engage myself in the business, for 
it went against my righteous opinion to make myself a mean of filling 
the world with natural children. 

The old woman was not just pleased to hear me say this, and without 
any honey on her lips, she replied, 

“« Widow Blithe, this is an unco strain! and what for will ye no do 
your duty to Lizzy Dadily ; for I must have a reason, because the minis- 
ter or the magistrates of the borough shall ken of this.” 

I was to be sure a little confounded to hear the frail though hardy 
old woman thus to speak her peremptors, but in my mild and methodical 
manner I answered and said, 

“That no person in a trade with full hands ought to take a new turn ; 
and although conscience, I would allow, had its weight with me, yet 
there was a stronger reason in my engagements to others.” 

“ Very well,” said Maudelin, and hastily rising, she gave a rap with 
her staff, and said, “ that there soon would be news in the land that E 
would hear of ;” and away she went, stotting out at the door, notwith- 
standing her age, like a birsled pea. 

After she was gone, I began to reflect ; and I cannot say that I had 
just an ease of mind, when I thought of what she had been telling anent 
her oe: but nothing more came to pass that night. 

The following evening, however, about the same hour, who should 
darken my door but the minister himself, a most discreet man, who had 
always paid me a very sympathizing attention from the death of my 
gudeman ; so I received him with the greatest respect, wondering what 
could bring him to see me at that doubtful hour. But no sooner had he 
taken a seat in the elbow chair than he made my hair stand on end at 
the wickedness and perfidy of the woman sec. 

“‘ Mrs. Blithe,” said he, ‘“‘ 1 have come to have a serious word with 
you, and to talk with you on a subject that is impossible for me to 
believe. Last night that old Maudelin, of whom the world speaks no 
good, came to me with her grand-daughter from Glasgow, both weeping 
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very bitterly ; the poor young lass had her apron tail at her face, and 
was in great distress.” 

‘What is the matter with you, said I,” quoth the minister; “ and 
thereupon the piteous grandmother told me that her oe had been be- 
guiled by a false manufacturing gentleman, and was thereby constrained 
to come back in a state of ignominy that was heartbreaking.” 

‘Good Maudelin, in what can I help you in your calamity ?” 

“In nothing, nothing,” said she; “ but we are come to make a con- 
fession in time.” 

“What confession ? quo’ I’—that said the minister. 

« Oh, sir,” said she, ‘it’s dreadful, but your counselling may rescue 
us from a great guilt. I have just been with Widow Blithe, the mid- 
wife, to bespeak her helping hand ; oh, sir, speir no questions.” 

‘“ But,” said the minister, ‘this is not a business to be trifled with ; 
what did Mrs. Blithe say to you?” 

‘That Mrs. Blithe,” replied Maudelin, “is a hidden woman ; she 
made sport of my poor Lizzy’s misfortune, and said that the best I could 
do was to let her nip the craig of the bairn in the hour of its birth.” 

‘“ Now, Mrs. Blithe,” continued the Minister, “ is it possible that you 
could suggest such a crime?” 

I was speechless ; blue starns danced before my sight, my knees 
trembled, and the steadfast earth grew as it were coggly aneath my 
chair ; at last I replied, 

‘“ That old woman, sir, is of a nature, as she is of age enough, to be 
a witch—she’s no cannie! to even me to murder! Sir, 1 commit my- 
self into your hands and judgment.” 

‘Indeed, I thought,” said the minister, “ that you would never speak 
as Maudelin said you had ; but she told me to examine you myself, for 
that she was sure, if you were put to the straighfs of a question, you 
would tell the truth.” 

“And you have heard the truth, sir,” cried I. 

‘“*T believe it,” said he; “ but, in addition to all she rehearsed, she 
told me that, unless you, Mrs. Blithe, would do your duty to her injured 
ve, and free gratis for no fee at all, she would go before a magistrate, 
and swear you had egged her on to bathe her hands in innocent infant 
blood.” 

‘* The wickedness,” cried I, “of the human heart is beyond the com- 
putations of man: this dreadful old woman is, I'll not say what ; but 
oh, sir, what am I to do; for if she makes a perjury to a magistrate my 
trade is gone, and my dear bairns driven to iniquity and beggary ?” 

Then the minister shook his head, and said, “ It was, to be sure, a 
great trial, for a worthy woman like me, to be so squeezed in the vice 
of malice and malignity ; but a calm sough in all troubles was true wis- 
dom, and that I ought to comply with the deceitful carlin’s terms,” 

Thus it came to pass, that, after the bastard brat was born, the old 
wife made a brag of how she had spirited the worthy minister to terrify 
me. Everybody laughed at her souple trick : but to me it was, for many 
a day, a heartburning ; though, to the laive of the parish, it was a great 
mean, as I have said, of daffin and merriment. 

No doubt, it will be seen, by the foregoing, that, although in a sense 
I had reason to be thankful that Providence, with the help of the laird’s 
lady-mother, had enabled me to make a bit of bread for my family, yet, 
it was not always without a trouble and an anxiety. Indeed, when | 
think on what I have come through in my profession, though it be one 
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of the learned, and the world not able to do without it, 1 have often 
thought that I could not wish waur to my deadliest enemy, than a kit- 
tle case of midwifery ; for surely it is a. very obstetrical business, and 
far above a woman with common talons to practise. But it would be to 
make a wearisome tale were | to lengthen my story ; and so I mean just 
to tell of another accident that happened to me last year, and then to 
make an end, with a word or two of improvement on what shall have 
been said; afterwards I will give some account of what happened to 
those that, through my instrumentality, were brought to be a credit to 
themselves, and an ornament to the world. Some, it is very true, were 
not just of that stamp ; for, as the impartial sun shines alike on the wick- 
ed and the worthy, I have had to deal with those whose use I never 
could see, more than that of an apple that falleth from the tree, and 
perisheth with rottenness. 

The case that I have to conclude with was in some sort mystical ; and 
long it was before I got an interpretation thereof. It happened thus :— 

One morning in the fall of the year, and before break of day, when I 
was lying wakerife in my bed, 1 heard a knuckling on the pane of the 
window, and got up to inquire the cause. This was by the porter of the 
Thistle Inns, seeking my help for a leddy at the crying, that had come 
to their house since midnight, and could go no further. 

I made no more ado, But dressed myself off-hand, and went to the inns ; 
where, to be sure, there was a leddy, for any thing that I then knew to the 
contrary, in great difficulty. Who she was, and where she had come from, 
I heard not ; nor did I speir ; nor did I see her face ; for over her whole 
head she had a muslin apron so thrown and tied, that her face was con- 
cealed ; and no persuasion could get her to remove that veil. It was 
therefore plain to me, that she wished herself, even in my hands, not to 
be known ; but she did not seem to jealouse that the very obstinacy about 
the veil would be a cause to make me think that she was afraid I would 
know her. I was not, however, overly-curious ; for, among the other good 
advices that I got when I was about to take up the trade, from the leddy 
of Rigs, my patron, I was enjoined never to be inquisitive anent family 
secrets: which I have, with a very scrupulous care, always adhered to ; 
and thus it happened, that, although the leddy made herself so strange, 
as to make me suspicious that all was not right, I said nothing, but I 
opened both my eyes and my ears. 

She had with her an elderly woman; and, before she came to the 
worst, I could gather from their discourse, that the lady’s husband was 
expected every day from some foreign land. By and by, what with put- 
ting one thing together with another, and eiking out with the help of 
my own imagination, I was fain to guess that she would not be ill 
pleased to be quit of her burden before the Major came home. 

Nothing beyond this patch-work of hints then occurred. She had an 
easy time of it; and, before the sun was up, she was the mother of a 
bonny bairn, But what surprised me was, that, in less than an hour after 
the birth, she was so wonderful hale and hearty, that she spoke of tra- 
velling another stage in the course of the day, and of leaving Mrs. 
Smith, that was with her, behind, to take care of the babby ; indeed, 
this was settled; and, before noon, at twelve o'clock, she was ready to 
step into the post-chaise that she had ordered to take herself forward ; 
—but mark the upshot. 

When she was dressed and ready for the road—really she was a stout 
woman—another chaise drew up at the inn’s door, and, on looking from 
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the window, to see who was in it, she gave a shriek, and staggered back 
to a sofa, upon which she fell, like one that had been dumbfoundered. 

In the chaise I saw only an elderly weather-beaten gentleman, who, 
as soon as the horses were changed, pursued his journey. The moment 
he was off, this mysterious mother called the lady-nurse, with the babby, 
and they spoke for a time in whispers. Then her chaise was brought 
out, and in she stepped, causing me to go with her for a stage. I did 
so; and she very liberally gave me a five pound note of the Royal Bank ; 
and made me, without allowing me to alight, return back with the re- 
tour-chaise ; for the which, on my account, she settled with the driver. 
But there the story did not rest, as I shall have occasion to rehearse by 
and by. 

) ( To he continued. ) 





FINANCIAL REFORM. 


Ix order to acquire something like a tolerably accurate understanding 
of what our legislators have been doing with our money, it is necessary 
to go back to some distant period, that we may be able to contrast 
what our expenditure was with what it now is. The period we shall 
select is the year 1790; because a report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons having given an exact account of the expenditure of that 
vear, we shall be safe from error in making use of that account.’ 

This account shows that the whole expenditure on the army in that 
vear was £1,844,153 ; on the navy, £2,000,000 ; on the ordnance, 
£375,000 ; on the national debt, £10,317,972; and that the total public 
expenditure in 1790 was no more than £15,969,178. 

The annual account of the public expenditure laid before the House 
of Commons this year, shows that it amounted for the year 1831 to 
£47,123,298, But to this must be added about £4,000,000, which is ex- 
pended in collecting the revenue ; making the actual established expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom something more than Firty-one Muir- 
Lions, in the sixteenth year of profound peace ! 

It appears from the same annual account, that in 1831, the expendi- 
ture exceeded the public income by the sum of £698,857. So that at 
last every thing of the semblance of a sinking fund is wholly obliterated. 

The sum expended by this country in the wars of 1793 and 1803 is 
shown in a treasury account, dated the 5th of May, 1828. It appears 
from this, that the total expenditure between 1792 and 1816, amounted 
to 1,234 millions. 

Since the peace in 1815, the expenditure may be set down at 960 
millions. 

These few plain incontrovertible facts, taken from official documents, 
are sufficient to explain the prodigious prodigality with which the money 
of the public has been managed by their representatives under the old 
system of constituting the House of Commons. 

The individual minister, to whom the country is chiefly indebted for 
introducing and establishing this profusion of the war expenditure: is 
Mr. Pitt. 

The means which mainly contributed to it are, the trick of maintain- 
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of paper money during the twenty-three years of the Bank Restriction. 
The power which governed the whole was a House of Commons directed 
by the patronage and influence of the Crown. 

The enormity of the expenditure since the peace, is to be attributed 
to the setting aside of all rules for regulating the expenditure in former 
periods of peace, and the conducting it on war principles: although 
at peace, the policy of our statesmen and legislators has been to assume 
that war was an event against which we had no security, and for which we 
ought always to be as fully prepared as if it were to happen immediately. 
So that, in point of fact, all the advantages of peace, as connected with 
public economy, have been entirely thrown away. 

The same kind of appeal to the fears of the people, which was suc- 
cessful in leading them into supporting the war, has been made use of to 
lead them into a submission, during the peace, to a war-expenditure 
establishment. And the same patronage and influence which secured 
majorities in the House of Commons during the war, has been employed 
successfully to secure majorities during the peace, in support of the old 
system of profusion and extravagance. 

But candour and justice require it to be confessed, that the fault lay 
not altogether with those ministers who held the reins of government ; 
but chiefly with the system of influence under which they were obliged 
to carry on the Government. For had any set of ministers, since the 
peace, attempted to fix a proper peace-establishment, the hostility which 
such a measure would have brought down upon them from the great 
body of Peers and members of Parliament, interested in maintaining a 
great expenditure, and from the Crown, would have deprived them of the 
support of those majorities in both Houses of Parliament, without the 
assistance of which they could not continue in office. 

The great value, therefore, of the Reform of Parliament, consists in 
its having overthrown this baneful principle of Government, by which 
the ministers were rendered incapable of adapting their measures to the 
interest of the public ; and it is now for the first time that the country 
is placed in a situation to admit of the possibility of having its pecu- 
niary affairs conducted in a proper way. 

The securing, however, of the power of enjoying a better management 
is not enough. More remains to be done. The electors of the United 
Kingdom must take care that this power is turned to a proper account, 
by exercising their right of choosing such representatives as will be 
guided by an honest determination to vote for a substantial financial 
reform. 

The electors must bear in mind that the Crown still possesses great 
influence, and that the aristocracy also still possesses great influence ; 
they must be aware that both are greatly interested in keeping up the 
public expenditure to the utmost of their power ; and consequently they 
must entertain no doubt that both will unite their influence in endea- 
vouring to secure this object. All that reform has done is to increase 
the influence of the public: but unless the public use this influence with 
as much activity and union as the Crown and the aristocracy use theirs, 
the power of the latter will be predominant, and financial abuses will still 
flourish. 

It is right further to observe, that it may be set down as certain, 
that the two great political parties, namely, the Tories and the Whigs, 
will be found united, on all occasions of voting money, in the new House 


of Commons, in doing all in their power to preserve a high scale of pub- 
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lic expenditure. The Tories, because it is their own, The Whigs, be- 
cause they have the same interest as the Tories in turning a large ex- 
penditure to account in securing support, as well as in avoiding hostility, 
in both Houses of Parliament. One single act of the present cabinet is 
quite enough to confirm the truth of this observation ; namely, the, pro- 
posing of the same civil list as that of which they took advantage, on 
the plea of its extravagance, to turn out the late administration. 

However grateful, therefore, the electors may feel to the Ministers 
for Reform in Parliament, they should recollect that the success of it 
was mainly due to their own efforts; and they should not suffer them- 
selves to be induced to place too much confidence in Ministers being dis- 
posed to make a very vigorous resistance to the Crown and aristocracy, 
in forcing from them such a plan of financial reform, as the true inter- 
est of the public obviously demand. On the contrary, the electors 
ought to act under a conviction that the cabinet will not, nay cannot, 
voluntarily bring forward any such plan ; and that.the carrying of such a 
plan wholly depends on the exertions of the electors, in making a proper 
use of the rights they have just acquired. 

The obvious way by which these exertions may be turned to the best 
account, is by electing no representatives for the new Parliament, but 
men who will unequivocally undertake to shut their ears to the old 
hackneyed pretexts for voting the annual estimates for the public ser- 
vices according to the established scale of extravagance ; and to vote no 
more money, in any instance, than what a clearly made out case of pub- 
lic necessity justifies. By acting in this way, the electors will secure a 
majority in the new House of Commons in favour of real retrenchment ; 
and thus make it obligatory on the Crown to select its principal minis- 
ters, not from this or that established party, but from those members of 
the House of Commons who compose the majority : so that from hence- 
forth no individual shall have a seat in the cabinet, at the caprice of any 
party leader ; but only because he possesses the proper qualifications 
for the situation. 

In point of fact, if the leading men now in power wish to continue in 
office, they must immediately make preparations for enabling them to 
secure the support of the new House of Commons, by following up the 
reform of Parliament by a reform of the cabinet. 

Such great and long-continued pains have been taken, to deceive the 
people with respect to what sums are really necessary to be expended, 
by those individuals of various descriptions who have been interested 
in maintaining an excessive scale of expenditure, that very erroneous 
opinions prevail, even amongst the best-disposed persons on this head ; 
and, therefore, what we feel to be our first duty, in attempting to rouse 
the electors to a due sense of the urgency of securing a proper financial 
reform, is to expose the delusive means which have been practised to 
circulate false notions as to the amount of money which the exigencies 
of the state require to be spent. 

On looking back to the year 1793, history shows that the Government 
successfully took advantage of every event to terrify the public ; and 
that by succeeding in rousing a cowardly apprehension of the tendency 
of the French revolution, it led to the spending of a thousand millions 
in restoring the Bourbons to the throne of France. The habit of mind 
which England displays, on all occasions, of being prone to be frighten- 
ed, is the chief defect of national character ; a habit flowing from a 
want of suitable education in its political concerns. This habit has at 
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all times served as the instrument in the hands of each crafty adminis- 
tration to delude the public, and bring it over to support the worst 
measures, particularly those connected with the emptying the pockets of 
the people for the advantage of the higher orders. With the aid of this 
proneness to be alarmed at every silly rumour of danger, each new scheme 
of financial jugglery was greedily swallowed during the war, till every 
financial expedient for extracting money from the hoodwinked nation 
was exhausted,—first, by loans, and, lastly, by war-taxes. 

When at length peace came, the same trick of exciting alarm was conti. 
nued to be practised, and unfortunately with the same success, by changing 
only the arguments for carrying on the war into arguments for being pre- 
pared for a new war, and by adding to these arguments, appeals to the 
passions of the public to be liberal in rewarding those who brought the 
war to a triumphant close. With the aid of the arguments for prepa- 
ration, an enormous peace-establishment was settled ; and with the aid 
of these appeals, a charge of from six to seven millions a-year has been 
created for half-pay, pensions, retired allowances, and superannuations. 

To account, in short, in a sentence for the waste of public treasure 
which has taken place in the last forty years, it may be said that it has 
been produced by the corrupt influence arising out of the rotten borough 
system, working upon the fears and liberality of a deluded people. 

The success of successive administrations in maintaining so unhallow- 
ed a scheme of chicanery is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the 
difficulty under which the public has been placed of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of its financial affairs. Finance is necessarily a subject re- 
quiring great application, with the aid of extensive information in de- 
tails, tv understand it properly ; and of this, every advantage has been 
taken by our rulers to conceal the true character of their measures. 
Whenever a member of Parliament brought forward a case of gross 
waste and profusion, his statements were met by flat denials of their 
truth ; reliance being placed by ministers on their asseverations escaping 
detection from the incompetency of the public to decide which party 
was in the wrong, 

The opponents of extravagance were unable, from their want of official 
knowledge and documents, to controvert the statements of those who 
were in office ; while they, on their part, incessantly employed the ma- 
terials that their offices afforded, in making speeches, and sending forth 
pamphlets, to justify every abuse, and to make the people believe that 
the resources of the nation were admirably managed and inexhaustible. 

For more effectually blinding the public, Parliamentary committees 
were, from time to time, solemnly appointed to inquire into the expen- 
diture ; but. with no other view or practical effect, than to defend and 
confirm the system of profusion. 

Under such circumstances and with such means as those now men- 
tioned, the natural and legitimate good of peace, namely, the husband- 
ing of the national resources, was thrown away ; and asystematic annual 
amount of expense successfully established, which has cost the nation, 
since 1815, nothing short of a hundred millions more than a real neces- 
sity for providing for the public services required, 

The great deficiency of the revenue in 1826 produced, for the first 
time, after an uninterrupted peace of eleven years, any thing like an 
effort on the part of ministers to arrest the evil course of prodigality. 


This. deficiency led to the appointing of the Cones . Finance in 
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1828 ; and it is but due to the Duke of Wellington to admit, that in 
selecting the members of that Committee, he displayed a fair intention 
of introducing a better plan of management. But this was an evanescent 
merit ; for it was entirely obliterated by his refusal to re-appoint the 
Committee in the session of 1829, Fortunately, however, the mass of 
valuable materials the Committee had collected, in six months of inces- 
sant labourjin the discharge of their duty, has not been suffered to be- 
come, so much waste paper; in consequence of the publication by the 
chairman of the Committee in his work on “ Financial Reform.” 

In this volume, all the Committee could have done by making reports, 
has been accomplished ; and the public, therefore, has derived that ad- 
vantage as to information on financial subjects, which the Committee, 
had it been re-appointed, would have given. 

The chief use of this publication consists in its having made it im- 
possible for any administration again to deceive the public, in the way 
former administrations have deceived it, with respect to what is neces- 
sary to be expended, and what may safely be retrenched. So that at 
length the true state of the case may now be accurately known ; and 
it is only for the electors of the United Kingdom to take the trouble 
of making a proper use of the information which is within their reach, 
to secure a proper guardianship of the public purse. 

Notwithstanding, however, the progress which has thus been made, in 
leading to correct opinions on the necessity and practicability of retrench- 
ment, it may be set down as certain that every kind of effort will still con- 
tinue to be made to maintain that any further retrenchment is not practi- 
cable. The Tory party would commit a fe/o de se, in admitting that the 
expenditure could be reduced ; and the Whigs have already adopted the 
scale of their predecessors, as the basis of their financial measures. The 
host of officers of the army will set forth all kinds of appeals to national 
vanity and false liberality, in favour of spending on the army six mil- 
lions a-year in the sixteenth year of peace. The navy, though more 
modest, and certainly not less entitled to consideration, will not be want- 
ing in endeavouring to turn the national feelings and the national 
prejudice for wooden-walls, into an excuse for spending another six mil- 
lions a-year. The Ordnance will still contend for the privilege of wast- 
ing several hundred thousands a-year in Government manufactures, civil 
engineering, and military buildings. The civil departments will insist 
that the double amount of charge which they cost, beyond what they 
cost some twenty or thirty years ago, is all right. 

In addition to all this, a large class of well-meaning persons, who ha- 
bitually form their opinion, on the authority, the very worst authority, 
of military and naval officers, will fall into the snares that will be laid 
for them ; while a mass of timid people will allow their false apprehen- 
sions of imaginary dangers to lead them to believe that England must 
inevitably become a department of France, or a province of Russia, if we 
do not go on spending as heretofore a sum of fifty millions a-year as 
our peace-establishment. 

The author of “ Financial Reform” has made it appear that he was 
fully sensible of the obstacles in the way of obtaining the consent of the 
public to a large amount of reductions ; and very prudently prefaced his 
suggestions respecting them by a general demonstration of the necessity 
and practicability of making an extensive retrenchment. The manner 
in which he has executed this task being so well calculated to secure the 
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object he had in view, and all he has said on the subject being also so 
thoroughly applicable to the present circumstances of our financial si- 
tuation, that we feel we cannot do a more useful service to the cause of 
retrenchment than giving at length what he has written in his prelimi- 
nary view of the question. He says— 


As to the practicability of retrenchment, the zeal with which all existing ex- 
penses are defended throws a considerable difficulty in the way of proving it. Each 
public department stands prepared to give the most confident reasons why it is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep up the scale of its expenditure to the exact point at which 
it now is. Every kind of sophism, insinuation, and assertion is worked up with 
vast ingenuity into a case, to resist any attempt at effective retrenchment; and not 
only Government and Parliament, but also the public, suffer themselves, in this way, 
to have their judgment influenced rather by the personal authority of official men, 
who are always endeavouring to keep their respective services in the highest possi. 
ble state of equipment and show, than by those principles of a sound system of 
finance, which require that that portion of the public expense which is incurred for 
military preparation and protection, should be regulated by the quantity and mea- 
sure of the danger to be guarded against. 

It is almost impossible for persons, not themselves in office, to have sufficient 
knowledge of details, to be able to expose the fallacies on which the pleas for ex- 
pense are enforced ; and the absence of such an exposure produces too often a belief 
that the expense is necessary. The only mode, therefore, that is left for making out 
a case to establish the practicability of retrenchment, is by reasoning on probabili- 
ties, founded on those facts which are within the observation of every one. Although 
this is necessarily an imperfect kind of proof, the facts of profusion which can be 
adduced, when combined together and patiently examined, will be quite sufficient to 
lead to conclusions that will leave no doubt on any unprejudiced and disinterested 
mind. 

1. When we see how great the expense of the army, navy, and ordnance services 
is, in comparison with what it was in the peace preceding the war of 1793, we have 
a right to infer, primé facie, that the present expense is much too great; and the 
onus probandi rests, clearly, with those in authority, to point out what the circum. 
stances are which can justify so great an additional charge on the public. It may 
be seen, by referring to the evidence taken before the Committee of Finance of 1828, 
that they concurred in this opinion; for they commenced the examination into each 
of the above-mentioned departments by quoting a similar opinion of the Committee 
of Finance of 1817 ; and by calling on the witnesses for an explanation of the causes 
which had led to so expensive a peace-establishment as the present one. 

After beginning their labours on such a principle, there can be little doubt that if 
they had been re-appointed in the session of 1829, they would have recommended 
considerable reductions in our military and naval forces to have been made, as soon 
as the war in Turkey and the affairs of Greece were settled. 

It is by no means sufficient to say, in order to meet the charge of profusion in the 
military expenditure, that the services are in a very high state of efficiency ; for this 
charge can be properly met, only by showing that preparation and equipment have 
not been carried beyond the point which manifest grounds of public necessity pre- 
scribe. Unless this condition of necessity be taken into consideration, the expense 
to be incurred for the public service would be a mere matter of fancy; and might be 
made twice what it is without any blame, provided that efficiency and equipment 
were doubled at the same time. Although this principle of necessity appears to be 
so evident as almost to make it unnecessary to point it out, every one must be sen- 
sible, who has closely watched the reasoning of those military authorities according 
to which our establishments are regulated, that it can have had but little considera- 
tion in their minds. 

Referring, therefore, to the fact of the very great present amount of the peace-esta- 
blishment in comparison with what the establishment was prior to 1793; and no 
satisfactory reasons having been given, grounded on a proper exposition of the danger 
to be apprehended, to prove that a public necessity exists for fixing it at treble the 
former amount, we come to the conclusion, that a case can be made out to show that 
retrenchment is practicable in our military and naval expenditure. + 
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+ This conclusion is further established, in the same work, under the heads of Army and Navy 
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The spirit of profusion which is admitted to have prevailed during the last war, 
coupled with the fact of nothing having since been effectually done to control it, 
suggests another argument for its being possible to make a considerable reduction 
in the expenditure. The nature, character, and extent of the war destroyed all pre- 
viously established systems of control and economy. The facility of getting money 
by loans, through the help of inconvertible bank paper and of the sinking fund, led 
to that boundless expenditure in subsidies, expeditions, fortifications, military pen- 
sions, civil superannuations, and increased salaries, which consumed so many mil. 
lions, and of which we are now feeling the effects. Now, though the war is over, 
the spirit of this profusion survives ; for it is not possible to point out any measure, 
or system of measures, which has produced any general and decided change in it ; 
and therefore there can be no doubt that if a strict spirit of economy were substituted 
instead of this spirit of profusion, a great deal of the present expenditure might be 
reduced. 

3. The numerous reports on the public departments for the management of the 
public expenditure, which have been made by Commissions of Inquiry and Se- 
lect Committees of the House of Commons, show that there is not one of these de- 
partments, of which the constitution and organization is not extremely defective. 
Every department has more branches, and every branch more officers and clerke, 
than would be necessary if a proper principle of consolidation were adopted, for the 
despatch of public business, and for the control of the individuals entrusted with it. 
In addition to this, the forms of u.ing business are ancient and cumbersome. Reforma- 
tion, which has made such universal inroads into ancient institutions, and with such 
universal advantage, has been successfully excluded from the public offices; returns 
are required of what is doing. to a useless extent ; checks re heaped upon checks, of 
no real use ; correspondence is carried on between office and office, and between the 
offices and individuals, in a manner quite uncalled for by any public object ; salaries 
have been immensely increased ; pensions and superannuations have been lavishly 
regulated, and very large sums of money have been squandered on official resi- 
de nces.* 

With proofs upon proofs of the existence of these facts, the conclusion cannot be 
shaken, that a great saving of expense would be the consequence of such a revision 
of all the departments, as would introduce modern improvements, instead of a sys- 
tem of organization and regulation, of which the origin may be traced back to cen- 
turies from the present time. 

4. The complicated and multifarious methods of keeping accounts in all the pub- 
lic offices; the numerous and dilatory methods of auditing them : and the almost 
incredible fact, that there is not made up in any office such a document as an ac- 
count of the actual annual expenditure of the public money ; show that there is rea- 
son for presuming, that if all this were changed, and a simple, uniform, and accu- 
rate system of public accounts introduced in its stead, a great retrenchment might 
be made in all the official establishments; at the same time that the public money 
would be under a more secure custody. ‘ The annual accounts that are laid before 
Parliament are confined to the Exchequer receipts and issues; they leave miliseovs 
unexplained and unaccounted for in detail. They state, for instance, the expenci- 
ture of the army, navy, and ordnance, no further than the gross amount of the 
issues for each of these services.’+ 

With respect to the principles on which retrenchment should be conducted, 
it is of the greatest importance that these should be well considered, and, when 
decided upon, most severely adhered to. No person can have his mind in a per- 
fectly fit state to form a judgment on any question of retrenchment, without having 
acquired the habit by previous study of referring to what the uses and object of go- 
vernment are, and the grounds on which taxes can justly be required to be paid. 
The great error which is commonly committed is taking the utility of an expendi- 
ture as a sufficient justification of it; whereas, however useful it may be, if it can- 
not be shown to be absolutely necessary for securing some public object that could 
not be had by any other means, it is superfluous, and ought to be discontinued. It 
is not an uncommon opinion among those persons who are in situations to have con- 
siderable influence in matters of finance, that we ought first to secure all the reve- 
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* There was paid, in five years to 1828, 125,688/. for expences incurred in official residences.— 
Pap. Com. Fin, No. 124, 
t Leport on Public Accounts of Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz, p.6. A new plan of accounts, of 


considerable mcrit, has been on trial for some time in the Navy Office. It has been conducted by 
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nue we can, and then regulate the expenditure according to it. Others allow them- 
' selves to be guided by their feelings and their passions ; and not having formed, by 

proper researches, any fixed principles of the science or iegislation, are continually 
favouring expense, and resisting economy, when cascs of apparent individual hard- 
ship come before them : not recollecting what those persons suffer, who pay the taxes 
for providing for the effects of their mistaken compassion and unjustifiable liberality 
with the public money. If right principles were referred to, they would suggest that 
taxation is the price we pay for government ; and that every particle of expense that 
is incurred beyond what necessity absolutely requires for the preservation of social 
order, and for protection against foreign attack, is waste, and an unjust and oppres- 
sive imposition upon the public. Every minister, and every member of parliament, 
who has the power to spend or to save the public money, should do his best to pre- 
vent the wants of the state from depriving the people of the means of providing for 
their wants; and therefore economy and frugality, which are virtues in a private 
station, from their vast influence upon national happiness in a public station, become 


the most pressing of duties. 

The arguments set forth in these pages of “ Financial Reform,” leave 
nothing to be added, to establish beyond all question the necessity and 
practicability of retrenchment, and the principles on which it ought to 
be conducted. This extract should be read repeatedly by every elector 
of the United Kingdom ; and the liberal part of the public press could 
do nothing better calculated to point out what candidates should be re- 
quired to undertake to perform, than republishing it frequently before 
the general election. 

Before we proceed to point out in detail where savings of expense 
may be made, we consider it necessary to suggest that the first thing 
every candidate should be required to promise to do, is to use his utmost 
exertions in Parliament to secure a proper system of public accounts. 
The fact which is mentioned in the preceding quotation “ that there 
is not made up in any office or department such a document as an ac- 
count of the actual annual expenditure of the public money,” is alone 
sufficient to impress on any thinking mind the absolute necessity of 
making the new-modelling of the public accounts, the first object to be 
sought after and secured. This single fact speaks volumes, in confirma- 
tion of the settled plan of our rulers to carry expense to its utmost 
limit ; because nothing could more effectually lead to this end than con- 
cealing from the public eye the true state of the expenditure. By so 
doing, they knew they were able to spend all they wished to spend, 
without contro! ix! with impunity ; and the result proves the advantage 
they took of this protection of their -xtravagance. 

In the next article, the late Budget will be exemined, in order to 
show the cause of the deficiency of the Revenue to the amount of 
£1,200,000, on the last 5th of July, and to point out the measures which 
the public interest requires to be adopted. 





CHEAP PERIODICALS.* 


De For is the first author of the whole class of periodical literature 
which rises above a mere gazette or bulletin, and endeavours to reason 
and joke as well as to disseminate the news or lies of the day. Ais 
“ Review” was the prototype of the “ Tatler,” and contains several light, 





* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, No. I. to XXVIII. The Penny Magazine, No. 
I. to XX1. Saturday Magazine, No. lL. to VII. The Schoolmaster Nos. I. to IL]. 
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racy sketches of character and manners, not unworthy of Steele himself. 
‘‘The Tatler” carried the kind of paper started by “ The Freeborn Eng- 
lishman”’ to perfection. “The Spectator ” which succeeded it, obtained a 
higher name, less, perhaps, for its intrinsic merits than, because of its 
more ambitious pretensions. Johnson and others mistook entirely the 
character of these periodicals, and the source of their popularity. The 
grave essays of Addison might be admired by the few, but they were 
only tolerated by the many. and that because of the interesting gossip 
of the day with which they were surrounded. The body of the work 
was an exact image of the business and spirit of the age, and the moral 
essays were acceptable because they dove-tailed into this, received and 
reflected light upon it. ‘ The Tatler,” in particular, expatiates over the 
whole field of political news. The Newspapers of our day are the gen. 
uine successors of the Tatlers and Spectators—they are the full growth 
of that which these works present to us in its infancy. All attempts to 
get up ‘* Spectators ” or “ Tatlers” in our day must fail ; their interest 
is too partial. To attempt to cram such a work down the throats of 
the public, is like the insane efforts of some worthy Celts to squeeze the 
expanded intelligence and wants of the age into the social! forms of by- 
gone times, Even the ‘“ Spectator, ” in seeking to eschew the virulent 
party spirit of the period by relinquishing the field of politics, failed for 
that very reason to lay so strong a hold upon the public mind. 

It is inconceivable even to those most accustomed to reflect upon the 
matter, how the progress of society has been accelerated by these 
Sibylline leaves of the press. They have contributed to this good work, 
not by striking out new ideas, but simply by facilitating their interchange 
between man and man. Compare the clods whom we find vegetating in 
the thinly inhabited outskirts of our land, brooding over a few home- 
spun ideas, all ‘‘ of the earth earthy,” and incapable of clearly communi- 
cating even these, with the apprehensive and versatile denizens of a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing town, and you will see at once how wits 
sharpen one another. Something of the same kind, but immensely more 
extensive and powerful in its workings, is effected by our thousands of 
Newspapers which cross and jostle each other, hurrying to carry to every 
nook and corner of the empire a vivid picture of the thoughts, deeds, and 
feelings of all the rest. The activity and intelligence disseminated 
through the land by these means, will not of themselves, make a moral 
nation, but they are the best, and indeed the only preparatives. The 
workings of these great enlighteners the Newspapers, might have been 
increased a hundred-fold, but for the short-sighted policy which has 
loaded them with a tax so heavy as to place them far beyond the pur- 
chase-power of the majority. 

This tax was imposed at first, we believe, without any sinister motive. 
It was imposed at a time when the power and tendency of the organ of 
thought, the full development of which it now impedes, was matter only 
of dim foreboding. That it has, however, been since increased to an 
exorbitant amount, for the sole purpose of checking and fettering the 
press, no man in his senses can doubt. Why then do those ministers 
who have been brought into power by professions of attachment to liberty 
in general, and the liberty of the press in particular,—the ministers 
who, in opposition to court favour and intrigue, a wealthy aristocracy, 
and a subtle and reckless body of beggarly partisans, have been kept in 
place mainly by the exertions of this burdened and manacled giant,—why 
do they not hasten to free from undue restrictions the power to which 
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they owe every thing? Is it that self-knowledge makes them dread 
the discovery of their real character by those who have hitherto sup- 
ported them ? 

It is false and foolish to say that the Newspaper tax keeps down only 
the worst portions of the press. The “ Age” and the “ John Bull” 
flourish in despite of it, but even in its tender non-age it crushed Addi- 
son’s “Spectator.” In the very number of that work in which the im- 
position of the tax, and the necessary increase of the price consequent 


upon it, are announced, considerable ¢°:1;i is expressed whether it would 
not be better to drop it at once. Krom No. 461 it would appear, that 
in consequence of the rise in the price, severai coivfee-houses had ceased 


to take in the “ Spectator.” In No. 488, notice is taken of the complaints 
of subscribers on the score of expense; and a few numbers afterwards 
it becomes evident that a plan has been arranged for letting the work 
softly down.* 

The oppressive nature of the newspaper-tax has of late induced 
some desperate men to brave the penalties of the law; and the ex- 
tent of their sales, before the officials of Government pounced upon 
them, has suggested those cheap publications which have given rise to 
our present train of reflection, and a list of the most important of 
which we have given in a note. The very fact, that they are an experi- 
ment to try how much may be done without transgressing the law, shews 
the anxious care which must ever press upon the editors, and fetter their 
exertions. It is, at the same time, a sufficient guarantee, that, to a 
large and interesting portion of that field, over which a newspaper must 
expatiate, in order to fill up the measure of its interest and usefulness, 
they are debarred access. They can only be regarded as a promise of 
what may be achieved when the taxes upon knowledge are withdrawn. 
The success of Chambers’ Journal—which has already attained to a cir- 
culation of 28,000 copies, and is, moreover, reprinted both in London 
and America—shews that the people do not wish writings that shall 
cater only to one taste or craving of their intellectual nature, but that 
they are ravenous for information. This work, which, as the oldest, we 
deem it our duty to mention first, is a pleasing mixture of amusing and 
instructive extracts from all kinds of authors, with frequent essays, by 
Robert Chambers, than whom no man knows better how to depict, with 
a graphic power, and in a kindly spirit, that portion of society which has 
fallen under his immediate observation. The plan of the work was con- 
ceived, and has energetically and skilfully been carried into execution 
by his brother William, who has also contributed a variety of papers full 
of valuable statistical information. Asa repertory of solid instruction and 
delightful illustration of fire-side morals, it is invaluable. We fervently 
- hope, that its esteemed conductors may long find it as advantageous to 
their own pockets, as it promises to be to the minds of the reading 
public. . 

Partly because of the danger that attends any encroachment upon the 
province of taxed newspapers, but partly, also, we believe, from a fear 
of restricting the circulation of the Journal, all political allusions are 
carefully excluded, by the Messrs. Chambers. Perhaps in a financial 
point of view they are right ; but we regret this limitation of its sphere 
of utility. The violent wrench by which public and private life have of 
late years been separated in this country is most dangerous. The late 





* See an article on the sale of the “ Spectator,” in the “ Penny Magazine” for June 1 4th- 
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dominant party felt, that the principles upon which they acted in public 
business, must have ruined domestic happiness and morality, if brought 
home to the fireside. They had nothing left for it but to assert, that 
political and domestic morality rested upon entirely different principles. 
The consequences need scarcely be enumerated. The men who told 
lies, or, from interested motives, acted contrary to their conscience in 
public, sullied irredeemably the purity of their mind. They could not 
lay aside their bad practices like a pair of dirty overalls on their 
return home. Another evil was the habit superinduced of sneering 
at every expression of public spirit. Never was there a moment of 
our history when we were more in need than we are at present of a 
} bold and energetic teacher—such a one as Luther was, or Cobbett 
‘ might have been---a man who, in a plain and perspicuous manner, could 
: unravel to the understandings all the complex relations of our social 
! system, and, with overpowering eloquence, enforce the necessity of 
| bringing to bear upon every public action the same stern high-toned 

































standard of morality which we apply in the transactions of private 
life. This deficiency “ The Schoolmaster” promises to supply—with what 
success we are scarcely entitled to say—for only three numbers of the 
work have yet appeared. This, however, we can say, that, if delicate 
moral tact, rich powers of illustration, and a rarely equalled flow of hu- 
mour be any guarantee, the domestic duties of ‘ The Schoolmaster ” 
(Schoolmistress ?) will be admirably performed; and that, if sterling 
honesty, great shrewdness, and a heart void of guile, are of any avail, 
his political tuition will be equally valuable. 

The “ Penny Magazine,” although it contains much valuable matter, we 
look upon as a hopeless case. It is conducted upon the same principle 
as all the other works of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and that we humbly conceive to be radically wrong. It is this :— 
Every work must be submitted, in rotation, to all the members of the 
committee of management ; who cut and carve, add, delete, and trans- 
pose at their pleasure, till every feature of originality or individuality 
is expunged, and nothing remains but the most woful commonplace.* 
The illustrious second and third-rate intellects who compose that bod 
succeed uniformly in reducing everything to their own level. Hence, 
while every other of our multitudinous “ Libraries” and “ Miscellanies” 
has produced one or more volumes of mark and note, not one of those 
ushered into the world, under the auspices of the Society, have lived in 
the minds of men, notwithstanding the pertinacity of the array of hire- 
ling puffers, who have sought to trumpet them into notoriety. But, if 
this hold true of one volume, much more in the case of a Journal, to 
which the superintending energy of one mind, giving it a character and = - 
a definite aim, can alone ensure success. What we here insinuate, with 
respect to the “ Penny Magazine,” holds eminently good with respect to its 
ape and would-be rival, the genteelly sanctified “Saturday Magazine.” 
Their characters may be expressed in few words, neither of them will 
do any harm. 





















* Such members of the Society as are versant in the language may translate the 
following stanza, and take the translation to themselves for their pains. 






Gleich Geist von einem Chemicus 
Durch den Retort getrieben— 

Zum Teufel ist der Spiritus 

Das Phlegma ist geblieben. 
















IRELAND, TITHES, AND MR, STANLEY. 


Every post brings evidence, even from Heaven's four quarters, that 
we live amidst brave and ardent hearts. Does Poland weep, and have 
we not tears for her? Does Germany mourn, and has not Britain a 
sigh? Is France, Belgium, or Greece, yea, or even remote America, 
engaged in death-struggle with her vengeful tyrants, and have not 
the mothers of Britain a heaving bosom and an applauding word ? 
Ireland—misgoverned, wretched Ireland !—for her alone is no sympathy 
to be shown? Shall we denounce Metternich, execrate Miguel, consign 
Nicholas to the lowest depths of perdition, and at the same instant, and 
with the same breath, vote a supply of bayonets in redress of Irish 
wrongs, and supplicate a full breeze to waft our admiral to Cove? The 
truth is, we neglect the Irish because we do not know them ; we shew 
so little sympathy with their complaints, because we are quite ignorant 
of what the grievances are which have roused them into passive rebellion. 
The view we have been generally taught to take of the tithe question, 
at once conceals our own personal interests in its righteous decision, 
and shuts our minds to the oppression under which our brethren groan. 
We not only do not comprehend that they are truly fighting our battles, 
that the blood of which Sir Pulteney Malcolm has been sent in quest 
will be shed in defence of our own religious liberties, as truly as that 
which dyed the heath of Marston Moor; but we are still even half in 
doubt whether it will be shed in defence of an enlightened idea of 
the religious liberties of Ireland. Half-opinions are the death of energy. 
To deliver our countrymen from the dominion of half opinions in this 
momentous case, is the object of our present writing. We shall add 
no formal appeal. The facts will speak, if they are once understood ; 
and when they are understood, the Irish Secretary may send his tithe 
bills to the tomb of the Capulets. 

It is quite unnecessary to disguise that we are to advocate in this 
article no plan of “ commuTAtion.” What we want is “ ExTINcTION ”"— 
utter and immediate abolition ; and although Mr, Stanley appears to 
imagine them convertible terms, or at least that a promise of extinction 
can be fulfilled by a most lame attempt at commutation, we believe we 
shall not fail in our undertaking to point out the difference, 

In the second number of this Magazine, there appeared a sort of 
scientific illustration of the fact, that tithes raise the price of produce, 
and therefore necessarily fall upon the consumer of that produce. 
Were the conditions of the actual case, such as supposed in that abstract 
problem, it would be clear as an axiom that no individual within these 
seas could buy his loaf without paying one-tenth of its value to the 
church ; but, although there do exist certain circumstances which 
practically modify the result, they have no other effect than that of ex- 
tending the sphere of the oppression beyond the limits of tithed land, 
and by this means of appearing to lighten its weight, The whole land 
of the country, it is well known, is not subject to tithe; Scotland, and 
a considerable part of England and Wales, having been long relieved 
from it, by compulsory or voluntary commutations. It may in fact be 
stated, without serious error, that one-half of Great Britain is free from 
the tithe-tax ; and the consequences are manifest in the vast superiority 
and completeness of the cultivation of this entitled half. The question 
is, what effect the impost exercises, under these actual eircumstances, 
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upon our population ? and, as we deem it a question on which the lives 
of our brethren are at present depending, we earnestly trust that the 
following statement of its result will be comprehended without the 
exercise of too arduous thought. When we refer to the awful issues 
that may be involved in what we write, we are almost unfitted for the 
assumed task, by very anxiety. Let us entreat from our countrymen a 
willing ear. To represent the case in something of a tangible nature, 
or at least sensible form, suppose that the two annexed lines exhibit the 
relative extent of cultivation of our tithed and untithed 

soils; the cultivation of the latter having advanced C A 
from the best soil at A gradually down as far as the 
comparatively barren soil at B, and that of the former 
having stopt at D, a soil much better than B, as it is 
less removed from the best soils at A and C, but not 
more profitable to the farmer, in consequence of the 
noxious operation of the tax. Remove the burthen 
under which the tithed land labours ; and, as all cause 
of inequality will thus be removed, the tendency will 
clearly be, that the cultivation of the two territories 
become immediately equalized. ‘To become equalized, 
however, as neither more nor less corn can be re- 
quired than before, the cultivation of the one must 
advance, and that of the other recede to meet it. The : 
process of equalization will therefore be somewhat of ee seveibeds iF 
this sort :—The culture of the formerly tithed land 

will advance to a certain point E, and that of the for- 

merly free land will recede from the unfertile soils at B 
B to the point F, where the soils correspond with 

those at E. Now, as it is well known that the price of corn is deter- 
mined by the cost of its production on the lowest soils cultivated, the 
new price will be the money required to raise it on the soil F or E., 
whereas its former price was the higher sum necessary to raise it on the 
more unproductive land at B. The difference of the expense, then, 
of raising corn on the soils at F and B, is just what every consumer in 
the country pays in consequence of the existence of tithes; and it is 
from this tax, this increment on the price of bread paid by each con- 
sumer, that tithe is drawn. From this source ALONE, tithe is extracted: 
for the only other source available is rent ; and it might easily be made 
clear that, after the abolition of tithes, the aggregate rental of the 
country would be almost the same as before. We scarcely know an 
amount of sacrifice to which we would not submit, if it could but tend 
to impress upon our countrymen the great truth here established. 
TITHE PAID BY THE consuMER! Let the fact be but once known,—let it 
be understood even in half its significancy, and tithe is gone, and Ire 

land peaceful and free. Such is indeed the undisguised character of 
that impost, on account of which Government is apparently preparing 
to pacify our hapless sister island by the argument of the sabre, and to 
plunge her families into mourning! We must contemplate so serious a 
matter with yet deeper attention, and follow out its details. 

Our hatred of Tithe is utter, unextinguishable, relentless ; and we 
can show reason for our detestation. In the first place, we hold it 
worthy of all hatred, as a mere provision of finance. It is an impost, 
be it observed, upon the first necessaries of life ; and, of course, paid by 
every man, woman, and child, in proportion to their consumption of 
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these necessaries. Now, however we differ in wealth, we must all live ; 
and many a wealthy man consumes, perhaps, less of these coarse pro- 
ducts of the soil than the poor man. The tax must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a poll-tax; a tax levied upon the whole inhabitants of the 
three kingdoms, by so much per head, and without regard to wealth, 
station, or condition. It is a tax towards which the Aristocrat, who rolls 
in his inherited purple, or wallows in the spoliation of provinces, and who 
deposits his spawn upon the benefices of the favoured Church, contributes 
in no greater amount than the haggard mob-man and his starving chil- 
dren. The beggar upon the streets does not consume his mouldy mor- 
sel, without as well serving the Church’s revenue as the noble lady at her 
luxurious luncheon, And is it a question to be put, in these days, when 
a knowledge of economical science is so general, and the principles of 
righteous taxation so widely understood—that a provision of this odious 
kind, drawing, as it does, its indiscriminate and burdensome supply 
without the least regard to the property or condition of the burdened 
individual, shall be allowed longer to remain upon our statute-book ? 
Evil taxation is the modern form of tyranny; it is thus alone that the 
rich man can now lay his heavy finger upon the loins of the poor: and 
well appears the secret to be understood by the Church! But the tithe 
impost is not atrocious merely in reference to its financial character, 
or when the mode of its incidence alone is viewed. To perceive the op- 
pression in its whole length and breadth, we must look at the partiality 
of its application. Every one knows that tithes go to the upholding of a 
certain specific form of religious belief, and are, of course, devoted to 
the sole benefit of such as subscribe to its peculiar creed: and, now, 
that we have become acquainted with the contributors to the tithe- 
raised revenues—even the whole inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, indiscriminately ; let us notice what number draw any boon from 
the application of them. In England, which is the stronghold of the 
favoured creed, at least four-sevenths of the whole inhabitants are dis- 
senters ; most of whom hate the Church, and the others view it with 
indifference :—In Ireland, the dissenters amount to at least six-se- 
venths ; and, in Scotland, almost to a man, we are heretics. Mark, 
then, the real state of the present system of things. Out of twenty-six 
millions of population, eighteen have no earthly connexion with the 
Established Church, nor interest in her concerns ; and of these eighteen 
millions, every individual is as severely taxed in her behoof as any indi- 
vidual of the eight who adhere to her! Require we another word to 
explain our detestation of tithes? Shall we permit the eight millions to 
fleece the eighteen ? Shall we, we Scorsmen, whose fathers did some small 
deeds in old times,—deeds of which fond mothers have often told arous- 
ing tales to their children, in behalf of our religious freedom, in behalf 
of another form of the very question now under discussion,—sit tamely 
by while the fateful struggle is proceeding, and permit our money to 
be voted away for the appalling purpose of bayoneting the brave men 
who have no words in their mouths but those for which our forefa- 
thers died, and follow no example but that which shed an unfading 
lustre over our native land? Oh, Ireland! miserably have you been 
wronged, perseveringly aggrieved, trampled on; but surely this last 
injury, this completion of all insults, is not one that can be offered you ! 
In this the first morning of freedom, the very birth-hour of liberty, 
when you ask a fish shall we give you a serpent? When you demand 
justice, and with your own, claim also our deliverance, shall we answer 
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you by the trampling of horses and the sabre’s clash ? Countrymen ! Is 
it a reason for your bayoneting the Lrish, that, in consequence of local 
circumstances, they have been aroused to the feeling of this system of 
religious intolerance, while you are still the dupes of its contrivers ? 
Can it diminish your interest, in the issue of the struggle, that the Irish 
have a still greater interest, and have been goaded on to take a lead in 
it by a near view of the oppression resting upon us all, a familiarity 
with the object of that oppression, and a more than average share of its 
load? In truth, Ireland knows thoroughly the meaning of a church 
without members, and parsons without a charge! They thought her power- 
less ; so long and so safely to be despised, that they withdrew all veil, 
and blustered before her in undisguised enormity. ‘The Aristocrats’ 
church, or the Aristocrats’ spawning bed—for, as we have already 
hinted, they are one,—could command respect only from distant trans- 
montane Scotsmen; it was in the midst of Irishmen, and they under- 
stood it well. Great, too, have been their own special grievances ? 
What is termed small tithe scarcely exists except in Ireland ; and, at 
any rate, has no influence even of an indirect kind upon us. The black- 
guard proctor,—for desperate men were uniformly selected for a task to 
which none but a desperate man would address himself,—had a right to 
obtrude his ill-favoured visage into the cottager’s garden—to demand ac- 
count of the fruits of his private and most sacred industry—to tithe off 
the produce of the garden-beds cultivated by his wife or children—to 
attach his tenth calf, his tenth lamb, or his tenth pig,—to take, in short, 
the tenth of every thing that could be converted into fat, or that half 
fluid sart of red, ill-odoured, clotted stuff, he terms blood, by the agency 
of the capacious paunch which had expanded itself into a receptacle for 
the first fruits of the whole parish! Did Irishmen, sometimes, make 
the process-server eat his process? We wonder they did no worse, Did 
they card the proctor? We admire the nation whose despair could be 
tempered by a joke. Have they, now and then, overpassed the bounds of 
righteous anger, and been entrapped into brutality and crime ! We com- 
pare the infrequency of the offence with the magnitude and constancy 
of the provocation. We refer to the nation’s scheme of passive resis- 
tance, to their well-ordered and temperate resolution to be free, as a 
proof of how much they are belied by our tourists ; for such men cannot 
be barbarians! In the reports of our Honourable House, we perceive 
many references to the distress of clergymen, and much horror at the 
opposition to the “ divine authority of law ;” but there is no tribute to 
the peacefulness, the mercy, the signal forbearance of this much op- 
pressed and trodden-down people. Never shall we forget the debt 
owing by all freemen to our present assembly of Commons,—to their 
unsurpassed resolution, their unwearied constancy ; but its members 
have truly much to learn, and are still grievously beset by low-browed, 
vulgar prejudices. The mob-man wears coarse cloth and eats coarser 
fare, and eke, may be, in rags ; but his sufferings have been far deeper 
than those of the mitre-man, and his feelings no less keen, This and 
other lessons can be taught our legislators only by the agency of ‘‘ mob- 
influence.” Countrymen! let us see to it, and gratefully provide a 
suitable education for our Friends! 

But we are to have a “ commutation ;” and the Irish are to be bay- 
oneted only because they obstinately reject Mr. Stanley’s kindness. 
What a mockery there is in this word commutation, and what an insult 
in its pretensions as areform! It must be clear even to a child, that 
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the only tithe reform of which the nation can accept is a change which 
would remove or lighten the two odious influences of the impost above 
described,—which would give it an incidence somehow proportionate to 
the payer's property, and insure its application in a manner more gen- 
erally suitable to the welfare or wishes of the entire population. These 
are the two brands which stamp tithe as most odious ; they are the 
marks which have set it apart as a condemned thing; and the question 
as to righteous or acceptable commutation is this,—Can these be done 
away, so long as tithe in any form is preserved? It is our fixed opinion 
that they cannot: we believe them no mere accidents or concomitants 
of the impost,"but inherent in its very nature ; and were there necessity, 
we could soon show grounds for our belief. Mr. Stanley, however, does 
not make a call upon our arguments ; for he does not pretend, even to 
enter upon the inquiry. Some vague promise indeed we have, of a 
Church Reform, in nubibus ; but of what kind may be augured from 
our Reformer’s celebrated declaration that church property is to be held 
as sacred as rent. In regard of the financial question, he has the sole 
object to make tithe if possible less odious: to render it less hateful 
appears never to have entered into his thoughts. He would remove, if 
at all possible, the feeling of the burden; he would lighten its apparent 
weight : but the burden itself, or the rea/ weight, he will not attempt to 
remove, A sore exists, an unsightly political uleer, and he has no wish 
to cure it, but merely—as if by aid of our able friend Liston—to cover it, if 
possible, with a new skin. ‘To collect tithes in name of the landlord, 
and thereby to save the clergy from disagreeable contact with their pa- 
rishioners, is an object dear to Mr. Stanley as the very apple of his eye ; 
and if he fails in enabling the landlord to collect the full amount of 
tithe, his whole bill fails. We believe it will fail; we believe that its 
provisions, even if allowed full and free exercise, will in a short time 
utterly fail, for they are founded on no true views of economy ; but mis- 
chief is ingenious, and, even in their failure, they will provide for tithe’s 
permanency as a Porr-Tax. The slang notion has hitherto been, that 
tithes fall upon rent. Bishops and Archbishops oracularly pronounced 
it; and John Lord Eldon gave it his legal imprimatur, when he “ reprov- 
ed” the Marquis of Lansdowne for uttering the word “tax.” How then 
have the Landlords borne it ? Have they contrived no means of throwing 
the imaginary burden from their shoulders? and should it turn out a 
consequence of Mr. Stanley’s bill that some part of it really fall upon 
rent, will they demand no relief from the actual burden? What they 
did when frightened merely, we all know, and may hence augur what 
they will do when hurt. At the present moment, they are in the en- 
joyment of a countervail for the fancied incidence of tithes upon their 
incomes ; and although we might shame them out of that countervail on 
the passing of a measure of extinction, we may depend upon it, they 
will he little disposed to give it up or permit its diminution, if we really 
burden them by a measure of commutation. It is notorious that the 
corn-law is mainly defended by a consideration of the presumed extra- 
ordinary burdens lying upon land ; and if tithe be made to fall actually 
upon rent, and the present suppositious burden thus converted into a real 
burden, there can exist no doubt that a part of this incidental protecting 
duty will be put down to the account of compensation for it, and con- 
secrated accordingly. The protecting duty, as all the world knows, protects 
rent by taxing the consumer ; and here again therefore we are, after all 
our Irish secretary's midnight study—his boasting, and vapouring, and 
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loud speaking—exactly in our former situation, wirn Trrne as A Pout. 
Tax: only that, instead of having the feeble clergy to contend with, 
we are pitted against the whole agricultural interest in the House of 
Commons, backed by their House of Mischief! Patience fails us to cha. 
racterize this insult to the feelings of the nation, this piece of unvar- 
nished humbug. Extinction of tithes, forsooth! Why, instead of even 
pretending to extinguish them, this wilful and insolent young man takes 
the keeping of them out of hands weak and irremediably paralyzed, and 
confides them to a party which he conceives powerful enough to ward off 
the arm of justice for half a century to come; and he terms his act, 
conciliation of Ireland! What we wish at present is, that all this be 
known. We unveil before our countrymen the real claims of this aristo- 
cratical reform ; we show them a law, about to be imposed upon us, which 
can pretend to no higher sanction than might be pled for an edict of 
Miguel or Nero ; and we inform them that it is on account of her brave 
resistance to such despotism, on the part of a presuming scion of a Saxon 
house,—her worn out long-suffering of the freaks of a vain youth, who 
approached her shores but to insult her,—that British daggers are to be 
soon sheathed in Irish bosoms, and that unhappy country clothed in her 
shroud ! 

What provokes us most in our contemplation of this outrageous defi- 
ance of justice and true law, is not only its own demerits, but the signal 
ignorance and contempt thereby manifested of an opportunity to set an 
important question for ever at rest, and to save the country from pro- 
longed and disastrous agitations, Our view of the opportunity is indeed 
widely different from that of Mr. Stanley and the Tories, who are cheer- 
ing him on. His aristocratic mind can take in the idea of no opportu- 
nity but one,—an opportunity to bolster up old abuses for a few paltry 
yvears—to lengthen out the dominion of the oligarchy over the many— 
to sacrifice the rights of freemen and the peace of the empire upon 
the altar of a fusty corporation, and to immolate justice at the shrine 
of prejudice. That he has done, or at least endeavoured to accomplish 
all this, he probably esteems his highest glory ; for narrow intellects are 
uniformly tinctured with fanaticism. To say that the opportunity to 
perform an act which might stand the test of time, an act which might 
embody some of those grand principles that are ever evolving and assu- 
ming a wider dominion, as the destinies of the world unfold,—was now 
within Mr. Stanley’s reach, were to say that a deaf man might hear, ora 
despot love mankind. He has missed it, and that is enough ; his eye is 
not formed for a stretch to immortality, as the gorgeous vista was right 
before him, and he gazed—prone to the earth! Let his biographer but 
state this, and he may save himself the trouble of commentary. The 
fact is clear and damning,—that he might, but would not,—that Ireland 
demanded the actualizing of religious charity, the removal of bloated 
oppression, and he doggedly leagued himself with the oligarch, and, to 
pacify Ireland, invoked the sabre! Is it asked what we want—what we 
are angry with him for not doing—what we are as certain must yet be 
done, as that the sun marches through the heavens? If one man can 
still put the question in very ignorance, let him meditate upon our 
answer. It is here :— 

Tithe ought to have been abolished, utterly, immediately ; and along 
with it that duty which the landlords imposed, in pretended countervail 
of a burden that never fell upon them. This had been just, and was 


practicable: it had stood the buffet of opinion, and no storm would have 
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shaken the arrangement. ‘The question as to the Established Church 
remains, and we had been still willing to treat it even upon the doctrines 
now in vogue. The sum required for its support in the different coun. 
ties ought to have been raised within the several counties, upon the 
known principles of fair and defensible finance ; by means, perhaps, of 
a modified property-tax. Mr. Senior objects to this as an increase of the 
burdens of the people ; but he foolishly overlooks that the tax remitted, 
compared with the tax imposed, presses with at least a tenfold force. 
That the new impost might have been comparatively light in amount as 
well as nature, we are prepared to uphold, from what we find written in 
books on Church and State polity, by reverend prelates, as well as from 
what is due to religion. ‘* The immediate and direct motive,” says 
Bishop Marsh, “ which operates in the establishment of a religion, is its 
Utility to the State ; and that Utility, viz. to the State, will be greater or 
less, in proportion to the number and influence of the party which pro- 
fesses it.” Our inference from the foregoing will hardly be denied,— 
that the money paid for it should be proportionate to its utility. ‘To 
this maxim should be joined two others upheld by common observation, 
and common prudence :—A church with few members, in order to have 
the maximum efficiency, ought to be a poor or even a missionary church ; 
and—A rich church anywhere is in signal danger of becoming an unpo- 
pular, if not a despised one. In the former of these maxims we merely 
compress the secret of that moral power by which all creeds have fought 
their way against obstacles ; and, in the latter, allusion is made to a far 
deeper principle than the danger of exciting envy in the atrabilious and 
malignant. Envy, hatred, and contempt, are caused not by mere sta- 
tion, but by the want of those moral qualities and that dignity of mind 
which command respect. Station is only hazardous as it tends to inflate 
us with pride, to sunder us from sympathy with the multitude of our 
fellow-pilgrims, to render us contemptible. These are the effects of 
riches. Upon the rich man Christ's emphatic sentence still rests ; and al- 
ready in the twin churches of our sister kingdoms has it wrought out its 
curse, 

Our principles of Church Reformation are thus shortly unfolded. 
They will yet triumph over our opponents, The day has dawned in 
which the application of moral truth to the process of political regene- 
ration, is no longer to be laughed at as a dream, Not many years will 
elapse until justice shall rule in Great Britain ; and, flowing from her 
high example, as light from the sun, the principles of justice will one 
day renovate the withered and wintry old world, and advance religion, 
and nourish peace in ages and amongst generations, from whom Mr 
Stanley himself has shut out all knowledge of his name. 





THE SUICIDE, 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


ADIEU, too barren waste of earth, 
Ye pangs of life, thou freezing sun ! 
A phantom pale at morning’s birth 
I pass away, perceiv’d of none ; 
Ye palms of an immortal spring, 
Her fluttering feeble quest of you 
My spirit leaves, and folds her wing, 
Adieu ! 
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Dratnu has been fearfully ambitious of late. The mould is yet fresh 
on the graves of Goéthe, Cuvier, Bilderdyk, Niebuhr, Crabbe, Bentham, 
Mackintosh, Perier, and others of whose names nations were proud. 
While we write, his hand is stealing towards another brow, from which 
it has already reft the crown of intelligence ; and menaces the world 
with a funeral which shall strike the hearts of millions with sorrow and 
astonishment. ‘The period cannot now be far distant, when all the re.. 
maining worthies of the age shall have exchanged their inheritance of 
the Present, for the Past. As their voices successively fall mute, we feel 
that the earth is growing dumb and barren. We look despondingly 
around for the new actors who should sueceed to the parts which these 
have left vacant and unoccupied,—and amidst the animation of 
our present hopes, and the exultation of our present triumphs, we re- 
collect with a chilling sense of admonition, that the era which has been 
distinguished by so many great achievements, has also (thus evenly does 
the scale of human felicity seem to be poized) been darkened by the fal- 
ling asleep of those whose presence was a privilege and a pride to their 
generation, 

In some respects, indeed, we fear that we have fallen upon evil times. 
In the higher departments of mental exertion we now seek with little 
success for something that may afford a promise whereupon to fasten 
our hopes for the future. The great array of strong and bright-souled 
men whe have for so many years advanced and guarded the circuit of 
our literature, are leaving to other hands a charge which their own great 
triumphs have rendered still more grave and trying than when they 
received the inheritance. It is no light task which they will bequeath. 
It will demand rare endowments, sedulous diligence, and true singleness 
of purpose ; above all, a sincere, nay, almost a religious spirit of dedi. 
cation, which alone can array the mind to its worthy performance. 


“ And Echo answered * Where are they 2’ ” 


Of talent, we discern an abundance on every side. We see much 
laudable reverence exhibited towards the relicts of departed genius ; and 
of mental activity, to an extent hitherto unexampled, we have daily 
and striking evidence. It is the purpose—the direction—the religion, 
as we have above remarked, that we fear may be found wanting. So 
intimately do we feel this, that we are firmly persuaded that the ad- 
vancement or degeneracy of the era we are about to commence, will be 
mainly decided by the degree to which this principle shall influence or 
be absent from the efforts ef mind. We consider that there was never 
atime when the assertion of high motive, as the guiding-star of all ad- 
venturers in literature, was more needful than in this our present state 
of uncertainty and transition. The old supports are falling from our 
temples ; and we must take heed that others, and right stedfast ones, be 
cet upin their places, lest the edifice become a ruin. 

From these considerations, no less than because of the suggestion af- 
forded by a late melancholy announcement, we have thought that it will 
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not be unprofitable to devote some time to the observation of a charac- 
ter, in which the sustaining and ennobling class of motives to which we 
have adverted, were more than commonly prominent and active. We 
shall briefly attempt to trace some features of a beautiful Life, which, 
though short, contained, by a singular happiness, the sum of all that we 
seek in the most ylorious longevity ; to exalt, for the love and instrue- 
tion of as many as we can influence, the exumple of a true Poet, whose 
actions were an emanation of the spirit which inspired his song ; and to 
scatter, as far as lies in our power, some affectionate remembrances over 
the grave of as kindly, as bright, and as heroie a spirit as God ever sent 
upon earth, or early reealled unto himself. 

In the obituaries of the last few months, we have been struck by find- 
ing a name, beside those we have already enumerated,—that, namely, 
of Theodor Korner’s Father. Wimself an estimable and educated man, 
occupying a more than respectable station in society, and honoured by 
the friendship of most of the distinguished men in Germany, it is in 
virtue of the first-mentioned title alone, that the notice of his decease 
will be most widely impressive, and his name for ever held in remem- 
brance. Of this gifted son, whom he was destined so long to survive, of 
his opening life of promise, rapidly followed by noble performance, and 
nobler death,—we shall therefore take the present occasion to speak. 
And if we shall sueceed in winning the attention of our readers to the 
memory of this generous and true-hearted being, or call down a few 
drops to freshen the oaken garland which hangs over his tomb, we shall, 
we are firmly persuaded, have rendered good service to the cause of 
whatever is good, and enduring, and lovely ; while paying, in part, 
our debt of gratitude for the many deep and purifying emotions which 
we have owed to the frequent contemplation of his life and writings. 

Carl Theodor Korner was born in Dresden, on the 31st September, 
1791; his father being, at that time, counsellor of appeals in some of the 
courts of the capital. His commencement of life was not auspicious. 
fll health, acting ona feeble constitution, prolonged the season of child- 
hood, and (fortunately, perhaps, for his poetical bias) kept him much, 
during the first years of his life, in the open air, amidst vineyards and 
gardens ; at an age when more robust children are already labouring at 
the sour rudiments of learning. lie was far from exciting notice by any 
tokens of precocious talent ; but was ever remarked for the gentle, yet 
firm, temper of his disposition, his quick sensibility to affection, and an 
excitable imagination. His bodily strength preceded the development 
of his mind. As his years increased he devoted himself to, and excelled 
in, bodily exercises, and bestowed successful attention upon music and 
drawing. In the mean time, his intellectual powers gradually, at first, 
but afterwards, with great rapidity, began to unfold themselves. His 
first progress in education was indeed not conspicuous, but rather from 
impatience than incapacity, as he readily mastered those branches which 
awakened his interest ;—these were History, Physics, and the Mathe- 
matics. He was not prompt in the acquisition of languages ;* and, it is 
worthy of remark, as almost prophetic of his subsequent tendencies, 
that, from his earliest youth, he appeared to entertain an almost insu- 


* A want of aptitude, in this respect, has been remarked in many of our greatest 
intellects. Some, we know, have gone so far as to deny the compatibility of large 
mental capacity, with the peculiar property of mind which successfully attains lan« 
guages. 
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perable aversion to the French. He may almost be said to have been 
born with peetry in his mouth; for, he began to compose verses when 
little more than a child: but these did not excite, perhaps did not merit, 
attention. His father, with a just feeling, which is worthy of praise and 
imitation, carefully abstained from encouraging him to efforts for which 
he remained yet to learn whether his son were truly fitted ; lest, as he 
wisely observed, he might find one day that he had been forcing a weed, 
where he had hoped to rear a choice and beautiful flower. 

This judicious caution was advantageous to young Korner ; not less so 
was the choice of the poets, with whose writings he was first made ac- 
quainted. ‘The works of Schiller and Goethe taught the boy to contem- 
plate a high standard of art ; and no partial applause disturbed the com- 
parison which he thus learned to draw between his immature attempts 
and productions of true excellence. The effect was to impress upon his 
mind the necessity of assiduous labour, in order to attain a like success, 
while it excited, rather than subdued his ambition. The impulse of song 
within him was too vivid to be repressed ; yet we find, that, for a long 
time, he only attempted compositions of a light and sportive character ; 
regarding himself as yet unqualified for efforts of a more serious nature, 
and eagerly gathering, on all hands, the materials for future exertion, 
To this happiness in his early education, aided by a strong natural sym- 
pathy and reverence for everything elevated in thought or act, we are 
disposed to aseribe much of the foree and dignity of charaeter which his 
genius afterwards displayed, while he was yet on the threshold of life. 

In the meanwhile, the business of his education was going on, at the 
Kreuz-Schule, or High School, at Dresden; and afterwards, by private 
instructors, under his father’s roof, until his seventeenth year. By this 
time, his capacity had widely unfolded itself; his acquisitions, during 
the last two years, had been considerable ; and he began to give abun- 
dant promise of what he so soon afterwards fulfilled. In the cirele of 
his family and a few chosen friends, he was beloved for the union of 
softness and vivacity, which marked his disposition and manners. 
Throughout life, indeed, he possessed, in a rare degree, the gift of win- 
ning affection from all who approached him. Like all true poets, like 
all unspoiled characters, indeed, he delighted in the society of women ; 
and was blessed with that nameless endowment which wins their favour ; 
while the position and literary connexions of his father procured him 
the advantage of early familiarity with many intelligent and distinguish- 
ed men, who visited Dresden. 

It was now time to adopt some pursuit or profession in life; for the 
circumstances of Counsellor Korner were not such as to secure his son 
an indolent independence. The selection of this, with the kind and ju- 
dicious attention which seems to have ever presided over his education, 
was intrusted to his own choice; and a strange one, as it would at first 
appear, considering the natural bias of his disposition, did young Kérner 
make ; the study, namely, of mining, which, in Germany, is reduced to 
a science, and cultivated as a profession. In this choice, however, as in 
many acts of his later life, we discover a pregnant trait of Korner’s re. 
solute strength of mind; which urged him, conscious as he was, of too 
eager a predilection for ideal pursuits, to embrace one eminently op- 
posed to them, as a moral discipline, which the prevalent bias of his 
mind required, And having thus chosen his task, he proceeded, gladly 
amd earnestly, to achieve it ; and was not long in adorning it with graces 
borrowed from his rich and fanciful imagination. Some of his earliest 
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serious lyrics, and one dramatic sketch of considerable beauty, describe, 
in poetical imagery, the contest of human enterprize with the gnomes, 
kobolds, and sprites, wherewith tradition has peopled the bowels of the 
mine. 

It was in the summer of 1808 that he entered the mining academy at 
Freyberg, (then superintended by the celebrated Werner,) and pursued, 
with great enthusiasm and diligence, the various studies required by his 
destined profession. During the two years he passed at this institution, 
his character acquired a maturity and depth which surprised even those 
who thought te know him best. A seriousness of temper, to which the 
violent death of a beloved fellow-student is supposed to have contri- 
buted, began to mingle with the buoyancy of his spirits, without sub- 
duing them ; and, amidst the fervour of youth, was seen unfolding the 
strength and earnestness of the man. His stay at Freyberg was enli- 
vened by frequent visits to his family, and by excursions through the 
mountainous scenes of Saxony, in which his passionate love of nature 
was again called out and gratified. Nor was his pen idle; a constant 
exercise of powers, now beginning to be thoroughly awakened, gave him 
confidence and facility in composition ; and, from this period, he seems 
to have attained a clear and hopeful insight into his true vocation, which 
never afterwards abandoned him. We must here pause to remark, as a 
rare and precious feature in Kérner’s mind, the full consciousness, which 
seems thus early to have inspired him, that he was born to be a poet. 
This conviction, the offspring of a power inwardly felt, and, as far as 
possibly opposed to self.praise, or vain satisfaction with his productions, 
was present to him at all times, supporting him with strength and joy in 
the task which he imposed upon himself, and ever keeping his view sin- 
gle and firmly attached to the worthy and the beautiful. For, if he felt 
the poet within him, he did not the less intimately acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of assiduous and resolute culture, to the attainment of that noble 
designation. 

His first publication, under the title of “ Flower-buds,” appeared in the 
interval between quitting Freyberg in 1810, and entering the University of 
Leipzig. Although full of promise, the “ Flower-buds” are far from being 
finished or excellent poems ; but the young author’s father, who himself 
now clearly perceived his son’s destiny was to be a writer, encouraged 
rather than dissuaded the publication, although he knew it to be some- 
what immature ; wisely desiring, that he should, as early as possible, 
learn the necessity of submitting himself to a tribunal more rigid than 
the indulgent circle of family critics. 

Koérner’s stay at Leipzig was neither long nor profitable. The stu- 
dents were, at that time, ranged in two parties, in a state of almost 
open hostility to each other. To remain neutral had been impossible, 
even to one of a temperament less fiery than that of our young bard, 
Quarrels, jovial meetings, and the consequent interruption of studious 
pursuits, which he nevertheless attempted to reconcile with the wild 
career into which he had plunged, naturally brought him into collision 
with the academical authorities ; and his father decided upon removing 
him, after a few months residence, to Berlin. 

Here, under the protection of a valued friend of his father’s, he re- 
sumed his studies with ardour ; and the advantages of every kind which 
his new situation seemed to secure, encouraged the most sanguine anti- 


cipations. But a violent fever, which attacked young Korner only a 


short time after his arrival in Berlin, with the lingering debility which 
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it produced, entirely disturbed this promising arrangement; and ren- 
dered a long interval of repose and change of scene needful to his re- 
storation. When this at length took place, his father, who was alarmed 
by the spirit at that time prevalent throughout the German Universi- 
ties, renounced the idea of replacing him at Berlin, or entering him, as 
he desired, at Heidelberg. Strongly relying upon the excellence of his 
disposition, and anxious to afford his now developed powers a wider field 
for ambition and exercise ; desirous, perhaps, at the same time, of re- 
moving him from scenes and associations of an injurious tendency, he re- 
solyed upon sending him to Vienna, where a cordial reception, and the 
most valuable introductions were offered by his tried friends the Prus- 
sian Minister Von Humboldt, and the celebrated Frederick Schlegel. 
Under such auspices, and in the confidence which his son’s character in- 
spired, he did not fear to expose him to the temptations of the most 
luxurious capital in Germany ; nor had he ever reason to repent his de- 
cision. 

From this important era in Theodor Korner’s life, we cease to re- 
gard him as a mere youth ; and watch, with strong interest, the progress 
of his character and powers, from the time when he may be said to have 
been first placed in a state of independent action. The brilliancy of the 
scene upon which he now entered, the attractions of every kind which 
surrounded him, while they produced, on his impressible and eager tem- 
perament, all the intoxication of novelty, did but the more excite his 
ambition to the further culture of those faculties of which he was now 
fully, though not vainly conscious. Accordingly, we. mark, about this 
period, a rapid expansion in the features of his mind, with a more assi- 
duous, though interrupted, devotion to many important branches of 
study ; and we discover the high objects of his pursuit at last present- 
ed to his view, with a clearness which nothing henceforward will be 
found to overcloud. He had embraced his calling, and now earnestly 
began to labour at its duties. Amidst the allurements of society, and 
the pleasures of every description which Vienna affords, and which no 
one could enjoy with a keener zest than the young poet, he undertook a 
resolute course of study and composition ; and the rapid succession, no 
less than the progressive improvement of the compositions which he 
gave to the world during the eighteen months ef his sojourn in that 
capital, attest the fervour, as well as the success, of his labours. 

His attention was now directed to the drama. The first of his works 
in this branch of writing, two small pieces in a comic vein, entitled, 
“The Bride,” and “ The Green Domino,” were received with applause, 
and acted in the January of 1812, These were followed by a burlesque 
sketch, called “The Watchman,” which was also successful. Having 
thus, as it were, felt his ground, he chose a subject of a graver cast, 
and produced “ Toni,” a drama founded upon a West-Indian story,— 
and a one-act piece of a fearfully tragic interest, named “ The Expia- 
tion,” which is omitted in the edition of his works published by his fa- 
ther. And now that he deemed himself sufficiently prepared for a greater 
effort, he designed, and soon completed his first great tragedy, ‘* Zriny,” 
—founded upon the noble devotedness of the Hungarian hero of that 
name, in defending the fortress of Sigeth against an overwhelming force 
of Turkish besiegers, led by Solyman the Great. This tragedy, although 
disfigured by tumid passages, and other faults of inexperience, was a 
noble and remarkable effort for a youth who had barely reached his 
twentieth year. The subject is eminently dramatic, and the principal 
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characters stand forth with a power and discrimination, which at once 
evinced Kérner’s genius to be eminently suited to this dignified class of 
composition. It was acted with enthusiasm at Vienna; the author was 
called for at the close of the performance,—an honour rarely paid,— 
and his reputation as a poet of the highest promise was from thenceforth 
permanently established. His next work was “ Hedwig,” a serious 
drama ; and he soon afterwards completed his second regular tragedy, 
“ Rosamund ;” the name of which. will suggest to English readers the 
subject thus happily chosen. In vigour it is, perhaps, inferior to “ Zriny ;” 
but displays a finer drawing of character, a more natural style, and si- 
tuations of deeper pathos. The progress of the author in the more exqui- 
site beauties of his art is distinctly perceptible. There are passages in 
this fine tragedy which yield to few in the German, or, indeed, in any 
other language. To conclude, without interruption, the catalogue of his 
dramatic labours in this brief but active period, we must name his last 
serious sketch, entitled ‘ Joseph Hederic,” commemorative of an act of 
devotion in an Austrian petty officer towards his commander; a most 
beautifully written and touching production. In the intervals of these 
his more serious occupations, he found leisure to publish several small 
comic pieces—* The Cousin from Bremen,”—*‘ The Corporal,’—‘ The 
Governess,’—together with two operas—‘‘ The Fisherman’s Daughter,” 
and ‘* The Sentinel for four years,” and poetical pieces in great number. 
Of his dramatic writings we shall not here attempt an analysis ; as they 
deserve, and will probably form the subject of a separate paper. For the 
present, after just pausing to remark the wonderful fertility which the 
above catalogue evinces, we shall pass rapidly on to the further history 
of the Author. 

The mere time requisite for the production of these works, added 
to his hours of study, would not have furnished, to one so rapid and 
abundant as Korner, sufficient occupation to guard him from the dissi- 
pations of Vienna. A charm of a stronger and more beautiful nature, 
however, was now his most effectual safeguard. He had not long ar- 
rived ‘in the capital, before he became passionately attached to a lovely 
and excellent girl, who fully merited and returned his affection. The 
connexion was sanctioned by his parents, and the sum of Kérner’s hap- 
piness seemed complete. At this juncture, the only obstacle to his im- 
mediate union with his beloved was apparently removed, by his ob- 
taining the appointment of Court-dramatist to the Emperor; a post of 
emolument no less than distinction, and which assured him an esta- 
blishment for life. Upon this, the sunniest period of Kérner’s existence, 
it is difficult to dwell without bitter emotion. On reading the numerous 
poems addressed by him to his mistress, breathing intense and hopeful 
affection,—playful, and tender, and full of projects of future happiness ; 
with the instant remembrance before us of the great act of devoted- 
ness to which all these lovely possessions and prospects were offered up, 
we can hardly trust our feelings. But with what immeasurable love and 
reverence do we regard the man, who, with a full consciousness of the 
extent of his meditated sacrifice, with a disposition which rendered this 
sacrifice, above all others, trying and costly, did, nevertheless, at the 
call of what he deemed his duty, unhesitatingly renounce all this wealth 
of happiness, to struggle, and suffer, and die! 

Kérner had long watched, with no indifferent eye, the political de- 
gradation of Germany. Bitterly, indeed, did he resent the yoke which 
Napoleon had laid upon the necks of his countrymen ; and some of his 
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earliest published writings contain repeated allusions, now in a plain- 
tive, now in an indignant tone, to their subservience. A disposition 
like Kérner’s, warm and chivalrous, full of love towards his father. 
land, and keenly alive to its glory, could not but feel galled and humi- 
liated by the total loss of its national independence, For a long time, 
the fate of his country seemed hopeless, and the power of Napoleon to 
increase with every new aggression. The watchers for Gernian eman- 
cipation, the while, could but await, in sullen resignation, a better day, 
and the ultimate deliverance which they felt entitled to expect, from 
the clearness of their cause and the unrighteousness of their enslaver, 
Towards the close of 1812, however, the prospect of this deliverance 
appeared rapidly unfolding. The terrible retreat from Moscow was a 
signal for hope and for revolt, At first, there were popular uprisings, 
partial contests, the arming of partisans. At length, Prussia declared 
for war. These proceedings Kérner observed with the most intense 
interest ; and, no sooner did the celebrated appeal of the King of 
Prussia make its appearance, than he resolved that the time was now 
come when all lovers of their country were called upon to rise and 
strike in for the good cause. Without an instant’s hesitation, yet not 
thoughtlessly, for his mind had long weighed the subject ; not without 
pain,—for he well knew he was forsaking, most probably for ever, all 
that he loved best on earth, did he resolve to betake himself to the 
Prussian rendezvous. The following sentences from a letter, which he 
wrote upon this occasion to his father, will display, more powerfully 
than any language we could employ, the true nobility of this heroic 
sacrifice, 

“The Prussian Eagle is abroad, and_awakens in all true bosoms the warmest hopes 
of a freedom for Germany. My art pines for her lost Fatherland—let me be her 
worthy champion! Now that I know what bliss life may afford,—now that all the 
stars of my fortune are thus beautifully shining down upon me; it must,—by 
Heaven, it cannot but be a worthy impulse ; it cannot but be the conviction that no 
sacrifice can be too great, for the best possession of mankind, national liberty, that 
urges me on! * * * * * Shall I, with a coward’s enthusiasm, sit trilling songs 
upon the victories of my countrymen?’ I know thou wilt have to suffer much 
anxiety ; my mother will weep! God console her! This sorrow I cannot spare her. 
The risk of life alone is nothing; but to know this life, adorned as it is with all the 
flower-garlands of love, and friendship, and joy, and yet to venture it; to cast away 
the sweet emotions which I enjoyed in the consciousness that I was preparing for you, 
my parents, no distress or suffering ; this, indeed, is an offering which nothing less 
than such a price could purchase.” 

In the spirit of devotedness which breathes through the preceding 
lines, Korner tore himself from his mistress, renounced his brilliant li- 
terary prospects, and gave up a life of elegance, and ease, and distinc- 
tion, for the rude perils of a camp. He departed in no fit of passing 
enthusiasm ; no illusion as to the nature of the task he had undertaken 
deceived him. From the first moment, although full of confidence in the 
ultimate success of the cause, he seems to have entertained a strong 
presentiment that he must be, to borrow that fine simile of Byron’s, 
uttered upon a similar occasion, “one of the many waves which must 
fall and be broken upon the beach, ere the tide rises to its destined 
level.” Yet it should not be supposed that such considerations made 
him gloomy or desponding. The peculiar characteristic of his temper, 
was the entire zeal and cheerfulness wherewith the whole man was ad- 
dressed to the achievement of any task which he had once assumed. 
He took with him, moreover, the sustaining consciousness of right ; 
and there was yet another comforter and friend ;—the spirit of poetry, 
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which, at all moments, was pouring her strength into his soul, and in- 
spiring his lips with song. There was never, surely, a poet with whose 
entire being this fine essence was so thoroughly blended. At all times, 
his feelings appear to have found their easiest and most welcome refuge 
in poetry ; and his life may be almost read through his writings. From 
these we shal! now offer some extracts, as serving most effectually to 
display his history, no less than as remarkable for their beauty. ‘They 
will be taken exclusively from the “‘ Lyre and Sword,” a collection writ- 
ten and published during this period, and from his posthumous lyrics. 
The following fine stanzas were prefixed to the “ Lyre and Sword :”— 


To you, who yet, with steadfast, warm good will, 
Recal the headstrong striker of the lyre ; 
To you, whose looks, as memory paints them still, 
With calm and blessed thoughts my soul attire,— 
Be poured my song! O pleasant be its skill! 
True, my wild heart hath oft provoked your ire, 
And troubled_many an hour with stormy breath, 
Yet tried, but_not disturbed, your love and faith. 


Be still thus kind! Our country’s banners fly 

Proud o’er the gates of German Freedom ;—now 
The sacred voices of our fathers cry 

“ Forward, ye bards, and shield your nation’s vow !” 
And the bold man springs up in prompt reply ; 

Wild war-storms sweep him on, nor rest allow— 
The lyre falls mute—the naked sabres ring ; 
Come forth, my sword! "tis now thy time to sing! 


Loud raves the strife! Ye faithful hearts, farewell! 
On you this strain a friend’s fond greeting lays ; 
And oft of him, right often, may it tell, 
And kindly to your thought his image raise : 
And if for me no conqueror’s welcome swell, 
Weep not—be rather envious of my praise ; 
For what the lyre proclaimed with rapturous tone, 
The sword, in willing deed, will then have sought and won ! 


The verses he addressed to his mistress and friends, upon his departure 
from Vienna, are profoundly touching, with the mingled utterance of re- 
solution and tenderness :— 


Farewell! farewell! with heavy throbbing heart 

I quit thee, love! and duty’s call obey. 
If to mine eye a burning tear will start, 

Why should I hide what none need blush to pay ? 
Ah! where I go, be peaceful toils my part, 

Or fields where death tears gory wreaths away, 
The hauntings of thine image fair and mild 
Will wring my heart with love and longings wild! 


Misjudge not, ye, the spirits of my life, 
_. The earnest impulse in my soul upspringing : 

Read the true aim of mine accepted strife, 

Alike in song and ’midst the sword’s loud ringing. 
Not vainly rose my dreams with omens rife ; 

And that my voice hath oft proclaimed in singing 
Of joyous death, for home and freedom’s sake, 
Now let me venture for this glorious stake ! 


I know that wreaths far easier won requite 
The child of song for lays of careless mood ;— 
But the true soul throbs eager for the right ;— 
And for the art my youthful zeal pursued, 
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My sword must buy a Fatherland in fight, 

Yea, though it cost my very heart’s life-blood :— 
Yet one fond kiss! were this its last sweet breath, 
For love like ours, mine own! there is no Death! 


About the same period, was composed the following energetic appeal to 
his countrymen :— 


Awake, my land! Red omens fire the sky ;— 
Lo! from the North the light of Freedom's track ! 
In foemens’ hearts the vengeful falchion dye. 
Awake, my land! The meteor signals fly : 
The harvest’s ripe—ye reapers, be not slack ! 
Our surest help in our own swords is found. 
Press to thy heart the spear, like him of yore: ° 
“ Make way for Freedom!” Wash the sullied ground, 
Thy German soil,—ay ! purify with gore! 





This is no strife by kings or statesmen pressed, 
But Freedom's great crusade—a holy war. 
Rights, Morals, Virtues, Conscience, Faith, oppressed, 
The tyrant’s clutch has ravished from thy breast: 
Reconquer these with Freedom’s conquering star ! 
Thy shivering grey-beards mutter still “ Await,” 
While hearts in ruin curse the robber-brood, 
While shame of virgins cries revenge and hate, 
While butchery of thy sons exclaims for blood ! 


Break up the ploughshare, let the chisel lie, 

The lyre be hushed, the loom inactive stand ! 
Quit courts and halls to join our battle ery. 
The God before whose face thy banners fly, 

Hath willed his sons should rise an armed band! 
For thou shalt build a stately altar soon, 

In his blest Freedom's endless dawn displayed : 
With thy good falchion must the stones be hewn, 

In heroes’ deaths the strong foundation laid. 


Why weep ye, maidens ? Mothers, why complain ? 
Not for your hands the swords are grinded bright. 
Mourn ye, while we, enraptured, death disdain, 
And cast young lives against that robber-train, 
That you must lack the combat’s bold delight ? 
Yet go, in joyful trust, God's altars seek, 
Who gave, in healing cares, your gentle skill ; 
And in the gift of heartfelt prayers, and meek, 
Taught you a purer, lovelier charge to fill. 





Thus pray ye,—that our ancient might awake, 

So that we rise the conquering race of yore ; 
And those who bled for this great cause’s sake, 
As vengeful ghosts, our tyrants to o’ertake, 

As guardian sprites, to aid our arms, implore ! 
Thou, blest Louisa,+ shield thy royal spouse ! 

Shade of our Ferdinand, lead our panoply! | 
Ye German shades, with heroes’ laurelled brows, 
Be near us still, where’er our banners fly! 











It is hardly needful to observe that the poet here alludes to the celebrated act of Arnold Win- 
kelried at the battle of Morgarten. 


+ The deceased Queen of Prussia 
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Heaven aids our cause, and hell shall overpower ; 

Up! gallant land—up! Freedom calls thee—hear 
Thy heart throbs high, thine oaken forests tower ;— 
Why start at heaps of slain in such an hour ? 

On these aloft thy freedom’s standard rear ! 

And when thou standest, proud, with wreaths arrayed, 

Reclad with splendours of thy old renown, 

Forget thou not the faithful dead,+ —but shade 

Our funeral urns, too, with the oaken crown! 


He left Vienna on the 15th March 1813. On his way to join the 
Prussian armies, he fell in at Breslau with the gallant partisan leader, 
Von Liitzow, who was then raising troops for that daring band, immor- 
talized by Kérner’s muse in the splendid war-song, “ Liitzow’s Wild 
Chase,” which we shall attempt to render below. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the enthusiasm which, pervading Germany at this period, crowded 
the places d’armes with volunteers of all ranks and ages, The nation 
was rising as one man. The voice of the king had but given a signal 
not uttered a command; for there needed none. A _ host of ardent 
youths, generally of the educated classes, had already enrolled them- 
selves in Liitzow’s adventurous troop; its composition attracted the 
young bard, and he immediately joined it. A right diligent and valiant 
soldier did he approve himself, throughout the wild warfare in which 
this little band was continually engaged ; while, in the hours of rest or 
inaction, he animated his comrades with the martial and patriotic 
strains which he was ever pouring forth. These, as we have already 
observed, were, for the most part, published ia the “ Lyre and Sword.” 
A great object of its publication was to excite and encourage in the 
young men of Germany, enthusiasm to the national cause ; and this object 
it most thoroughly fulfilled. The stirring, and often solemn adjurations, 
uttered in poetry of the highest order,—the burning language of the 
war-songs,—the holy trustfulness of the prayers for success to their 
cause, which this volume contained, touched the hearts of the men of 
that day, as with a live coal from tle altar. All ages and classes par- 
took of the enthusiasm ; men grown grey in civil or commercial employ- 
ments, artists, husbandmen, and students, rose up, and girded on, each 
man his sword. The women would not receive a lover who refused to 
join the muster of his countrymen ; and we could relate a hundred in- 
stances, did our space admit of it, to prove the almost universal enthu- 
siasm which stirred the Germans at this period. The songs which are 
contained in the “ Lyre and Sword,” are, for the most part, adapted to 
old and popular tunes ; and, as purely lyrical compositions, we consider 
them almost unrivalled. No wonder, therefore, that with the hearts 
of the people already prepared to feel strongly, they thrilled at the ac- 
cents of a boldness, and earnestness, and power, such as had never 
moved ‘them before. Most of the war-songs were composed by the 
watch-fire, or on the march, or in actual presence of the enemy ; and 
it is to this, perhaps, they owe part of the strong and almost startling 
character which many of them possess. We almost despair of being able 
to give the faintest idea of these wild strains to our English readers. 
The author has taxed to the utmost, and sometimes overburdened, the 
resources of a language infinitely more lyrical than our own ; and his 
songs abound in passages of rugged and daring phraseology, which a 





+ This adjuration was not forgotten by his countrymen ; and its words are inscribed upon his ceno. 
taph. 
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translator would hardly venture to render, The metrical structure of 
the verse, without which the songs cannot be fairly represented, is also 
extremely difficult to preserve in an English version. We know the 
difficulty ; we beg to express our dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which it has been met; and with this preface, which, for our author's 
fame, was but necessary, we shall present some of his war-songs to 
our readers. In the following, we have adhered to the structure of the 
original, which, unless sung, appears singular. It is the lay entitled 
« Liitzow’s Wild Chase.” 


What sun-kindled files through the greenwood haste ? 
Hark! hark! how the tumult sounds nearer ! 
And the swart stern horsemen sweep thundering past, 
With clanking sabre, and trumpet-blast, 
That thrills in the soul of the hearer. 
And would ye that black squadron’s name demand ? 
There ride Lutzow’s wild and invincible band ! 


Who press so swift through the forest’s shade,— 

And o’er crag and o'er torrent are speeding ? 
They have lain through the midnight in ambuscade— 
With a wild hurra! out springs the blade,— 

And the Gallic spoilers lie bleeding ! 
And would ye the black watchers’ names demand ° 
There lay Liutzow’s wild and invincible band! 





Behind the loved Rhine cower'd the blood-sated slave, 
And dreamed not of vengeance or danger ; 
But there came like a storm-wind these troopers brave : 
With sturdy arms they have stemmed the wave, 
And burst on the shores of the stranger ! 
And would ye those black swimmers’ name demand ? 
These were Liitzow’s wild and invincible band ! 


How roars in the valley the hoarse, hot fight! 
How fiercely the sabres are clashing ! 
Bright helms are shivered, and strong arms smite, 
And the sparks of Freedom's kindled light 
From the war's red fires are flashing !* 
And would ye those stern warriors’ name demand 
There strike Lutzow’s wild and invincible band ! 


Who yonder is breathing his last faint gasp, 
*Midst the stricken foemen lying ? 

There lies on his brow Death’s heavy grasp— 

But the brave heart shakes not beneath its clasp’; 
He hath freed his country in dying! 

And would ye the slain heroes’ names demand ? 

These were Lutzow’s wild and invincible band ! 


*Tis the wild brave chase! ‘tis the German chase, 
For the blood of their home’s enslaver ! 

Then weep not, ye loved, o’er our burial place ; 

For the morning dawns, and our land’s disgrace 
Is gone: we have died to save her! 

And henceforth to all time let the record stand,— 
“Thus did Lutzow’s wild and invincible band !” 









The stern and solemn beauty of the following fine “ Song before 
battle,” will not, we trust, have entirely escaped from our translation ; 
although our German readers, on looking at the original, will perceive 
how difficult every part is to render, and how utterly impossible it is to 
translate some passages :— 
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Near glooms the fight ! 
Hail it with spirits glad and proud, 
In German wise with welcome loud, 

Brethren, to-night ! 


Wine glows hard by ; 
Ere the clarions are screaming for strife, 
We'll take a last kind leave of life ;— 
Brethren, fill high ! 


And God shall hear, 

Sworn children of your country’s fate, 

The vow that, standing at Death's red gate, 
Brethren, ye swear ! 


Our blessed land 
From burning chains that brand her slave, 
Dying or conquering, we will save ; 

Plight word and hand ! 


Hark! nears the sound; 
In gladness, love, and sorrow tried, 
Death may strike us, but not divide ;— 
Brethren, pledge round ! 


Up! *twas war’s shout ! 

Hark ! the trumpet’s terrible breath 

Is crying, “ Forward! for life or death !” 
Brethren, quaff out! 


We cannot attempt any detail of Kérner’s military exploits, or of the 
fortunes of the band in which he served,—sometimes successful, at others 
disastrous. Occasionally, it would appear, in spite of his bravery and 
devotedness to the cause he had espoused, a thought of what it had cost 
him, arose with a bitterness which it required all his fortitude to sur- 
mount. We translate an interesting sonnet, indicative of one of these 
moods, which he wrote when halting near the waters of Hedwigsbrunnen. 


How shall I speak what quivers through my heart ? 
Joy hath its wings, like sorrow, which away 
To love-lit hours the gentle heart convey, 

Where tears no poison bear, and grief no part. 

Whose hand mine own free Paradise hath barred ? 
Whose, forged these fetters ? who hath chased from play 
The child of song to boisterous war's array ? 

Who hath my tree of joy thus riven and scarred ? 

How? grasped I not the sword with willing hand, 
That by the blood poured forth on German land, 
A holy Word should flourish and command ? 

A spirit cries amidst these waters hoarse,— 

“On firm resolve must break unrighteous force, 

And life gush out from death, like fountains from their source !” 


-In the mean time, the corps was perpetually active, and harassed 
the French troops exceedingly. It is said that Napoleon, at length ex.. 
asperated by the frequent reports of these annoyances, vowed to take 
a fearful vengeance on this body if it should fall into his power. An 
opportunity for the fulfilment of this menace occurred in the June of 
1813, during the temporary suspension of arms which was agreed upon 
at that period. On being informed of the truce, Major Von Litzow, 
who was then with a detachment at Plauen, proceeded without appre- 
hension to rejoin his infantry, quartered on the Saxon bank of the Elbe ; 
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and had advanced as far as Kitzen, near Leipzig, when he suddenly 
found himself, about nightfall, in the presence of an overwhelming 
force. Korner, who was serving as Liitzow’s aide-de-camp, was de- 
spatched to parley and claim the safe passage guaranteed by the truce ; 
but, instead of returning any answer to his address, the commander of 
the enemy's corps hewed at him with his sabre, and inflicted a severe 
wound, before he had time to put himself on guard, and an attack was 
at once made, from all sides, upon the feeble squadron. A great num- 
ber were slain, many wounded and captured ; and Major Von Liitzow, 
with a few followers, was hardly able to escape, and take refuge with 
his infantry on the right bank of the Elbe. 

In the meantime, Korner, who was stunned by the first unexpected 
blow, received a second, ere he could recover himself ; and barely suc. 
ceeded, by the aid of his excellent horse, in obtaining shelter, severely 
wounded, in a neighbouring thicket. Here he lay, in momentary ex- 
pectation of being captured ; for the wood was searched by the enemy 
on all sides. At one moment, this had actually occurred, but for 
Kérner’s presence of mind, who, as the French troops approached his 
hiding-place, exclaimed with aloud voice, “ Fourth squadron, forward !”’ 
This startled the enemy, and obtained him time to crawl yet deeper 
into the wood. The few companions who had accompanied him from 
the field were compelled to disperse, and leave him there, alone, and 
bleeding to death. In this situation, as life was rapidly ebbing from 
him, the spirit of song was still his comforter and companion; and he 
composed the following sonnet ;—the most wonderful, perhaps, consider- 
ing its extreme beauty, and the circumstances under which it had birth, 
that was ever produced by any poet whatsoever. 


My wounds, they scorch: my pale lips weakly quiver ; 
And by my heart's faint pulses I discern 
Here have I reached my being’s earthly bourne. 
God! to thy will my spirit I deliver! 
Fair were the visions youthful hope did give her,— 
And the sweet dream-song to a dirge must turn! 
Strength! strength! My heart hath treasured in her urn 
What will not fail me on the dark, deep river: 
And that religion which I did proclaim, 
And to its worship lit my spirit’s flame, 
Now known by Love's, and now by Freedom's name— 
Bends o'er me, robed in seraph’s bright attire, 
And as my senses falter and expire, 
Wafts me, a breath, to heights all red with morning fire ! 


The period of his death, however, had not yet arrived. He was pre- 
served to render still more complete the triumph of his genius, and the 
beautiful example of his life. With day-break, his friends, who had 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of some peasants, returned, and 
found him still breathing indeed, but quite exhausted and unconscious. 
He had tasted all the bitterness of death. They succeeded in reviv- 
ing him, and he was carried by secret ways to a place of concealment ; 
from whence, as soon as his strength permitted it, he was conveyed, 
with great hazard—for the country was occupied by the enemy, who 
gave no quarter to the soldiers of Liitzow’s band—first to Leipzig, and 
afterwards to Carlsbad, and Berlin. Here, the assiduous attentions that 
were lavished upon him soon completed his recovery, and enabled him to 
rejoin his comrades before the expiration of the truce. 

When hostilities recommenced (on the 17th of August,) Liitzow’s 
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troups were acting in conjunction with an allied force on the right bank 
of the Elbe, opposite Hamburg, which was menaced from the north by 
the French under Davoust. The black squadron, which formed the 
advanced guard, was continually in action ; and Kérner had frequent 
opportunities of signalizing himself. He was idolized by his fellow-sol- 
diers, who regarded him as the good genius of their cause, and listened 
with a kind of superstition to his prophetic assurances of its approach. 
ing triumph. His prophecy was soon fulfilled ;—but he, alas! was not 
to rejoice in beholding its accomplishment ! 

On the 28th of August, a corps in which Kérner served, was dis- 
patched from the main army, under Major Von Liitzow, to annoy the 
rear of the enemy. They arrived by night-fall, at a village, where pre- 
parations were found, indicating the expected arrival of a strong French 
detachment ; which they resolved to await and intercept. After re. 
maining in ambush until seven in the morning, they descried the ap- 
proach of a considerable transport, guarded by two regiments of infan- 
try. The force was stronger than had been anticipated ; but the reso- 
lution was instantly taken, to attack. Major Von Liitzow commanded 
in person; and Korner rode at his side. 

Two hours before the conflict, while bivouacking in the wood, he had 
composed the last and most remarkable of his wer-songs, the celebrated 
* Lay of the Sword,”’ and read it to a comrade, from the leaf of his 
pocket-book, on which he had transcribed it in pencil. It was found 
upon his person after his decease. We must attempt to present to our 
readers this noble, yet nearly untranslateable lyric, although we feel 
that no version can approach the power and wild beauty of the origi- 
nal. The startling boldness of the metaphor, the fiery brevity of the 
language, and a certain tone of stern joy, which distinguish this re. 
markable strain, absolutely mock the efforts of a translator. At the 
close of each strophe, the fierce “‘ Hurra!” was to be accompanied by 
the clang of sabres ; it is, indeed, a song such as could not be com. 
posed but by one with the very breath of war in his nostrils. 


SWORD SONG. 


Thou sword beside me ringing ! 
What means the wild joy springing 
From those glad looks, and free, 
That fill my soul with glee ? 
Hurra ! 


“ I am borne by a gallant rider, 
Therefore my glance is brighter ; 
I am a free man’s choice ; 
This make’s a sword rejoice.” 
Hurra ! 


Yea! free I am; and prize thee, 
Dear sword, with love that eyes thee, 
As though the marriage-vows 
Had pledged thee for my spouse. 
Hurra! 


“ To thee did I surrender 
My life of iron splendour ; 
Ah! were the band but tied ! 
When wilt thou fetch thy bride?” 
Hurra ! 
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For the bridal-night red glowing, 

The trumpets’ call is blowing : 
At the first cannon’s peal, 
I'll clasp my bridal steel. 

































Hurra ! 


“©! for thine arms enchanting 
I pine with ardour panting ! 
My bridegroom, haste! for thee 
My virgin-crown shall be.” 
Hurra ! 


Why in thy scabbard shivering, 
Thou iron-gladness quivering 
So hot with battle-thirst ; 
Say, bright one, why thou stirs’t ? 
Hurra ! 


“ Yea! in the sheath I rattle, 
With longings keen for battle :— 
I gasp with war's hot thirst ; 
My bonds I yearn to burst !” 
Hurra ! 


Yet keep thy narrow cover,— 
What woulds’t thou yet, wildtrover ? 
Rest in thy little home, 
My lov'd one! soon I come ! 
Hurra ! 


“ Now free me! break my prison ! 
© for Love's fields Elysian, 
With rose-buds gory red, 
And glowing wreaths of dead!"’ 
Hurra ! 


Then quit the sheath, and pleasure 
Thine eyes, thou soldier's treasure ! 
Come forth, bright sabre, come ! 
Now will I bear thee home! 
Hurra ; 


“Ah! the free air’s entrancing, 
"Midst the marriage-revellers dancing ! 
How gleams in sun-rays bright, 
Thy steel with bridal light!” 
Hurra ! 





Now on! ye valiant fighters ! 

Now on! ye Almain riders! 
And, feel your hearts but cold, 
Let each his love enfold! 







Hurra! 





Once, at your left hand prisoned, 

Her stolen glance but glistened ; 
Now at her lord’s right side 
God consecrates the bride! 








Hurra ! 










So to the bright steel yearning 
With bridal-transports burning, 
Be your fond lips applied, — 
Accursed ! who quits his bride! 







Hurra ! 








Now raise the marriage-chorus, 
Till the red sparks lighten o’er us !— 
The nuptial dawn spreads wide— 
Hurra! thou Lron-hride! 







Hurra! 
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On the high road from Gadebusch to Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, 
hardly two miles from the hamlet of Rosenburg, the affray began. The 
French, after a short struggle, fell back upon a wood not far distant, 
hotly pursued by Liitzow’s cavalry. Among the foremost of these was 
Theodor Kérner ; and here it was that a glorious death overtook him. 
A ball passing through the neck of his charger lodged in his body, and 
robbed him at onte of speech and consciousness. He was instantly 
surrounded by his eomrades, and borne to an adjacent wood; where 
every expedient that skill or affection could devise was employed to 
preserve his life: but in vain. The spirit of the singer and warrior had 
arisen to its native heaven ! 

Beside the highway, as you go from Liibelow to Dreycrug, near the 
village of Wébbelin, in Mecklenburg, was his body lovingly laid to rest, 
by his companions in arms, beneath an oak ; the favourite tree of his 
country, which he had ever desired to mark the place of his sepulture. A 
monument has since been raised on the spot. It is a plain square pillar 
of stone, one side of which bears the device of a lyre and sword, with 
the brief inscription, from one of his own* poems, Vergiss die treuen 
Todten nicht :—“ Forget not the faithful dead!” a strong, and not a 
vain appeal !—for surely, so long as the excellence of generous sacrifice, 
and bright genius, and warm feelings, and whatever else is brave, and 
pure, and lovely, shall be held in esteem amongst men, this faithful 
Dead shall not be forgotten ; but his tomb will be a place of pilgrimage, 
and a sanctuary of deep and holy emotions, in all time henceforward. 
Nor is the sepulture sanctified by his ashes alone. A fair young sister 
is sleeping there, by the side of the poet-soldier ;—his dearest sister, 
who survived but to complete a last labour of love, his portrait, and 
then passed away, to rejoin in the grave the object of her undying affec- 
tion. Their fellowship had been too intimate and entire for death to 
disturb. A memory of the loving girl will for ever accompany the name 
of the chief tenant of that tomb, and adorn it with another and more 
beautiful association. 

On the literary merit of Kérner’s poems, unless some coneeption of 
these may have been afforded by our extracts, we have but sparingly 
dwelt, although they are sufficient to have immortalized any author. 
We have rather desired to display to the love and admiration of our 
readers the character of the man; with which, indeed, his poetical being 
was so intimately interwoven, as searcely to admit of being separated 
from it. In times like the present, when selfishness is waging continual 
warfare with all generous and elevated principle, we have thought it 
more important to insist upon the example of his heroic life, than to 
dwell, however pleasant might be such a task, upon critical considera- 
tions, And we cannot but believe that many will derive comfort and 
strength from a contemplation of the beautiful moral poem we have thus 
unfolded: and if, by our efforts to extend its influence to the hearts of 
our countrymen, we shall have succeeded in arousing or confirming some 
truthful and generous impulses, or in winning some affectionate rever- 
ence for one of the fairest natures that ever ennobled humanity, our 
joy will not be small; for we shall thus know that we have rendered 
worthy service to the cause to which, as we trust, our exertions are 
unceasingly devoted. 





* See our translation in a preceding page. 
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» TORYOSCOPY. 


Ir is marvellous to observe how strangely the passing events of this life 
are altered in appearance and in complexion when viewed through the 
spectacles of Toryism. These invaluable optical instruments are con- 
structed in a manner very different indeed from anything of the com. 
mon kind ever produced in this world ; they are not like those which 
were purchased in the gross, with so great advantage to himself and to 
his family, by the sagacious Moses Primrose, son of the celebrated Vicar 
of Wakefield, of that name ; nay, even Mr. Solomons, that extraordi- 
nary man, who lately sojourned for months among us, doubtless from no 
desire of filling his own purse at the expense of our credulity, but for 
the noble and philanthropic purpose of enlightening our darkness, even 
to his own loss—has never manufactured anything like them. Mr. So- 
lomons—who, as we are credibly informed, so repaired the decaying 
sight of the lieges, that many of them who never went forth into the 
street without running their heads against posts and pillars, can now 
not only steer clear of all such obstacles, but can actually see as far 
into a stone-wall as they or any other person ever did in their very 
best days ;—we say that nothing this wonderful optic-saving and vision. 
aiding individual ever invented, can equal the powers of those wonder- 
ful barnacles which have so long bestrode the noses of our first-rate To. 
ries, and which have been mounted on those high-borne promontories of 
theirs, by the superior cunning of those very heads whence they are so 
eminently projected. Every one knows that there are spectacles with co- 
lourless eyes, some for long and some for short sights ; and that some 
are furnished with blue, and some with green glasses: but it is to the 
enlightened body of conserv-a’-tories that the whole merit is due of the 
discovery and application of their own unrivalled spectacles. We say 
the merit of the application, as well as of the discovery of these match- 
less media, belongs especially to these gentlemen ; for we are quite sure 
that no one who has not been fully embued with their principles, cguld 
ever be brought to understand the proper manner of employing them, 
As to their construction, it seems, at first sight, to be simple enough ; 
the whole difference between them and any other spectacles being no- 
thing more, so far as the ordinary observer can perceive, than that one 
of the eye-glasses is of a dirty green colour, and the other is of a purer 
material, slightly tinged with a warm golden hue. 

Were we to pretend to give anything like a philosophical description 
of these Tory spectacles—of the casting and kneading of their lenses, 
or of their focal distances, which are varied at pleasure, so as to become 
telescopic or microscopic, as best suits the observer ; we are disposed to 
think that we should find few readers with science sufficient to compre- 
hend what we should say. Leaving all thisto Sir David Brewster’s next 
treatise, then, we shall content ourselves with shortly noticing a few of 
the most remarkable phenomena, which are found to result from the use 
of these instruments, when occupied by properly constructed organs ; 
and perhaps we may be induced, before we have done, to give some 
farther illustration of the subject, by producing some instances of their 
effects, which have recently occurred within the sphere of our own ob- 
servation. 

The old story of the two knights who looked, one at the golden, and 
the other at the silver side of the same shield, must be in every one’s 
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recollection. But the Tory spectacles have such powers, that if either 
of these knights had worn them with a right spirit within him, he would 
have immediately found that, by merely shutting the left eye, and look- 
ing with the right eye through the golden coloured lens, the silver side 
of the shield would have appeared of the purest gold; and the gol- 
den side of it, when subjected to a similar observation, would have 
blazed with more diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and all kinds of precious 
stones, than were to be found in the far-famed valley, of which so 
tempting an account has been preserved to us by the enterprise, erudi- 
tion, and accuracy of the renowned Sinbad the Sailor, But, on the other 
hand, if his worship, our knight, had been pleased to shut his right eye, 
so as to look with his left eye through the dirty green lens ; to his ex. 
treme wonderment, the gorgeous spectacle of the precious stones and 
metals would have disappeared, the gold would have been transmuted 
into worthless, rust-devoured iron, and the silver would have been 
changed into leather and prunella. 

But it is not upon such objects alone that the magical influence of 
these glasses is discoverable. Similar effects are produced when the 
observer experiments with them on the human form divine. The love- 
liest women, the handsomest youths, the most venerable old men, have 
all their beauties, and all their graces of person, augmented to a tenfold 
degree, when the right eye and the soft and celestial medium of the 
Claude-Lorraine lens, are employed: but the moment the left eye is di- 
rected through the green lens, the maiden on whom it is thrown becomes 
a witch, more deformed than any that ever danced around Shakspeare’s 
cauldron ; the young man becomes a deformed satyr, with cloven feet 
and owl’s horns ; and the venerable sage, whose locks of snow and whose 
benign features have uniformly called forth the veneration of all behol- 
ders, suddenly assumes all the deformity, and all the horrible external 
appearances of him who 


“sat girnin’ in the neuk, 
Rivin’ sticks to burn the Duke ;” 


or who blew up that chaunter which set the witches of Alloway kirk 
a-dancing ; or who, to the great dread of all our children, ay, and of 
some of ourselves too, was so ably produced on our stage here by our 
indefatigable manager, Mr. Murray, in that terrific scene in Der Freis- 
chutz ; whose saucer eyes were certainly the greatest and most successful 
effort of histrionic genius and scenic invention that ever appeared on 
any stage. Nor is it on the outward man alone that the powers of these 
wonder-working spectacles are proved: their magical effects are the 
same when the characters, the actions, nay, even when the intentions of 
men are regarded through them. Talk of looking through a mill-stone ! 
Why, these Tory spectacles will enable the eye to perforate the stony 
heart of man, and will change his very thoughts from what the man 
himself believes them to be. Nay, what is most surprising of all, they 
are actually found to operate on the auditory as well as on the optic 
nerves, and all manner of sounds and of words are changed by them in 
the same strange and whimsical manner that visual objects are. The 
same event becomes fortunate or unlucky,—the same action is virtuous 
or vicious, benevolent or cruel,—the same thought is well-intentioned 
or ill-intentioned, exactly as the right or the left eye of the Tory 
spectacles is employed. ‘“ Happy men then !” exclaimed a philanthropic 


friend of ours, to whom we were lately rea a rare optical 
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instrument—“ Happy men who have only to use both their eyes at once, 
and who, by attentively regarding both extremes of the same case at 
one and the same moment, may enjoy the amiable privilege of striking 
the happy average of both, and catching up those truths which are in- 
variably found to lie between them!” “Right!” said we, “right dear 
friend ! true it is that 

“In medio tatissimus ibis ;” 


but it so happens that your true Tory is much too great a person so 
to deal with matters. He always shuts oné eye the moment he puts on 
his spectacles. Nay, some people believe that there is some actual dif- 
ference in the anatomy of Whig-heads and Tory-heads: and indeed 
recent anatomists are said to have discovered that in Tory-heads cer- 
tain muscles called the levatores palpebrarum, or eyelid-lifters, are con- 
structed on the principle which regulates the ascent and descent of the 
buckets in a well ; and that, consequently, the same action which raises 
one eyelid, simultaneously depresses the other. But, however this may 
be, one fact is certain: that the change of circumstances, such as it 
is, remains so far entirely subject to the will of the individual ; for, 
whether it be the right eye or the left eye which he chooses to employ 
in any observation he is about to make, depends entirely on a previous 
question, the answer to which may truly resolve him whether the object 
experimented upon may be classed under the head of Whig or Tory, 
reformer or anti-reformer. And that he may be quite sure of carrying a 
right judgment of things to the very innermost recesses of his under- 
standing, he invariably applies his golden eye to all manner of Tory 
men, women, things, animals, facts, characters, opinions, questions, 
sounds, sights, scents, and tastes ; whilst to every human being, and to 
everything pertaining to all human beings, who may have the misfortune 
to be tinctured with liberal or popular sentimenta, he applies the left 
eye, thereby to saturate his retina with the distorted and disturbing 
rays which are found to pass through the green and poisonous !ens of 
prejudice.” 

Wonderful as it may appear to our readers, we must tell them that, 
upon more occasions than one during our recent struggles for reform, 
from 40,000 to 60,000 people collected in the King’s Park, for the 
constitutional purpose of petitioning the King and Parliament, were, 
by the magical influence of these powerful instruments, suddenly dimi- 
nished in numbers to about 500 persons. And anon, the numbers were 
not only restored, but multiplied ; and certain leading men were loud.. 
ly accused of putting the peace of the city in danger, by assembling so 
many people, all ripe, as the Tory spectacles shewed, for cutting the 
throats of all men well disposed to preserve the good things given by- 
Tory governments to their insatiable supporters. Again, these wizard 
glasses conjured numerous treasonable banners into the field, exactly as 
their Tory owners chose to wink ; in short, the pranks played by them 
have very far exeeeded any of those performed by Puck or Oberon. 

Tt was but the other day that we had occasion to remark a very curious 
instance of this truly admirable Toryoscopy ; for we must invent new 
words to designate sciences as they are newly brought into notice. We had 
the good fortune to be present at a spectacle which in many particulars 
was very imposing. We mean the presentation of the new colours sent 
by the King to his faithful and true body guard, the Royal Archers of 
‘Scotland. The honour of presenting this splendid gift from his Majesty 
was conferred upon his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, their President, 
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and the scene of the ceremony was the large and beautiful bowling, 
green behind, and belonging to the Archers’ Hall. There, ample pre- 
vision was made for the accommodation of an immense concourse of dis- 
tinguished personages of both sexes, who were invited by the liberality 
of the archers. : 

When the green-garbed bowmen, each with his well strung-yew and 
quiver full of arrows, filed into the smooth plot of closely-shaven turf, a 
romantic mind might have well enough wandered back to the days of 
Robin Hood and Little John, or to the stirring times of our own old 
Border warfare. It wasa sight indeed which interested more than those 
who were admitted. A long row of stables, forming the Meuse lane tothe 
north of the spot, yielded places for some hundreds of the working 
classes of both sexes; whilst the trees growing -to the westward, were 
actually clustered with living fruit, all anxious to participate in the show. 
As the time approached when the ceremony: was expected to commence, 
these roofs and trees became more densely occupied, for they completely 
commanded all that was to be seen in the bowling-green, although they 
were at much too great a distance for those who occupied them to hear 
anything that was uttered there. 

After the speeches were over, not one word of them having been heard 
by any one except by those who were standing by the side of the ora- 
tors, the Rev. Dr. Lee was brought forward to pray to God, we pre- 
sume, for his voice did not reach us one whit more than those of the 
speakers who had preceded him. Now, although we cannot pretend to 
say what the nature of Dr. Lee's prayer was, yet we, in common 
with many other sober, thinking, and religious men, did very strongly 
feel that the propriety of a solemn appeal to the Divine Being by « 
Scottish Clergyman on so frivolous an occasion, was, to say the very least 
of it, extremely questionable. To call in the God of Battles to bless the 
standards of a regiment about to proceed to fight for the existence, or 
even for the just rights of its country, may be a proper enough cere- 
mony ; though some strict people might even think a very narrow scru- 
tiny of the motives and causes of the war might be required before any 
such appeal ought to be made by Christians to their Creator. But the 
question we have to do with, regards nothing of the same gravity or im- 
portance as this ; for with every respect for the highly honourable Com- 
pany of Archers, it must be admitted, that their appointment as the 
Body Guard of the King when in Scotland, is more for purposes of 
pageant, than for any actual service ; and that if his Majesty were really 
to be in want of personal protection, it would not be to the bended bows 
and cloth-yard shafts of these gentlemen, loyal as their hearts undoubt- 
edly are, and however skilfully they might use their woodland arms, 
that he would apply, but to the long swords and heavy horses of a few of 
his own Guards, who would make an infinitely more massive, as well as 
more secure rampart around him. All this we say with no disparage- 
ment to these modern sons of Apollo, of whose sports we profess ourselves 
to be most devoted admirers ; but we must confess that, as good sound, 
sturdy Presbyterians, we did notat all relish thesolemn call which appeared 
to us to be made by a Scotch clergyman, to the Almighty, in connexion 
with standards which never could be meant as any thing else than as 
play-things for grown children ; and we dosay that we should have 
thought it just .as right and as rational, that a gown and bands should 
have been called on to say a prayer over the bats and wickets of » 
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cricket club—or the clubs, spoons, putters and all, of a golfing society, 
and still more over some of those flags which have been recently unfurl- 
ed in the bloodless battle of Reform, as that they should have been in- 
duced to appear as they did on the bowling-green of the Archer’s Hall. 

But we are only now coming to the marrow of the matter. We could 

easily perceive that there were many Tories of both sexes among the 
company assembled ; for these good people are readily known by the sin- 
gular construction of the spectacles they wear. Whilst Dr. Lee was 
going on with his address to the Deity, every Tory left eye was kept 
most devoutly shut, and a certain quivering of the whole frame was 
abundantly apparent in every one of them, very much resembling that 
nervous quivering which immediately follows the rude blows given by 
the salmon fisher to each fish as he takes it out of the net. But the 
quivering of the unfortunate fish is the last painful quivering of de- 
parting life, whilst that of the race of which we are now speaking was 
the quivering of ecstacy. But, it so happened, that, whilst Dr. Lee was 
proceeding, the trees to the westward of the bowling-green were ever 
and anon receiving fresh augmentation of human beings ; until, at length, 
their branches, becoming overloaded by the overwhelming weight, began 
to give way, and every now and then came crashing down, scattering 
their living fruit in the most lidicrous confusion on the ground below. 
Now, as we who were close behind the clergyman could not hear one 
word he uttered, it follows, that those who sat on the roofs of the 
stables, who were ten times as far off as we were from the scene of ac- 
tion, could not even hear the sound of his voice ; nor could they possibly 
have guessed how he was engaged, except by perceiving that he had his 
hat off. It was, therefore, by :o means wonderful, but, on the con- 
trary, it was extremely natural that their attention should have been 
carried from the still scene that occupied the bowling-green to the more 
animated groups in the trees; where the ludicrous exhibitions which 
were continually occurring among their neighbours, by the breaking of 
the branches; the absurd attitudes into which they were thrown, by 
their ineffectual attempts to preserve equilibrium ; and the whimsical 
involuntary descents which they occasionally made by dozens at a time, 
drew from them peals of laughter, mingled with those good-natured jeers 
which generally accompany the rude mirth of a crowd, The whole cir- 
cumstances of the case were evident to every impartial person pre- 
sent. But, to the spectacled observers of human affairs, the thing im- 
mediately assumed a very different complexion. Each stern Conservative 
shut his right eye, and opened his left eye, the moment these inno- 
cent demonstrations of merriment began to manifest themselves; and 
the harmless laughter, and jocular shouts, of the good people on the 
stable tops was converted into an impious and sacrilegious mockery of 
the solemn prayers of a minister of God’s holy word ! 

Now, who but a son of the Science of Toryoscopy could have 
boldly declared that the working inhabitants of Edinburgh had ceased 
to be religious since the cry for Reform came in, and that as they 
gladly availed themselves of every public opportunity to insult those 
above them in rank or fortune, so they were equally rejoiced to find an 
opportunity of insulting the ministers and the rites of our holy Reli- 
gion. ‘* Who could have thought that I should have lived to see such a 
sight in Scotland !” exclaimed a pair of pretty lips screwed up, as if by 
verjuice, by the influence of the Tory spectacles, worn by the lady who 
l 
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owned them. ‘ The worst times of Jacobin France were nothing to 
this !—and murder and rapine must soun follow !” 

If any Tory doubts the universality of religion in Edinburgh, as this 
fair lady of the race was so determined to do ; let him or her only leave 
the T«~oscopic spectacles at home for once, and take a walk through 
the © %, With bare eyes, on a Sunday during church-time : for then 
will the town appear as if utterly bereft of its people ; and if a stranger 
to our customs were to enter it at that moment, he might shudder to 
think that it had been depopulated by cholera, like one of those silent 
and motionless cities so well described in that powerful work of fancy 
called “ The Last Man,” where the whole inhabitants have been exter- 
minated by pestilence. And again, what would be his astonishment 
when, at a particular hour, the doors of the churches should be thrown 
open, and huge and endless streams of decent and well-dressed persons 
should pour themselves forth, so as to fill the streets to perfect over- 
flow? Might not such a scene as this be equal to convincing the most 
sceptical of human beings that the Scotch still maintain their well- 
earned character of a sound, moral, and religious people? It certainly 
would do so to all whose noses were not graced by the magical Tory- 
oscopic spectacles ; nor would any other but a hood-winked Tory be- 
lieve that Reform in Parliament is to bring irreligion in its train. For 
our parts, we are quite sure that the more the principles of Reform are 
extended into other matters, the brighter, and the warmer, and the 
purer, will true religion burn ; until its fervidity must ultimately clear it 
from all that vile dross which at present enters so largely into its com- 
position, 

A very extraordinary anomaly took place in the phenomena of the 
Toryoscopic spectacles on the 10th day of this month, the day of 
the celebration in Edinburgh of the Grand Jubilee in honour of the 
triumph of the great cause of Reform. Whether it’ was owing to 
the atmosphere having been that day charged to a degree of Re- 
form feeling, perhaps above one hundred per cent. greater than it 
ever was before in a latitude so much to the north of London, may 
be matter for the speculation and experiment of future philosophers. 
But certain it is, that, so far as we were able to inquire or discover, the 
power of these wonderful lenses seemed, for that day at least, to have 
been completely suspended ; and, in spite of their metamorphosing me- 
dia, truths came home to the sensorium of many a Tory who never saw 
or felt truth before. On the procession of the Reformers, the uncoiling 
of the line of which occupied whole hours of time, and which, when ex- 
tended throughout the long and numerous streets, seemed to fill the 
whole extent of their turnings and windings at once, on the glittering 
emblems of newly acquired freedom from Tory yoke, and on the appro- 
priate symbols of the people’s industry and independence, the sinister eyes 
of the Conservatives, and their dirty green specula, were in vain directed. 
All men and things remained in their true numbers, quantities, shapes, 
and colours. The deafening shouts of liberty, which from time to time 
burst from the multitude, were truly heard too; and the good moral 
feeling displayed by the banners borne in the pageant, and the decent 
and orderly behaviour of those who appeared in it, were too plainy ma- 
nifested to admit of misinterpretation. It was truly pitiable to behold those 
unfortunate maniacs, the Toryoscopists, standing behind their half-closed 
shutters, and endeavouring in vain to wink themselves into their wonted 
beatific delusions. They absolutely reminded us of those most wretched 
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of all human beings, the opium eaters, at the moment when the plea. 
surable effects arising from the poisonous drug have been expended, and 
when all their consequent horrors are crowding in their enfeebled 
minds. We confess that their terrible grimaces, their spasmodic con- 
tortions, and their agonizing groans, so affected us, that even now we 
cannot trust ourselves with the contemplation of human misery so 
great and so appalling: nay, we feel ourselves so overpowered by the 
very recollection of its symptoms, that we are compelled hastily and 
abruptly to conclude a paper, which, if we had had more leisure or 
more nerves to fill up and arrange, we should have certainly presented 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, to be read at one of the earliest 
meetings of its next session. We hope, however, that some more stout- 
hearted philosopher, some of those gentlemen, for example who, sacri- 
ficing their own personal feelings to their love of science, nobly experi- 
mented on dogs, cats, rabbits, and frogs, by cutting off legs, gouging 
eyes, taking out hearts, &c. may have turned their attention to this 
truly important inquiry and investigation ; and that the scientific world 
in general may, at no very distant period of time, vet be gratified by a 
full and detailed exposition of all the phenomena, both negative and 
positive, of these wonder-working Toryoscopes, 





THE ENGLISH HUNTING GROUNDS, 


INDIAN tribes lay great stress upon their hunting grounds,—tracts of 
land not occupied by them, in the European sense of the word, but fre- 
quented at the proper seasons for the purposes of the chace. Reflecting 
a few evenings ago on the strong passion for field sports, which more 
than any other nation characterises the modern English,* we were struck 
with the wide extent of our hunting grounds. Whether we turn to the 
burning climate of Hindostan, or to the snowy mountains of Norway, 
we find English sportsmen in keen pursuit of the game peculiar to the 
country. While Mr. Lloyd is ringingt bears, bringing down capercail- 
zies by the dozen, and glancing at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
over the snow on his skidores,{ the servants of ‘“ Company Sahib” are 
broiling on their elephants’ backs, crackling through the tall cane brake 
which overtops even their mountainous ‘bearers in quest of the fierce 
tiger, with his lightning bound and thunder blow, or are massacring in- 
their battus as many jungle cock as might proviant an army. Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke has lately recommended the north of Africa 
us excellent shooting quarters, and it would astonish us little were we 





* If we may believe Montaigne, the French were, in his day, what in this respect 
the English are now. ‘ Torquato Tasso, en la comparison qu ‘il fait de la France a 
I’ Italie, dit avoir remarqué cela, que nous avons les jambes plus gresles, que les 
gentils-hommes Italiens, et en attribuent la cause, a ce que nous sommes continuel- 
lement a cheval.” 

+ In Norway, the huntsman, when he comes upon the track of a bear, walks a 
wide circle round him in the snow to ascertain the locality of his den, and then pro- 
ceeds to examine narrowly the space thus marked out. 

> Enormous wooden skates, upon which the Norwegians travel with incredible 
rapidity over the snow. There is a rifle regiment in the Swedish service who ma- 
neuvre, mounted on skidores. 
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to find eurselves, in the course of the present year, pitching and heaving 
in our friend ’s swift yacht “ Walk-the-water,” in the Bay of Bis. 
cay, or walking up within two points of the wind to the Bay of Tunis 
with an ample cargo of Marquées, Mantons, double and single, rifled 
and plain, copper-caps, savoury pies, stew-pans, surgical instruments 
Madeira, saws, axes, and Glenlivat, to take a week’s shooting, where 
“pius Aineas,’’* did as much before us. Waterton made South America 
the scene of his solitary shooting excursions. Romilly asserted our 
rights among the ridges of the Chamois, and the whales, walruses, and 
white bears are beginning to entertain a respect for our prowess at the 
level of the sea. Nay, even the jealous Frenchman allows us to take 
the lead of him in his own land ; and round the base of the Pyrenees, 
English fox-hounds challenge with their deep music the skulking wolf 
beneath the guidance of an English huntsman. Many a time has old 
D of Bourdeaux, sacré'd their too seductive company when our tall 
tenantless tripod met his view as he entered the counting-house of a 
morning. 

The same circumstance has determined the limits of our hunting- 
grounds, which fixed the narrower boundaries of those of our copper- 
coloured prototypes. Whatever was accessible, if not pre-occupied, 
was theirs. Wherever a British vessel touches,x—and where is the 
shore that knows not our flag ?—if the inhabitants have no objection, 
becomes the scene of our field sports. ‘Tired and satiated with the 
uniformity of shooting over our preserves at home, our snug paddocks 
or infields, nay, our wider ranges of Welsh and Highland hill, we cast 
a wistful eye over the whole habitable globe. Two things force us to 
this datitudinarian love of sport. In the first place, we are a nation of 
Nimrods, mighty huntsmen before the Lord—Mayor. In the second 
place, we are too much cooped up and cabined within the narrow limits 
of our isle ; we have not space nor game enough to gratify the slaughter- 
ing propensities of our whole population. We need elbow room. 

We are a nation of Nimrods; and it is our edueation that makes us 
such. All of us hear from boyhood one or other of the varieties of the 
chase spoken of asthe most ecstatic pleasure in life, and, what is perhaps 
yet more seductive in this strange country of ours, as the most aristo- 
cratical. The veriest poacher and black-fisher in the country obtains 
a patent of nobility in virtue of his calling, and swaggers it over the 
hempen homespuns of delvers and weavers. And perhaps there is more 
natural foundation for this assumption than for most others of the kind. 
There is freedom in the open air, and he who has been accustomed to 
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* His first day’s shooting was not amiss :-— 

tris littore cervos 
Prospicit errantis ; hes tota armenta sequuntur 

A tergo, et longum per yallis pascitur agmen. 
Constitit hic, arcumque manu celerisque sagittas 
Corripuit, fidus que tela gerebat Achates ; 
Ductoresque ipsos primum, capita alta ferentis 
Cornibus arboreis, sternit; tum volgus; et omnem 
Miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam. 
Nec prius absistit, quam septem ingentia victor 
Corpora fundat humi, et numerum cum navibus aequet. 





The description is enough to make any deer-stalker’s mouth water. Aéneas must 
certainly have used a double-barrelled how, unless, indeed, which is not impossible, 
Virgil used a long one. 
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wrestle with the mountain storm, who has been swathed in the eddying 
mist, who has shouldered his way through drift, thick almost as the ly- 
ing snow, who has sweltered in the hollows of the hills beneath the eloeud- 
less, breezeless mid-day glow of the dog-days, has been admitted to an 
intimacy with, and obtained a mastery over the elements which the 
pinging, feckless, sedentary labourer, crouching and shivering by the 
ingle cheek, has not the soul to comprehend. Speak of mind indeed ! 
Give us body! Who can dream that the gay, lively, whipper-snapper 
of five feet, possesses one-tenth part of the mind of him of six feet two, 
with calves and shoulders corresponding, whiskers like the ivy on the 
Brig 0’ Doon, and a voice like the bursting of a water-spout ? 

But this is a digression. Our education makes us Nimrods, is our 
text at present. Now there's ourself for example: our earliest re- 
collection—no tale of yesterday—is of our being lugged out to the 
sheep-house park, even in our days of blue frocks and pinafores, and 
taught to take aim (the gun, be it understood, being laid across a low 
dike—God bless you for two years afterwards, our strength was inadequate 
to the raising of such a weight) at an egg shell laid upon the midden 
which upreared its square fabric of dry, dingy, asphaltum-tinged straw, 
before the byre door, amid an ocean of tobacco-juice-coloured fluid, 
sprinkled on the surface with as many rich, dark, glossy dies as a 
witch's oils. The gun 

Back recoiled, we knew not why, 
Even at the sound itself had made ; 


driving us, poor innocents with hideous ruin and combustion down, Our 
initiation into the mysteries of horsemanship, must have taken place much 
about the same time ; for we have a faint remembrance of being clapped 
straddle-legs, sorely to the annoyance of our unbreeched hurdies, on Do- 
nald, the dour Highland sheltie, and next moment discharged as from a 
catapult over his head by a jerk out of his hind legs, performing sundry 
gyrations in the air, and landing with a rustle and athud among certain 
brambles, tall hemlocks, and bur-docks, that ornamented a corner of the 
stable-yard. Our subsequent lessons in this noble art were taken regu- 
larly every evening at six o'clock; at which time we duly swayed soberly 
along the grass-grown path, which, beneath alternating canopies of beech, ° 
elm, and ash, led to the river’s brim, mounted on the thick square saddle, 
with a wooden groove running over its back, of a heavy cart horse 
with all his hems, brechams, and chains rattling loosely about him. 
Only once did one of these decent brutes so far forget himself as to run — 
off with the young equestrian, and then the alternating up and down of 
rump and shoulder were as if one were clapped astride of the North 
Bridge, and that cumbrous pile by magic art, transmuted into a hobby- 
horse. Were we to out-number the years of Methuselah, we could never 
forget the blissful evenings as we trudged down that avenue, with the 
light fluttering of the leaves overhead, and the stray, golden, sun-beams 
that wandered through and danced on the emerald grass like bashful 
fluttering strangers, and the soft blue sky overhead streaked and mot- 
tled with gossamer clouds, and*the brownish but pellucid wave in which 
our form was mirrored as our “ swinked” aver drew in long gulps, or 
with uplifted head gazed round while the frequent drops from the cor- 
rugated corners of his jaws dimpled the water. 

Our being sent to school caused a temporary intermission of these 
pursuits ; but our amusements there were such as to nurse the predi- 
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lections which had already been awakened. We had bows and arrows, 
boortree guns, scouts, to say nothing of occasional bickers with the 
blackguards at the townhead to form our eye for marksmanship. Nay, 
even during school hours we have at times been graceless enough to 
practise upon the dominie’s face with a pop-gun made of a quill and po- 
tato bullets. Then we had mimic chases in the game of hound and 
hare, intermingled occasionally with a grand cat hunt. What a prize in 
these days was a stanch terrier! Never shall we forget the occasion on 
which our favourite Wasp walked off with an old lady’s cat from the 
second story. The good lady had been conning “ the Crook i’ the Lot ” by 
the aid of a pair of those antique spectacles, which, by dint of pressure, 
sit firm on the nose. Baudrons was seated at the opposite side of the 
ingle, washing her face with her paws, when Wasp seized her by the 
small of the back. The good dame grasped to the tongs, and the first 
intimation we received of the brulzie was from seeing Wasp scampering 
down the outside stair, making pussie’s head play pelt against every 
step, and hearing the jingle of the fireside implement, above-named, as 
it stotted after him. Then, in the haymaking season, when the light 
breezes dallied across the fields, bearing the odours of the drying grass 
to blend with the scent of the birken grove which fringed the burn, rip- 
plir: over pebbles, or hiding beneath grassy banks at its side, we had 
our tig-tag among the haycocks. We yet remember, when looming 
between thirteen and fifteen, if any female schoolmates were of the 
party, what a strange unaccountable pleasure we felt when wrestling 
and tumbling with them on the fragrant heaps. But this is trespassing 
upon another kind of field-sport on which it is not at present our cue 
to enter. 

Such is the training of ninety-nine boys out of a hundred, throughout 
Great Britain.” If too poor for legitimate initiation into field sports, 
they smuggle a taste by scraping acquaintance with grooms, ostlers, and 
game-keepers. But, rich or poor, they look forward, as the end and 
aim of their existence, to growing old enough, or scraping together 
enough of money to share in the amusements of the field. Now, so uni- 
versal and so intense a passion never can find scope in our little island. 
The land-owners monopolize, and the less fortunate, must seek sport 
elsewhere. Nay, the proprietors of the soil grow satiated with the same- 
ness of home-sports Again, our soldiers and jolly tars carry their pro- 
pensities abroad with them. So, after all, it is no wonder that a passion 
possessed of a diffusive force ten times greater than steam, should have 
enabled our sportsmen to say with Byron's Pirates, 


Where’er the breeze can bear the billows’ foam, 
We shooting quarters find, and make ourselves at home. 


It is well, for there is not a mood of the mind which cannot find vent 
and relief in some branch of the chase or another. When we are ina 
thundering passion, we would take to hunting as the most approved 
recipe for working it safely off, the best conductor for withdrawing this 
lightning of the mind from where it can strike mischievously. A pack 
of beagles will do if nothing better can be had, but we recommend fox 
hounds in preference. You may fidget and think of your crosses while 
waiting till Reynard break cover among the tall ferns loaded with mois.. 
ture, with the long goblin like arms of the oak stretched over you, as if 
they were yawning, in the dull grey morning through which the rising 
breeze is just beginning to creep with faint moanings, and every thing 
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above and around is tinged of a seber grey. But your spirits are aroused 
as first one hound and then another springs above the brushwood like a 
heavy trout on a fine taking morning, looking uncertain'y round them, 
and at times a single tail, like the standard of some subaltern pacha, is 
seen waving above the fern, testifying by its elevation and fluttering, how 
busily the nose to which it is appended is puzzling below. One dubious 
interrogatory yelp is heard at a distant corner of the copsewoed, re- 
sponded to by similar questionings more near at hand. Then follows a 
bowf, and then a gollar from some of the juveniles. At last a stanch 
old veteran, one of your fellows who thinks twice before he speaks, 
gives tongue with his deep-chested thunder. One after another the hounds 
take up the note, and just as you catch a peep of Reynard’s brush dis- 
appearing over the hill before you, away they go. 

What a Babel of tongues! Every note of the gamut is struck at once, 
and the whole come puddering with thick unintermitting bursts upon 
the ear, a mixture of dissonances and harmonies far before music. Eche 
takes up the tale and multiplies the confusion. Every heart beats quick, 
and the very day cheers up, the clouds imperceptibly losing themselves 
in the blue sky. A joyous confusion has thrown us out at the first burst, 
and the hounds may already be seen like a large sheet of white and 
liver-colour in the act of being drawn over the summit of the eminence 
over which we saw Reynard’s brush disappear. To dash straight after 
them is hopeless. Never mind! we turn our horse’s shoulder to the 
wind, well knowing that the fox will head up, and away we fly along the 
string of the bow whieh he will describe. A tall hedge is in our way. 
Soon as we reach the proper distance, we slightly lift our steed’s head 
by the bridle then leave him free, and bending our body forward, give 
him a gentle hint with the edge of the heel. As he tops the hedge we 
fling ourselves back, and taking off our hat in the exuberance of our joy, 
wave it round our head with a hearty huzza. Puff! one half of our ill- 
humour is already given to the winds. We are now riding cross the 
ridge and furrow, and their brief ups and downs turn our horses’ gallop 
to something iike the jolting plunges of a boat in the short seas when 
about to miss stays. We are somewhat discomposed, but the sensation 
is too ludicrous to annoy us, and by clearing the next stone wall, we 
reach the outfield. Away we skim over heath, through mire, and for 
miles have no more guess of the whereabouts of the runaways than is 
afforded by a faint distant babble which the intermitting gale allows te 
reach our ears. Turning of a hill, we espy them a short way in advance, 
a trifling additional exertion brings us up, and merrily do we career 
it along ; the whoops and halloos of the experienced huntsman, and the 
silent keenness of the hounds who are now running hot foot, with their 
noses breast high, set our blood so tumultuously driving through our 
veins, that we could almost dance in the saddle. Through moss and over 
muir still we hold on, the hills in the distance seeming to run back 
as we advance. Every steed is glossily drenched and specked with foam, 
ourselves cling more weariedly to the saddle, and our look is grave, and 
a stupid idealess earnestness benumbs our faculties, as with. dogged per- 
tinacity we urge our way on. One after another of the company gives 
in. We flag ourselves, and for a moment lose sight of the chase as it 
sweeps over the brow of a low heathery hillock: but making a last 
effort we reach its summit, and there in the centre of a grassy dell 
stands the honest huntsman with the object of our pursuit held aloft, as 
the dogs spring, and bay, and throng around him, holding his hollow 
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palm to his mouth, and shouting till the mountains ring again— 
whoo-o-o—op! Two or three red-coats only are near him, and we are 
too much jaded to descend. We lift our cap, wipe our brows, draw a 
long breath, and feel in charity with all the world. 

Versifiers and romancers make much ado about boar-hunting. On 
fout—receiving the savage on your spear—there is a momentary excite. 
ment*occasioned by the danger, but it is over immediately. The effect 
is no more to be compared to fox-hunting than a shock of electricity 
to the long-drawn tippling bout of a winter’s night. On horseback, and 
with hounds “ hunting the embossed boar,” is the merest child’s play. 
There is something very grand in talking of galloping up and down the 
long-drawn alleys of a forest, now ducking beneath the branches of the 
broad oak, now passing along the echoing aisles of pines, scrambling 
now through mire, and now through deep dry sand, while the air rings 
on every side with the notes of bugles and the babbling of hounds; but 
what is it after all? ‘The boar and his tardy pursuers never get beyond 
a good round trot ; and the utmost one can do, in the absence of dikes and 
ditches, is te canter along the alleys, and try to persuade yourself you 
are gallopping, or to make believe that you have leapt across a water run, 
over which your horse could have trotted without lengthening his stride. 
Marry, if you deviate into the wrong alley, and meet the boar coming 
down, as there is no possibility of pressing in among the thick under- 
wood on either hand, he may prove an ugly customer. His eyes blood- 
shot, every separate bristle standing apart, instinct with rage, bathed in 
foam ; there is poison in his very look, and a gash with his tusks, as he 
passes, would be no joke. But, even this consideration has ceased to 
stimulate us, since the last boar-hunt of the late gracious Majesty of 
Saxony, at which we assisted. After gallopping, for a couple of hours, 
up and down the smooth shaven alleys of a pocket forest not far from 
Dresden, preserved for such occasions, the boar, as black truculent a 
looking fellow as you could wish to see on a summer's day, stood at bay 
in a thicket of alders. The green-coated attendants had been riding hither 
and thither most perseveringly, blowing upon their horns in tune and out 
of tune ; and, altogether, the spectacle had been well got up. No sooner 
had his boarship come to a stand, than the Majesty of Saxony dismounted, 
for the purpose of cutting the brute’s throat with his own royal hands. The 
sight was most imposing. The venerable sovereign drew his couteau de 
chasse, advanced towards the sylvan savage, and, dropping upon one 
knee, prepared for action. The boar made a dash at the intruder, and 
was dexterously caught upon the point of the sword, which, passing in 
below the shoulder, went right to the heart. How deeply we regret 
that we ever learned the brute had had its tusks carefully sawed off 
the night before! The only risk the monarch ran was the wetting the 
right knee of his royal breeches by kneeling in a swamp; and this dan- 
ger he did not escape any more than a smart fit of the rheumatics in 
consequence of the exposure. 

Bear-hunting, that is the only sport that can compare with the pur- 
suit of the fox. You are lying cozily noozled up among a cart load of 
furs and blankets, in the dingy pannelled inner room of a Norwegian 
bauer, when a sturdy peasant awakens you with the news, that he has 
ringed a bear at the distance of some ten or twelve miles. Up you bang, 
and, indue vestments, that convert you into the semblance of a lady’s 
muff walking. Your provisions are strapped on the shoulders of your 
eompagnon du voyage ; your rifle and ammunition on your own; your 
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skidores are properly fastened, and away you glide over the deep 
snow, through among the stems of all snow-clad pines beneath a 
sky pressing down upon you like a dull grey blanket. A few no- 
dules of flaky snow rest suspended amid the breezeless atmosphere. 
Not a sound is to be heard, save the hissing of the snow, as your ski- 
dores divide its upper surface, while you are gliding onward. You 
are in the region of shadow and silence. Nature is slumbering in the 
gloaming of the year, on down of winter's scattering. You have reach- 
ed the ring, and now an eager noiseless search commences for the lair 
of the savage. As you stand beside a few straggling bushes, a crispy 
crackling is heard behind you, and looking round, away scuttles the 
shaggy shapeless brute, leering back upon you with his pinky eyes, and, 
walloping over his ground with a speed. utterly unexpected from such a 
lump. He is already out of shot, so, fetehing a run, off you go gliding 
like the lightning, up hill and down dale. Coming to a steep descent, 
a twig catches your skidore, and drives it devious from the track. You 
reel with a bump against a pine, crack goes the frame-work, and head 
over heels you go, thumping against every stump in your way, till you 
land imbedded two or three feet deep in the valley below. 

No time is to be lost; the skidore is, by dint of straps and nails, 
soon set to rights, and off you hurry in the direction pointed out by a 
series of broad, shovel-like impresses in the snow. The rascal has got 
the start so far, that the shades of night gather round you before you can 
throw salt on his tail, Nothing is left for it but to clear away a ring in 
the snow, cut down a likely pine, set fire to its stump, and by means of 
the camp kettle, edibles, brandy, &c., which your attendant carries, to 
make yourself as comfortable as possible. A big snow-ball makes a good 
pillow, and wrapped up in your fur coat and cap and your blanket, the 
black night above, the dark branches of the pines waving slowly and 
ruddily, and the crispy snow sparkling and flashing in the glare of the 
fire, begin to dance indistinctly before your vision ; and the low sobbing 
of the wind among the trees alternately rises and fades on the sense. 
The real and the fanciful begin to struggle for the ascendancy amid 
your confused and drifting thoughts. Now you are in the lonely forest 
gazing at the sparkling brands ; anon you are in Bond Street, and the 
flash of evening shops is in your eyes, the rattle, and roar, and hum of 
coaches and passing multitudes in your ear. A friend extends his hand, 
and as you seek to grasp it, a bear hugs you in his embrace, bursting 
from which you set off along the Strand, with a dozen bums in full ery 
after you, and next moment, missing a foot, tumble down a snow-clad hill, 
rattling from tree to tree, 


Like a pebble in Carisbrook well. 


Gradually a deeper sleep wraps you round, and warm, deep-breathing, 
dreamless, you recruit your strength for the morrow’s fatigues. 

Bootless were it to go over the whole ground across which the chace 
leads you on. The track of the bear leads at last to a thicket at the 
base of an eminence, which it enters at an opening partially blocked up 
by some logs lying across it. Cautiously looking in, you see the cum- 
brous brute coiled up in his den, peering out at the intruder. Hastily 
levelling the rifle, you discharge one barrel at his head; but the aim 
has been ill taken, and the ball glances off, tearing with it a part of the 
scalp. With something between a grunt and a roar, the shaggy savage 
rears himself on his hinder legs, The second ball lodges in his body, 
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but he only quickens his pace. Flight is impossible, so drawing your 
long knife, and hastily wrapping the blanket round your left arm, you 
await the onset. The huge fore-paws are extended for the hug of death, 
when, extending the blanketted arm upwards, to shield yourself from 
his jaws, you plant the pommel of the knife firmly against your breast. 
He clasps you in his embrace, and, as he drags you resistiessly to hie 
breast, the blade enters his heart. He falls and presses your body by his 
convulsive movements, till every rib cracks, and then his hold relaxes in 
death. You extricate yourself, and remain seated on the snow, blind, 
stupified, and helpless. 

We could “talk the summer sun quite down the skies” on such 
themes, but the yawning of our fair readers warns us to desist. We 
cannot, however, close this chapter without a word or two upon the sport 
peculiar to this month—partridge-shooting. Partridge-shooting is an 
amusement peculiar to highly cultivated countries, and even in them 
best adapted for the most sober and sedate of their inhabitants. It is a 
style of shooting essentially philosophical and clerical. It is not always 
disagreeable to the younger members of the sporting fraternity ; for, 
from its parlour character, it affords opportunities of displaying fine 
dogs, skill in marksmanship, and natty shooting dresses, in the eyes of the 
ladies, whose parasols occasionally diversify the scene of action. It is 
pursued with most success in the most improved part of every domain— 
in the immediate vicinity of the mansion. The sportsmen sally forth after 
a snug breakfast of tea, toast, hot rolls, butter, preserves, fresh eggs, and 
hung beef. Their path lies alternately through fields of glossy brown 
stubble, and verdant turnips. Carefully tended plantations shelter them 
from every undue inclemency of the weather. They wander leisurely on- 
ward enjoying the brightness of the day, and the clear cool bracing atmos- 
phere. The utmost casualities that await them are the danger of being 
caught in a passing shower, or of wetting their feet in a ditch somewhat 
broader than usual. They watch with most placid equanimity the lei- 
surely flight of the game, as it skims over the brow of a knoll, and settles 
scatteringly at its base. Having each filled his bag, they return home in 
plenty of time to dress for dinner, with just enough of fatigue to render 
idleness agreeable, and just enough of appetite to enhance the flavour cf 
- the rich viands which await them. The after-dinner hour arrived—the 
glimmer and gloom” of a sea-coal fire, with cordial port, (the best 
wine for the season when the evenings begin to grow chilly) and a 
drowsy, desultory conversation about nothing at all, would furnish mat- 
ter for a more luxurious description than any that graces Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. 

Here close we this theme for the present :— 


But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tale. 
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TAIT’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


Pupiic Funerats.—Among the toys, baubles, and airy nothings,— 
batons, coronets, orations, triumphal arches, medals, and swords of 
honour, with which nations from time immemorial have been prone to 
sugar-plumb their statesmen and heroes,—public funerals have always 
held a distinguished place; and we are bound to believe that the 
tinselled palms ornamenting the car in Lord Nelson’s triumphal exequies, 
and the academical procession following the late President of the Royal 
Academy to his last home in St. Faith’s, have had their share in incit.. 
ing the valour of Lord Exmouth, and burnishing up the palette of Sir 
Martin Archer Shee. There is something still more grand, however, 
when spontaneously 


Nations swell the funeral cry, 
And triumph weeps above the brave. 


There are such things as public funerals for which no public money is voted 
by his Majesty’s High Courts of Parliament ; there are funeral proces- 
sions, where neither white rods nor black rods, silver sticks nor gold, 
Earls Marshal nor Provosts Marshal, are required to usher in the cere- 
mony. We all remember the involuntary chorus of groans which arose 
from the populace when the body of the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
(the Claverhouse of the Irish Rebellion,) was lowered into the grave. 
More recently,—nay, but the other day, in the very face of Peel’s blue 
devils,—in the very face of police, cholera, parochial, and other autho- 
rities,——Lacons, the housebreaker, was attended to his solitary cell by 
some hundreds of notorious thieves, the honourable corporation of which 
he died a member! Sir Walter has favoured us witha striking and cha- 
racteristic picture of the Thiefland of Charles’s days ; and Victor Hugo 
has lately put forth a curious pendant to the sketch of Alsatia, in his 
description of the Cour des Miracles, the resort of the “ fruanderie” 
of the time of Louis XI. At present, justice has scarcely been done to 
the robberation of Great Britain ; and we are mistaken whether richer 
pictures than adorn the pages of Le Sage and Rabelais are not to be 
found in the haunts of that lucrative profession, of which the deceased 
Mr. Lacons seems to have been a ruling elder. Bulwer’s Paul Clifford 
was written in an unknown tongue ; but we still hope that a sketch or two 
from the pencil of Haydon or the pen of Jerrald, will unveil the mystery. 
Now that Dr. Young and Champollion are gone, hieroglyphics must 
remain hieroglyphics ; and now that old Townshend is had up for judg- 
ment, Thieves’ Latin must lack a dragoman. We have not heard whether 
Lacons’s funeral oration has at present been ordered to be printed ; but 
it was doubtless a highly interesting composition, and well deserving 
commentatorial notes from the learned editors of The Slang Dictionary, 


LireRARY CoNVERSATIONS AND Memorrs.—Authors are said to be 
the vainest of mankind ; and we wonder it has not occurred to some 
modern Empedocles, smitten with the love of distinction, and in- 
toxicated with the dew of Castalia, to cut his tongue out with a view 
of giving the lie to all malicious post-obit charges of “ pribbles and 
prabbles,” of having gossipped to my Lady This, concerning my Lady 
the Other ; of having traduced the absent friend who ceased not from 
traducing him ;—~of having “ discoursed fustian with his shadow.” 
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It occurred to us that the excessive laudations bestowed.(in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s commentary upon Croker's Commentary on Boswell’s Commentary 
of the Sayings and Doings of Johnson,) upon the pickers up of the eol- 
loquial crumbs of genius would set all the jackalls of the literary lions 
at work,—that new Captain Medwin and Mrs. Piozzis would be busy 
with their common-place books! Who, when they contemplate the breach 
of social confidence practised against every man, woman, or child of let- 
ters, on whom the public eye is fixed with complacency, can wonder at 
the occasional surliness of Voltaire at Ferney ; or of Beckford at Font- 
hill! Memoirs are, as it were, the inseparable shadows of public men. 
The actions of an illustrious individual are public property ; but the 
outpourings of his secret soul,—the playful sallies of his social hours,— 
the confidings of his tenderest impulses,—are these to be hoarded up 
like treasures pilfered from his careless opulence, and sold by the ounce, 
the yard, the sentence, when he is lying helpless in his grave. We wonder 
that Moore ever ventures to eat his cutlet, save by hisown fireside, lest his 
words, (like the pearls and diamonds gathered from the lips of the fairy 
Princess, ) should be treasured up inthe bonbonniére of some gay old dowager ; 
or Campbell to take his ease in his club, lest the pick-palate should be at 
hand, to filch his aphorisms and make off with his sallies. The gentle- 
men of wit and fashion about town,—my Lord A. of the Keepsake, and 
B. of the Belle Assemblée,—should assuredly never stir abroad without 
Papageno’s golden padlock on their lips ! We have once or twice had 
occasion to admire the naif and ingenuous amusement with which cer- 
tain Parliamentary orators peruse, in the daily Journals, the luminous 
speeches made for them by the reporters. But what would be the sur- 
prise of the illustrious men of England, from Sir Thomas More to Lord 
Byron, could they rise for the perusal of the bon-mots put into their 
mouths, and the principles attributed to their profession ;—the long dis- 
courses,—so fluent—so flummering,—twisted and turned for ten long 
years in the minds of their quondam auditors, to be at length wormed 
out with the facility and continuity of a thread of cotton. One day last 
summer, we happened to be present on occasion of a morning visit from 
an eminent personage to a large and intelligent circle. He talked much, 
well, and articulately ; and on his departure, it was agreed that every 
person present should commit to paper his or her impression of the con- 
versation. On “ the opening of the fardel,” it afforded great amuse. 
ment to perceive that no two accounts tallied,—that several were in 
direct contradiction,—and one or two, purely imaginative! But if so 
unaccountable the extent of involuntary misapprehension and uninten- 
tional misrepresentation, what is to be hoped where the object of the 
memorialist is to exalt himself at the expense of his departed friend ; 
and to put arguments into an unresisting mouth, for the sole purpose of 
refutation ! 

THEATRICAL ManaAcers —Every wagger of an idle tongue or idle 
pen in London, has been busy for the last six months in reviling Mr. 
Monck Mason, the lessee of the Italian Opera House ; some stating him 
to be in the Bench,—some in the Fleet,—some on the eve of marriage, 
—some vilifying him in one way—some another. Puzzi exalted his horn 
at the manager’s expense ;—Brugnoli, (his right arm,) broke her own 
expressly todo him an injury ;—and the non-success of Robert le Diable 
is said to have been a Grieve-ous misfortune. We confess we are more 
inclined to pity than condemn! Kangaroo hunts and other Australian 
recreations considered, we are satisfied that a rT an object far 
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less deserving compassion than a theatrical manager. Kemble got into 
Chancery,—Elliston and A. Lee into the Gazette,—Chapman into the 
King’s Bench,—and even Laporte, if the public prints are to be credited, 
will shortly be written down La porte d’enfer! One day we find him 
enacting chief mourner at an opera-dancer’s funeral ;—the next, he is 
said to be choosing a good berth in the steam-packet for Taglioni. 
Sometimes his patience is put to the proof by the politeness of his brother 
Consul, Antony, Captain Polhill,—sometimes by the moroseness of his 
brother Consul, Lepidus, Mr. Morris! The Manager of a Theatre is, 
in fact, the most miserable dog on earth !—libelled by his authors,— 
mimicked by his actors,—bullied by the Lord Chamberlain,—snubbed 
by the Licer.ser,— insulted by the press! He loses his time—his health 
—his money—his patience ;—and, after being pilloried by a Dramatic 
Committee of the House of Commons, is blackballed at the Garrick 
Club, and toasted as “ a public-spirited individual ”’ at the dinner of 
the Theatrical Fund! 

Roya Fortune Hunters.—TueE passions of mankind, royal, gentle, or 
simple, are supposed to have been pretty much the same, from the erection 
of Nimrod’s palace (of which Flaxman, the sculptor, used gravely to exhi. 
bit a ground plan) to that of Pimlico, whose bald pate rejoiceth the eyes 
of the gapers in Piccadilly. Their fashions, meanwhile, are somewhat more 
mutable ; and the follies of the world, are, at least, fifty-fold more fertile 
in the propagation of varieties, than its crimes. We have very little doubt 
that the events of the last twenty years have already decided such Ma- 
jesties as are blest with a numerous progeny, to educate a younger son 
for the matrimonial profession ; and keep a spare prince or so, ready to 
pop upon any vacant throne, just as the cadets of noble houses in Eng- 
land are “ Japanned,” for the chance of a future Bishopric. It is an 
afflicting circumstance that no direct heir of Mademoiselle Scudery 
should have survived to witness the nuptials of the new King of the Bel- 
gians with the new Princess of the French ; or the pen which favoured 
us with the adventures of “‘ Le Grand Cyrus,” might be advantageously 
employed in portraying those of ‘‘ Le petit Leopold,” as the prince of 
Saxe-Coburg was called, at the period of the visit of the Allied Sove- 
reigns to this country. What was the romance of Sir Amadis de Gaul 
or of Don Belianis of Greece, compared with those of Kings Otho and 
Leopold? From the Attic story or dilapidated Saxon palace, to the 
luxurious bowers of Claremont,—the noble saloons of Marlborough 
House,—the gilded corridors of Lacken,—the royal salutes of Com- 
piegne ! what a progression of personal dignity to be achieved by a Cap- 
tain of Hussars, several of the elder branches of whose family are 
cultivating Sauer.Kraut on a few hundreds a-year in their Saxon 
chateaus,—a man of narrow mind, awkward address, ungenial charac- 
ter ; merely because he was seen to hang loosely on the world, was un- 
encumbered with personal dignities, a tree that could be transplanted 
with facility, and pruned and trained without ceremony. It seems fated 
that some individuals should “ achieve greatness” by force of their 
own littleness. In every vicissitude of his eventful life, Leopold has 
passed, however, for an honest man ; and from the period when Spain 
sent to borrow a grandson of Louis XIV. to be made a king of, no 
adopted Sovereign * has promised better to the frogs, officiating in his 
election, than the Sovereign of the Belgians. 





* We perceive that the Court Journal, which crows so loudly over an error commit- 
ted by our Magazine, with respect to the Earl of Munster, (the same nobleman whose 
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Tur Camp at Winpsor.—Beéranger’s stanzas on the feats of “ Les 
tifiniment petits” of modern times, are most felicitously applicable to 
various details of our own public business and publie pleasure. Last sum- 
mer, the “ Stupid Starers”’ were amused with a little bit of a corona. 
tion ; and during the recent dog-days, they have been gratified with a 
little bit of a camp! The Prussians, eager for a second march through 
Champagne, are just now rehearsing their manceuvres by thousands and 
tens of thousands on the Sands of Brandenburg ; the English, in anticipa- 
tion perhaps of a few election riots, have been skirmishing by hundreds 
and fives of hundreds on the shaven lawns of Windsor Park. His Ma- 
jesty made a speech and a present of new colours to his Household 
Troops; and the arduous labours of the field were concluded, after the 
English fashion, by forcing the passage of certain tureens of turtle. 
soup,—making a breach in the walls of divers raised pies, —investing 
numerous haunches of venison, and escalading battlements of pastry and 
spun sugar. Platoon’s of Champagne corks shook St. George’s Hall, 
which was filled with volumes of smoke from hot entrées of every de- 
scription, The energies of the British army were never more strikingly 
developed than by the heroic feats of the Windsor dinner. ; 

VaLur or THE LITERATURE oF THE Day.—A petition of the Booksel- 
lers to Parliament, against the amount of indemnity to be granted to 
the University of Aberdeen for their claims to a copy of every new work 
published in the realm, states that the retail value of all the publications 
of the last year entered at Stationers’ Hall, scarcely amounts to £3450 ! 
When we balance against this sum the price of advertisements and puffs, 
necessary to open the mouths of the public for the operation of cram- 
ming, we are inclined to fear that literature, book-making, and book- 
selling, must form a very failing branch of modern trade. 

“ Tne Feast or Reason AND THE Fiow or Sauce !”—Haydon the 
artist has been commissioned, it is said, by Lord Grey, to paint the 
Reform Dinner at Guildhall ; and the hapless artist was accordingly 
perched upon a pinnacle of the Hall, to contemplate, like the Bar. 
mecide of Bagdad, with “ bare imagination of a feast,” consisting of 
‘“ all the delicacies of the season.” We do not, however, anticipate 
much from these savoury studies. The Birmingham Meeting might 
have afforded ample space and verge enough for a fine picture. But a 
candle.light dinner possesses an intrinsic character of vulgarity. Even 
Martin in placing his satraps at a banquet, judged it expedient to give 
the hall no roofing but the canopy of heaven, as a plea for letting in a 
peep of moonlight. Some Aldermanic visage will probably represent the 
“ refulgent lamp of night” for poor Haydon; and custard cups must, 
of course, be substituted for the goblets of Sardanapalus. To the pencil 
of Leonardo da Vinci himself, a Guildhall dinner could afford nothing 
but ignoble and trivial details. A turtle-eating Reformer is scarcely an 


historical personage. 
Mrs. Trotiope.— Evyx«! We ’ve caught the old girl at last. There 





approaching marriage was announced last year, by that luminous periodical, among 
its items of exclusive intelligence, to a lady who had been long enough his wife te 
render him the father of five children) has put forth, with abundance of quackery and 
puffery, an account of the royal nuptials. Throughout the nine columns devoted te this 
interesting event, the royal palace of Compiégne is invariably spelt Compeigne ” We 
shall next be favoured with an exclusive description of Versalles A 
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was something wonderfully mysterious in her progress through Amierica, 
She was not, as Galt sublimely describes Byron, “ a mystery clothed in 
a winding sheet, crowned with a halo;” she was, however, a mystery 
draped in gossamer muslin, She glided like the spectre lady of Hogg’s 
M‘Gregor, up the boiling torrent of the Mississippi, ‘‘ wimpling the water 
to weather and lee,” amid the silvery moon-haze. She flitted through 
the groves of Cincinnati like a humming bird, sucking its honeyed sus- 
tenance from the bells of flowers. She soared and stooped like a bird of 
Paradise, which rests as it floats up-borne by buoyant ether, over the 
undulations of the Alleghanies. She was an Undine, a Sylph, seeking to 
revel in the sweet essences of moonlight, dews, flowery odours, and 
pure air, but every where scared away by the vulgar pollutions of hu- 
manity, denied a resting place for the sole of her blessed foot, horror- 
strick by the idea that she might soil 


Her pure ambrosial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the sin-worn mould. 







































It s with a feeling somewhat akin to that which we experienced on our 
first visit behind the scenes of a theatre, and saw the coarse canvass backs, 
and coarser daubed facings of the scenes, and felt the oily stench of the 
front lamps, and the alternating sweaty odour from the pit, and chilly 
draught through the side scenes, that we have discovered the vulgar ma- 
terial superstructure upon which Mrs. Trollope’s aerial phantasmagoria 
has been reared. Our good friend, Effingham Wilson,* has let the cat out 
of the bag. One of his authors speaking of a bazaar at Cincinnati, 
throws into a parenthesis :—“ built by Mrs. Trollope, but the specula- 
tion failed.” What a mortifying termination to our day dream! Mrs. 
Trollope the arbiter elegantiarum between Europe and America !—the 
aristocratical “ English Lady !” t—the mother of an Oxonian !—the first 
flower of the silver-fork school! Mrs. Trollope an old clothes-woman, 
who, unable to stand her ground before the ’cuter Yankee rivals in 
trade, who had emigrated to the West, scuttles home to vent her in- 
dignation in a book! Who could have suspected when Mrs. Trollope 
committed to the press her astonishment at finding a milliner of New 
Orleans possessed of some education, that she herself was a huckster ? 
Awakening from our delusion, we can only sigh over 


The memory of what has been 
And ne’er again can be. 


But the Quarterly Reviewers,—those ultra-aristocrats, who, were they 
in every external sense clogged, dulled, hood-winked, could recognise the 
mere approach of a plebeian by a mysterious shudder of the mind,—how 
can they account for the gross deception that has been practised upon 
them? Like a high-bred pointer which has once mistaken a dung-hill 
fowl for game, the character of their nose is gone for ever. Their rage 
at this disclosure, compromising their “ gentility” so horribly, must be 
beyond all bounds. At their hands Mother Trollope has nothing to 
expect but a “ certain looking for of fiery indignation.” 

WAHA DAUR MEDDLE wr ME? is the old slogan of the Buccleuchs. The 
gp peng put upon it by the Magistrates of Edinburgh in our days 
is, “If any ne’er-do-weel insult his Grace we'll offer a reward of fifty 













* A Ramble of 6000 miles through the United States of America. By S. A. Fer- 
rall, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson, p. 65. 
+ Quarterly Review. 
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guineas for his apprehension.” Some ignorant persons unacquainted 
with the history of our Scottish constitution, attributed the hot haste 
with which these civic worthies placarded the above-mentioned reward, 
on the event of the Duke’s being hustled by a few blackguard boys, to 
gratuitous sycophancy. They were not aware that, as’the military 
service which the barons of old exacted from their tenants, has, in 
these degenerate days, been commuted for a portion of the produce of 
the soil ; so the right of burning and harrying every one who offended 
them has been replaced by a readiness on the part of the authorities 
to punish all such delinquents with tenfold promptitude and severity to 
what they would have done had the complainant been one of the lower 


classes.* The time has been when the privileged orders might have shot . 


a serf for their amusement, and the outrecuidance of any peasant who 
had dreamed of making reprisals, would have drawn down upon him 
heading and hanging at the least. Things are somewhat amended in 
our days ; the nobility dare only belie, ridicule, insult, and outrage our 
feelings, and clap us in gaol, or transport us, if we reply with hootings 
or a few handfuls of mud. But even this state of things will be bettered 
ere long. 

Tur Drones.—We speak not of bees, but the less musical drones of 
bag-pipers. It must be no ordinary metive that induces the tender-eared 
dames of Edinburgh to immure themselves once every three years, in 
the forenoon of a broiling day, amid the suffocating heat and nauseous 
odours of a narrow, thronged, gas-lit theatre, for the purpose of under- 
going the simultaneous, yelling, wailing, and bumming of a dozen gigan- 
tic bagpipes. It is no ordinary motive:—these fair patriots have in 
view the preservation of pristine manners and ancient morality among 
the unbreeched denizens of the north. To the uninitiated their mode 
may seem strange. How men can be confirmed in simplicity and good 
faith by being taught to strut and fret their hour on the Edinburgh 
stage, seems passing strange. The only difficulty, however, lies in 
the words “ pristine manners and ancient morality,” which must here 
be taken in their Celtic acceptation, meaning lounging, or dancing, or 
guttling at home, during the intervals of predatory inroads into 
the Lowlands. The exhibitions of the prize-competing Celts are 
adapted only for the meridian of country fairs; and the connexion 
between pick-pockets and mountebanks is as well known, as the tran- 
sition from the tumbler’s stage to the more rural occupation of a foot- 
pad is easy. What a pity that so much pains on the part of the High- 
land Society can only rear such puny, hot-house specimens of the old 
cateran. They are to Rob Roy, as Dick Bounce in the Pirate, to Cap- 
tain Teach. 





‘* The same principle of law seems to obtain in England, At the last midland 
circuit, Lord Harborough recovered damages because Lord Forrester’s servants and 
hounds had followed a fer along the gravel walks of his park in the month of Janu- 
ary. How many farmers’ gates and walls might Lord F.’s hunt have toppled down,— 
how many farmers’ fields poached to quagmires with impunity ? 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

PARLIAMENT.—The month that has 
elapsed since we last addressed theee annals 
to our readers has been one of much talk 
and little business. The Tories have se- 
dulously caught at every opportunity of 
gaining the reputation of severe moralists, 
friends of popular rights, and parsimonious 
statesmen. Hampered, however, by their 
recollections of past conduct, and still 
more of the danger they incur, should 
accident again raise them to power, by too 
liberal professions in their days of ad- 
versity, they have lied with too conscious 
an air of talsehood to obtain any credit. 
The Whigs, on the other hand——But allow 
us to state that, when we blame this body, 
it is with a feeling of the deepest regret 
and alarm. That the clouds now louring 
over us must clear up we believe as firmly 
as we believe in an over-ruling provi- 
dence. And that this desired consumma- 
tion may be materially impeded or for- 
warded by the men now in power, is with 
us equally a matter of religious belief. 
If they possess boldness and knowledge to 
act up to the exigency of the time, all will 
go well: if they once falter in their on- 
ward career, we have a stiff breeze to 
weather yet, ere we reach the harbour. 
It is on this account that we view with 
jealous anxiety every tampering with the 
eneniy or his principles, to which Minis- 
ters from time to time condescend. We 
dislike it, even now that they possess the 
apology of having nothing but an unre. 
formed Parliament to oppose to the un- 
holy league of court parasites, the House 
of Lords, and the officials throughout the 
empire, whether retained or displaced, who 
owed their advancement to Tory influ- 
ence. If, however, it be persevered in 
after the assembling of a reformed Par- 
liament,~if Mimisters do not then either 
kick Stanley ont of place, or force him to 
adopt just and liberal measures towards 
Ireland,—if they do not dismiss Palmer- 
ston and his diplomatic band, legitimate 
and illegitimate, with a view to the adop- 
tion of an honest straight-forward foreign 
policy,—if they do not take immediate 
measures for introducing an honest and 





intelligible system of public accounts, and 
making every possible retrenchment,— 
we must look about for other men to do 
our business. We see the full hazard that 
awaits upen such a step: the waters will 
again be out—it will again be 


blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark, 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 





But if the Whigs deceive us, there is no 
road to safety save that which lies through 
danger. ‘They may—they will curl their 
lips at this; but it is the warning of a 
friend : so let them look to it. These pre- 
mised, we reserve till next month a cri- 
tique raisonnée of the late session of Par- 
liament, narrating at present merely those 
matters of vital or immediate interest 
which have engaged the collective wisdom 
since our last. These are—the comple- 
tion of the new constitution by the passing 
of the Irish Reform Bill, and the proro- 
gation of Parliament, with the prepara- 
tory steps. 

Irish REFORM BiLu.—This measure, 
the third leaf in the shamrock of national 
regeneration ,was received with a suppressed 
snarl, and a shewing of teeth, in the House 
of Lords. Second thoughts, however, are 
proverbially wiser than sudden impulses; 
and their Lordships, after receiving the 
stranger, as Dandy Dinmont’s terriers did 
little Wasp, with a due quantum of snuffing 
and explanatory growling, allowed it to 
return to the House of Commons unbitten. 
The Irish Reform Bill received the Royal 
Assent (of course by commission) on Tues- 
day, the 7th August ; so now we have got 
the de +e ca and God give us grace to 
make a good use of it! The Lords have 
done their best to defeat the measure, and 
have thus, as far as in them lies, set their 
seal to the truth of Bentham’s opinion of 
the use and real power of a second legis- 
lative chamber. (We quote from Dumont, 
the English editionnot being at hand.) “Le 
résultat fins! de cette division est d’opérer 
une distribution de pouvoirs qui donne a 
l’ une des assemblées I’ initiative, et réduit 
l’ autre a une simple négative. Source 
naturelle et féconde d’ oppositions in- 
dues, de querelles, d’ inaction et de per- 
petuité des abus. Tout tend a amener 
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une répartition de cette nature. Deux 
assemblées indépendantes ne peuvent pas 
exister long temps sans mésurer leurs forces. 
D’ailleurs ceux qui ont la conduite prin- 
cipale des affaires ne peuvent agir sans 
faire un plan, sans s’assurer de leurs 
moyens. Il faut choisir une des deux as- 
semblécs pour y commencer les op érations : 
si Pune parait avoir plus d’ influence que 
autre c'est 1a qu’ on portera toutes les 
propositions essentielles. Cela seul suffit 
pour rompre entiérement la balance. II 
s‘établira non par le droit, mais par le 
fait, une distinction des deux puissances, 
l'une donée de l’initiative, et l’autre de la 
simple negative.” We wish their Lord- 
ships joy of the brilliant prospect which 
their own industry has opened up for 
them. 

LIBRARY OF THE House or Com- 
MONS.—The old lady in St. Stephen's hav- 
ing arranged the terms upon which her 
successor was to occupy the premises, be- 
gan, before vacating them, to bustle about, 
with a view to setting “ her house in or- 


der.” This attention to the comforts of 


the new comer is too praiseworthy to be 
passed over altogether in silence. It may, 
or it may not, be known to our readers, 
that the House of Commons is possessed 
of a library, wherein are preserved its own 
registers, and such works as are necessary 
for the reference of the members. It was 
well known, by the sad experience of these 
gentlemen, that the collection of books was 
very imperfect; and that, moreover, the 
accommodation even for such as the House 
possessed was insufticient. During the 
late session, therefore, and also during some 
sessions which preceded, a Committee, was 
appointed for the purpose of suggesting a 
remedy; and the inquiries of that body 
have thrown some light upon the accom- 
modation which the buildings pertaining 
to the House of Commons afford for these 
Committees, to which much of the most 
important business of the Legislature is 
referred. It appears, that there are only 
nineteen rooms, some of them inconvenient 
enough, which can be applied to the use 
of committees ; that, on an average, six- 
teen committees sit daily during the time 
of session, and that so many as twenty- 
five have been known to sit on one day. 
The area of the library is reported to be 
55 feet by 23 feet, or, 1,265 square feet ; 
and its height is 13% feet. The space oc- 
cupied, however, by tables and book-cases, 
reduces the clear area, for standing or sit- 
ting, to 917 square feet. The committee 
declare it to be their opinion, “ that, if it 
be expedient to increase, by purchase, the 
books belonging to the House, or even to 
admit the ordinary volumes of sessional 
papers printed by order of the House, be- 


yond those of the current year, there is 
not, within the present room, any vacant 
space available for the purpose.” No no- 
tice is here taken of a valuable collection 
of books, which, for want of room else- 
where, have been stowed away in the 
Speaker's gallery. It ought also to be 
stated, that the manuscript papers so be- 
longing to the House of Commons are de- 
posited in yet more exceptionable reposi- 
tories. They are scattered, without any 
arrangement, through the different offices 
and committee rooms, the galleries, cel- 
lars, and even that space beyond the at- 
tics, termed the roof of the house. To 
this information, derived from the com- 
mittee, we have only to add the fact, 
notorious to all who have ever attend. 
ed the debates in Parliament, of the 
wretched public accommodation of the 
House of Commons. The part ef the 
House allotted to the members is nearly 
as insufficient and uncomfortable as the 
narrow and awkward gallery to which 
the public have obtained a prescriptive 
right of admission. These facts all im- 
peratively call for the provision of more 
suitable accommodation for that body, up- 
on which, if the late measure of Reform 
really identifies it with the people, the fate 
of the nation is, in future, mainly to de- 
pend. After so much money squandered 
away upon gingerbread royal residences, 
the nation surely is entitled to expect, that, 
at least, suitable accommodation should 
be prepared for its representatives. Were 
it merely a question of convenience, or out- 

vard show, this question should never be 
urged by us. But it is more,—it is a ques- 
tion relating to the speedy and efficacious 
dispatch of the national business, which is 
materially retarded by the want of suffi- 
cient accommodation for committees, 
books of reference, and the records of the 
House; as, in like manner, a proper con- 
trol over their representatives is impeded 
by the insufficient publicity that can be 
afforded by the apartment in which the 
debates are, at present, carried on. The ar- 
rangements recommended by the commit- 
tee we can only regard as temporary ex- 
pedients, and, therefore, pass them over 
unnoticed, with the exception of one. The 
salary of the librarian is at present 300/, 
and of the assistant-librarian 150/. per ann. 
These it is proposed to increase, and in the 
proposition we entirely concur. But we 
have a remark to make upon one of the 
reasons advanced to support it. We are 
told, that the very messenger of the library 
is better paid than the assistant-librarian ; 
and the doorkeeper of the House received, 
for the year 1829, 786i. 14s. 6d., and for 
the two sessions of 1831, 1424/1 7s. 3d. 
This is extravagant, and ought to be cur- 
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tailed, as well as the allowances of many 
other officers of the House. Before we 
quit this subject, we must mention, with 
approbation, the measures taken for ob- 
taining copies of all the acts of our colo- 
nial legislatures, and the sessional papers 
of France and the United States. 

PuBLic PEetitTions.—Another sub- 
ject which has attracted the attention of 
the Commons, is the immense increase of 
public petitions of late years. The num- 
ber presented to the House in the course 
of the five years ending 1789 was 880 ; 
in the course of the five years ending 1805 
was 1026; in the course of the five years 
ending 1815 was 4498; in the course of 
the five years ending 1831 was 24,492. 
Of these last 10,685 were, by the order of 
the House, printed; and the expense of 
printing them amounted to 10,0282 19s. 9d. 
But to this sum must be added 16962. 9s. 
10d. paid to the clerks of the Hous for 
copying out the petitions for the press, and 
revising and correcting the printers’ proofs. 
When to this we add the expense which 
every man who has taken a part in the 
late arduous struggle knows to have been 
incurred in the getting up of every nume- 
rously signed petition to Parliament, it 
must strike every one that a serious addi- 
tion to the burdens of the country is im- 
posed by this costly mode of conveying 
our sentiments to our representatives. 
This tax is the more galling, that it is in 
itself an additional proof that those who 
have hitherto borne the title of “ our re- 
presentatives,” have been entirely igno- 
rant of our. wants and wishes—that in 
other words, they were not what they pre- 
tended to be. The decrease in the num. 
ber of petitions will form a pretty good 
test of the adequacy of the Reform which 
we have obtained. To a certain extent 
this mode of communication between lo- 
cal populations and the legislature, must 
always exist; but when it swells to the 
amount of the last five years, it becomes 
a portentous ulcer, indicative of a dan- 
gerously diseased state of body. We tell 
Peel and his fellow wiseacres, that there 
exists no preventative or palliative of 
these shoals of petitions, but honest and 
sensible legislation on the part of Parlia- 
ment. 

COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY.—As most 
of these have been named by the Crown 
at the request of the House of Commons, 
a statement of what they have cost the 
country during the two years 1831-32, as 
affording some guess at the price we pay 
for the information thus collected, may 
stand here for an introduction to some 
future remarks on its importance : 
Commission for inquiring into the pub- 
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lic accounts in France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, 708/. 

(The sum here mentioned, together 
with the contingent expenses of the Com- 
mission, covers its outlay.) 

Commission for inquiring into the ma- 
nagement and charges of collecting the 
revenue of the United Kingdom, 226/. 
10s. 1d. 

Commission for inquiring into the col- 
lection and management of the public 
revenue, arising in Ireland. and into cer- 
tain departments of the re. enue arising in 
Great Britain, 14,582/. 12s. 7d. 

Commission for inquiring into the re- 
venue and expenditure of the several colo- 
nies and foreign possessions, 68/. 

Commission for inquiring into the se- 
veral modes in which the public money is 
received and paid, and the accounts 
thereof kept, 2002. 

Commission for inquiring into the mode 
of keeping official accounts in the princi- 
pal departments connected with the re- 
ceipt and expenditure for the foreign ser- 
vice, 28822. 7s. 

Commission for inquiring into the state 
of the records of the Kingdom, 17,0007. 

Commission for inquiring into the state 
of the public records in Ireland, 39092. 

Commission for inquiring into the law 
of real property, 38,4452. 17s. 7d. 

Commission for inquiring into the prac- 
tice and proceedings of the courts of com- 
mon law, 24,589/. 9s. 8d. 

Commission for inquiring into the du- 
ties, salaries, and emoluments of the offi- 
cers, &c. of the Courts of Justice in Ire- 
land, 17,1662. 2s. 1d. 

Commission for inquiring into the prac- 
tice, &c. of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
21802. 5s. 

Commission for inquiring into the Ec- 
clesiastica] Courts in Ireland, 3751. 

Commission for inquiring into the ad- 
ministration of law in the West Indies, 
17581. 14s. 5d. 

Commission for inquiring into the state 
of the settlements at the Cape Ceylon and 
Mauritius, 26,2412. 18s. 5d. 

Commission for visiting the Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Scotland, 1822. 12s. 8d. 

Commission for inquiring concerning 
Churches in England for the education of 
the poor, and other charities in England 
and Wales, 13,8197. 12s. 9d. 

RETIREMENT OF THE SPEAKER. 
While the House of Commons was col- 
lecting information on these points, and 
making every arrangement for leaving 
the world with its account books well ba- 
lanced, the Speaker began to entertain 
some unlucky misgivings respecting the 
figure he was likely to cut in a reformed 
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parliament. Accordingly, on the 30th of 
July, The Right Honourable Charles Man- 
ners Sutton announced to the House his 
intention of quitting the chair at the end 
of the present Parliament. “ As the ad- 
vanced state of public business,” says he, 
.“ indicates so plainly a speedy close of the 
session, and as I know not how near the 
dissolution of the Parliament may follow, 
I hope the House will not consider me 
unreasonable in requesting their permis- 
sion to present myself to them before my 
occupation of this chair is brought to a 
final termination.” He then pronounced 
an eulogium upon himself and the various 
parliaments over which he had presided. 
Lords Althorp and John Russell, Sirs 
Francis Burdett, George Murray, and 
Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Littleton, 
strove to over-crow each other in the 
Speaker’s praises. A vote of thanks to 
the Speaker was then passed ; which he 
paid in kind. An address to his Majesty 
was then agreed upon, requesting him to 
confer some signal mark of his favour 
upon the Speaker, assuring his Majesty 
that the House, would make good what- 
ever expense he might think proper to be 
incurred on that account. On the 3lst 
his Majesty replied that he was desirous 
of conferring some signal mark of favour 
on the Speaker; but, “as the same cannot 
be effectually granted and secured with- 
out the concurrence of Parliament, his 
Majesty recommends to the House of Com- 
mons the adoption of such measures as 
may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of the purpose.” A committee appointed 
to take this message into consideration, 
reported on Thursday the 2d of August, 
that an annual sum of £4000 net, ought 
to be granted to his Majesty out of the 
consolidated fund, this annuity to take 
effect the day the Hon. C. M. Sutton shall 
cease to hold the office of Speaker, to be 
settled in the most beneficial manner 
upon, and to continue during the life of 
that gentleman; an annual sum of £3000 
to be granted to his Majesty out of the 
same consolidated fund, to commence at 
the expiration of theannuity of £4000, and 
to continue during the life of Mr. Sutton’s 
next heir-male. This resolution was ap- 
proved of unanimously. The signal fa- 
vour on the part of the king has not, how- 
ever, been yet awarded. For pensioning 
the Speaker there appears to be some rea- 
sonable ground; but wherein his son, who, 
by the way, is an expectant of the rever- 
sion of certain sinecures, should be pen- 
sioned also, requires explanation. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—- 
The bears having thus provided a comfor- 
table bone for the bear-warden to pick, pre- 
pared themselves decorously for the termi- 


nation of the baiting and the breaking upof 
the ring. On Thursdaythe 16th August, the 
King prorogued the Parliament in person 
till the 16th of October. The royal speech 
contained no information beyond the facts 
that the Reform Bill had been past, that 
Ireland was still far from quiet, that war 
had not yet commenced on the Contjnent, 
and that the necessary supplies had been 
granted. His Majesty strenuously ex- 
horted his Lords and Gentlemen to pay 
attention, during the recess, to the pre- 
servation of the public peace; and, con- 
sidering the scene he once witnessed in 
the House of Lords, it is no wonder that 
he deemed it necessary to refresh their 
memories on this head. The old Parlia- 
ment is now scattered like a pack of 
grouse on the 12th of August. The only 
reason that causes us to dread the infliction 
of another session of it, is Lord Althorp’s 
denial that government have any such in- 
tention. 

STATE OF THE CouUNTRY.—The in- 
vestigation into Somerville’s case has 
been conducted in such a manner as to 
elude the demands of justice : we abstain 
from further remark until the whole of 
the evidence is in our possession. The 
elections continue to form the main object 
of the people’s attention. In Scotland the 
Tories are pertinaciously driving us to 
the ballot. In England and Ireland two 
marked incidents have occurred. 

OUTRAGE AT CLITHEROE. — The 
Manchester massacre has never yet been 
properly investigated. We commence our 
narrative of the melancholy events at Cli- 
theroe, not for the purpose of insinuating 
any parallel between the two occurrences 
(for there is none); but for the purpose 
of reminding the powers that be, that the 
inhabitants of the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire have a peculiar right to de- 
mand a full and fearless inquiry into 
every collision that may happen between 
any portion of them and an armed force. 
Good policy dictates a careful scrutiny.— 
Clitheroe is a burgh in Lancashire, in- 
cluding within its boundaries the town of 
the same name, and a number of neigh- 
bouring townlands and chapelries, thickly 
studded with small villages, and swarming 
with a manufacturing population. The 
number of inhabitants in 1831 was 8,915 ; 
the value of real property as assessed in 
1815 was 14,5722. ; the number of electors 
under the reform act is 300. Formerly 
Clitheroe returned two members to Par- 
liament, of whom Lord Howe nominated 
one, and Lord Brownlow the other. There 
are resident in Clitheroe and the neigh- 
bourhood three gentlemen extensively em- 
ployed in manufactures: Mr. Fort, calico- 
printer, residing at Read Hall, five miles 
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from Clitheroe, employing upwards of 
1,500 men, women, and children; Mr. 
Garnett, spinner and manufacturer, re- 
siding at Low Moor, one mile from Cli- 
theroe, employing, along with his partners, 
1000 people, of whom two hundred are 
men; Mr. Thomson, calico-printer, re- 
siding at Primrose, in the suburbs of Cli- 
theroe, employing 800 men, women, and 
children. Mr. Fort is the reform candi- 
date for Clitheroe ; he is supported by the 
two gentlemen we have named, and is ex- 
tremely popular among the operatives. 
The partisans of Lords Howe and Brown- 
low, under the old regime, Colonel Clay- 
ton, the Rev. Messrs. Noble and Abbot, 
Messrs. Starkie, Taylor and Whalley, 
gentlemen of property i the district, and 
rome others, invited Mr. Irving, a wealthy 
West India merchant, and at present M.P. 
four Bramber, (No. 5 of Schedule A.) to 
come forward as candidate for the honour 
of representing Clitheroe in the first re- 
formed Parliament. That gentleman ac- 
ceded to their request, and they formed 
themselves into a committee for carrying 
on this canvass. About the middle of 
July, Mr. Fort made his public entry into 
the burgh, attended by a great majority of 
the influential inhabitants of the town 
and its neighbourhood, his own work- 
people, and the principal part of the work- 
ing classes from the adjoining districts. 
He was enthusiastically received, and the 
meeting passed off without tumult cr dis- 
order. To counteract, if possible, the 
effects of this triumph, Mr. Irving’s friends 
announced that he would make a public 
entry into Clitheroe on Tuesday, the 31st 
of July. Considerable disturbances had 
been stirred up at Clitheroe at the last 
general election by the huge concourse of 
people from the neighbouring villages, 
and the respectable inhabitants of Clitheroe 
were afraid that a repetition of these scenes 
might be excited by the ostentatious man- 
ner in which Mr. Irving’s entrance was 
announced. Representations to this effect 
were made to that gentleman's committee, 
but in vain. Messrs. Thomson and Gar- 
nett next attempted to induce their work- 
men to stay away from the meeting ; but 
in vain. To a man they declared that 
they would attend, although at the hazard 
of being immediately dismissed. On the 
morning of the 3Ist, both these gentlemen 
addressed first their managers and foremen 
apart, and then the collective body of their 
workmen, exhorting them to be peaceable 
themselves, and to assist in preserving the 
peace. It was expected that Mr. Irving 
was to address the people from the win- 
dow of the Swan Inn; two carts were 
drawn together on the opposite side of the 
street, (there about 50 or 60 feet wide,) 
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and erected into a temporary hustings, to 
enable Messrs. Garnett and Thomson te 
put questions to the candidate on the part 
of the electors. These gentlemen entered 
Clitheroe about 10 a.m., an hour earlier 
than Mr. Irving’s expected arrival, and 
again cautioned their workmen to pre- 
serve order. No precautions had been 
taken by the magistrates, no special con- 
stables sworn in, but the people of their 
own accord endeavoured to keep a clear 
passage for Mr. Irving. Two hours later 
than the time he had fixed, that gentle 
man arrived in a close carriage, preceded 
by about twenty horsemen, principally 
tenants of Lords Howe and Brownlow, 
and followed by two carriages occupied 
by his friends, and another body of from 
twenty to thirty horsemen. Owing to 
the delay, the arrangements made for fa- 
cilitating his entry had been disturbed, 
and the people had got ill-humoured. Con- 
siderable confusion arose from the en- 
deavours of the horsemen to push through 
the crowd, and both parties got irritated. 
Mr. Irving, in his place in the House of 
Commons, asserts that stones were thrown 
at himself and his friends, the doors of his 
carriage opened, himself spit upon, and 
attempted to be dragged out before he 
reached the inn; that when he reached 
the door, an attempt was made to over- 
turn the carriage; and that, by the com- 
mand of some persons unknown to him, 
the post boys, instead of stopping, drove 
on amid “showers of stones as thick as 
hail.” The account of other parties is 
scarcely consistent with the statement of 
the honourable member. Messrs. Thom- 
son and Garnett, who were in the house 
opposite the inn, could not see what was 
going forward, but heard no noise to lead 
them to believe such an attack had been 
made, nor were they made aware of it till 
a quarter of an hour after Mr. Irving's de- 
parture. Mr. Starkie, a supporter of Mr. 
Irving, who followed him in one of the car- 
riages, was so little aware of the attack, that 
he addressed the people from the windows 
of the inn, complimenting them upon their 
orderly conduct and good-humour, and 
telling them that a messenger had been 
dispatched to recal Mr. Irving. Accord- 
ing to the statement of a nephew of Mr. 
Garnett, an inclination was shewn by some 
men to overturn Mr. Irving's carriage, 
but this was after he had passed the inn. 
Lastly, it is not asserted by Mr. Irving 
or his friends that any one of them was 
hurt. Mr. Starkie walked through the 


assembled multitude within an hour after 
the transaction, and although he was well 
known, and known to be a partisan of 
Irving, no person offered to insult him. 
The men of Clitheroe, Primrose, 
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Low Movr, took no part in the riot ; 
and some of Mr. Fort’s workmen were 
actively engaged in defending Mr. Ir- 
ving. Word was by this time brought 
that Mr. Irving’s friends had sent to 
Burnley for a guard of soldiers ; and Mr. 
Fort’s committee exerted themselves to 
induce the people to disperse; with so 
much success, that, by six o'clock, five- 
sixths of the multitude, according to Mr. 
Thomson, and two-thirds according to Mr. 
Irving, only remained. A number of these 
had been drinking; and Clitheroe is re- 
presented, on all hands, as having, at that 
hour, had much the appearance of the 
evening of a fair. The master mannfac- 
turers conceived themselves justified in 
leaving the town to go to dinner. Mr. 
Irving was, at this moment, in full march 
upon the town, preceded by one troop of 
hussars, and followed by another. The 
requisition, in compliance with which 
these troops were granted, was signed by 
magistrates who, having shared in the ob- 
loquy cast upon Mr. Irving, were in a 
State of angry excitement,—and by no 
others. The bailiff of Clitheroe objected, 
at first, to the employment of the military : 
Mr. Irving’s friends say he afterwards ac- 
guiesced ; but, it does not appear that he 
was consulted until they had entered the 
town, and the mischief had already been 
done. Mr. Irving asserts, that informa- 
tion was brought of a body of men march- 
ing out from Clitheroe to attack him ; but, 
for this rumour, there does not appear to 
have been any foundation. He accounts 
for his passing through the town instead 
of pursuing a road equally direct for his 
destination, which passed by it, by a pre- 
tended anxiety for the safety of some of 
his friends, which it is impossible to be- 
lieve he really entertained. As the cor- 
tege was passing through Chadburn, 
about half a-mile from Clitheroe, the 
inhabitants lined the road on either side, 
leaving sufficient room for the cavalcade 
to pass, and shouting, “Fort for ever.” 
No attack was made upon the soldiers ; 
yet, provoked by the mere cheers of the 
populace, they drew their sabres, and cut 
down some of the people. On entering 
Cjitheroe, they gallopped up the main 
street, headed by William Arkwright, a 
partisan of Mr. Irving, shouting, “ Touch 
us now if you dare!” Who gave the first 
provocation, it is impossible to say ; but it 
is established, that sabre cuts were given 
before the Riot Act was read. After that 
had been done, repeated charges were made 
upon the crowd, and many were cut down. 
After Mr. Irving’s departure, one of the 
troops was sent back to preserve quiet ; 
which object, the cause which excited the 
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angry feelings of the multitude being re- 
moved, they easily effected. Next day, a 
report was spread, that Mr. Irving in- 
tended to re-enter the town; but the rage 
of the inhabitants was so fierce against 
him, that the bailiff interfered to prevent 
the mad attempt. Serious fears were en- 
tertained for the safety of the friends and 
abettors of Mr. Irving in the neighbour- 
hood ; and with a view to give vent to the 
feelings of the people, a public meeting 
was called on Saturday the 4th August, 
at which an address to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters was agreed upon, calling for in- 
quiry, and dispatched by the hands of 
Messrs. Thomson and Garnett. The mo- 
ral of this tale is, that the Tories are de- 
termined to brave the ill-will of the peo- 
ple, and pay back every affront, however 
slender, with sabre-cuts. The blood shed 
at Clitheroe rests upon the head of Mr. 
Irving; and, if any constituency in the em- 
pire return him to Parliament, it will show 
itself by the act, alike devoid of every sense 
of justice and decency. If strict inquiry be 
not made, ministers will place themselves 
in a situation little better than that of the 
men who thanked the Manchester yeo- 
manry. 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE MARQUIS 
OF ANGLESEA AND THE DEPUTATION 
FROM St. ANNE AND St. MARY SHAN- 
DON.—A meeting was attempted to be 
held at Blarney, on Sunday the 15th of 
July, for the purpose of adopting resolu- 
tions for the encouragement of Irish, and 
the exclusion of English, manufactures. 
The magistrates and military interfered, 
and dispersed the assemblage. The Lord- 
Lieutenant having made a progress to 
Cork, partly with a view to visiting Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, who was lying at Cove 
with his experimental squadron, a depu- 
tation from the parishes of St. Anne and 
St. Mary Shandon waited upon his Excel- 
lency at the Imperial Hotel. At the head 
of the deputation was Dr. Baldwin, can- 
didate for the city of Cork. An address 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant, 
which, after recapitulating the sufferings 
of the poor Irish during the spring and 
summer of the present year, and the 
refusal of any advance for their aid from 
Government, and reminding his Excel- 
lency of the countenance he had given 
to associations for the encouragement 
of Irish manufactures,—proceeded to state 
the object for which the Blarney meet- 
ing was held. The remonstrants em- 
phatically denied that any intention was 
entertained of intimidating the reluctant: 
the purpose of the meeting was to sanc- 
tion, by its collective voice, the opinion 
held by all individuals, that a more 
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exclusive use of home manufactures would 
benefit Ireland. ‘They concluded by de- 
manding investigation. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant replied, by complaints of the mis- 
representations of his character and inten. 
tions, which had gone abroad. He inti- 
mated a belief, that the meeting had been 
got up for the purpose of intimidation. 
He allowed, that the existing laws were 
defective, and that he himself was daily 
suggesting amendments; but, so long as 
they existed, he would uphold them, even 
by military force. He intimated, that a 
day is at hand, when “ measures already 
prepared, and in preparation, for the go- 
vernment of Ireland will be developed, 
and when justice will be done to the go- 
vernment of the country for its good in- 
tentions.” In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he tauntingly alluded to the inability 
of Ireland to withstand the might of Eng- 
land. Lastly, he declared his resolution 
to remain at his post, although he felt it 
to be one of difficulty, if not of danger. 
It is evident, from this conversation, that 
ministers have some plan for Ireland in 
petto. We wish rather than hope, that it 
may be conceived in a spirit of wisdom 
and conciliation ; for the continuance 
of Stanley in the ministry, and the war- 
like tone of the Lord-Lieutenant, are cir- 
cumstances of evil augury. ‘The Marquis 
of Anglesea is a man of excellent heart 
and tempered firmness; but he can only 
act by direction. The proud peat of Derby 
is enough to drive a more patient race, 
than the Irish are said to be, into rebel- 
lion. Ireland has ever hitherto been the 
reck upon which the statesmanship of our 
greatest ministers has shivered; and we 
confess, the clumsy pawing with which the 
powers that be are seeking to caress it, fills 
us with fear and trembling. Meanwhile, 
even-handed justice calls us to reprobate, 
in the strongest terms, the folly (to use a 
mild term) of those who would teach the 
Irish peasant to look for better days from 
the exclusion of English manufactures. 
Such conduct is base pandering to the pre- 
judices of the ignorant ; and the more sus- 
picious, that a similar measure was the 
first in the American war of separation. 
It is rank nonsense to speak of continuing 
the Union, if England and Ireland are to 
have separate legislatures. The day has 
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been, when a diadem could have tied two 





kingdoms together: but the bauble has now 
lost that magic power. The terms of the 
bargain, by which the two nations wedded, 
for better for worse, require adjustment : 
but we strongly deprecate all attempts to 
put them asunder, until it clearly appear 
that just and conciliatory treatment by 
Britain, of her Sister Island, is not to be 
looked for. Much as we would regret 
the loss of Ireland, and her brave sons, 
we deny that we have any right to keep 
up a forced union between the two coun- 
tries. The days of governing by force, 
and treating a whole nation, like a mere 
faction, are gone by. 





CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


There is little of moment sinee last 
month. Italy and Spain still slumber. 
The former is indeed shackled. Between 
the Po and the Lake of Constance, 200,000 
Austrian soldiers have been assembled. 
Switzerland has taken fright and is arm- 
ing. Don Miguel and his brother are 
snuffing at each other at wary distance 
like two curs, each waiting to see whe- 
ther the other will not turn tail, in which 
case it will pursue right valiantly. The 
Portuguese nation seem inclined to sit 
still and cry, “ pull devil, pull baker.” 
Affairs are ripening in Germany: but 
no unequivocal demonstrations have yet 
been made. Louis Philippe has been con- 
tracting a loan, and giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the king of the Bel- 
gians. The negotiations between Hol- 
land and Belgium seem as near a termi- 
nation as they were at the commencement. 
The Emperor Nicholas has been humming 
the sailors of the vessel which conveyed 
Lord Durham, with fair words, which 
cost nothing. Greece is to have a baby 
king, who does not profess its religion nor 
speak its language. The nation has not 
been consulted on the appointment ; so the 
poor child is like to have a pretty time of 
it. The attention of Turkey is in some 
measure withdrawn from Europe by the 
progress of Asiatic insurgents. And the 
aspect of this mine, trammed and primed 
for springing, with a huge dunt glowing 
over it, encourages our heaven-born mi- 
nisters “to look with confidence to the 
preservation of the general peace.’’ In- 
nocent lambs! 
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STATE OF COMMERCE 


AUGUS' 


AN abundant harvest—one of the most 
abundant in the memory of man—pro- 
mises to relieve the gloom which has now 
for a long time prevailed over the commer- 
cial horizon. The six months which have 
elapsed since our first report was publish- 
ed, has been a period of extreme depress- 
ion of trade.* We have already explain- 
ed the causes of that depression. The 
commercial and political state of many 
foreign countries, and the restrictions 
placed on our vessels in consequence of 
the cholera, have made the foreign trade 
decidedly bad. Germany is the only 
country with which our merchants have 
had an active and beneficial intercourse. 
At home, intense political excitement and 
alarm, together with the spread of the 
cholera to the principal sea-ports and 
manufacturing towns, have confined the 
operations of the manufacturer, merchant, 
and shopkeeper within the narrowest li- 
mits. 

Another cause still may be assigned for 
the number of hands thrown out of em- 
ployment in some of the manufacturing 
districts, especially that of Yorkshire. 
The combinations of workmen, called 
Trades’ Unions, have succeeded in com- 
pelling the masters very generally to ad- 
vance wages. The first effect of their suc- 
cess has been injurious to the workmen 
themselves, because it has induced the 
manufacturer to make the smallest possi- 
ble quantity of goods ; and in most cases, 
though a higher rate of wages is paid, a 
much smaller total amount of wages is 
received by the working classes, many of 
whom are partially or wholly deprived of 
employment. A few months will decide 
whether trade can bear the advanced price 
of goods consequent on increased wages. 
If it can, the result will be highly benefi- 
cial, as nothing is more desirable for a 
community than that the working class 
should be liberally remunerated, and en- 
abled to live in comfort. If it cannot, 
wages will inevitably fall, in spite of the 
strongest combinations, and the masters 
will regain that power over their work- 
men which is the effect of a surplus sup- 
ply of labour. In a contest about wages, 
only time can decide which party is in the 
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right; and it is always to be desired that 
the workmen should succeed in establish- 
ing a good rate of payment for their la- 
bour. 

At this moment, trade is just beginning 
to improve. There is a half-yearly flow 
and ebb of trade, in the spring and au- 
tumn months; and it is now taking the 
favourable turn. No considerable effect 
has yet been produced ; but the next two 
months cannot fail to bring customers to 
the manufactories, as the retail dealers 
must replenish their very low stocks for 
the winter. 

A teeming harvest is the brightest fea- 
ture of the times. By cheapening provi- 
sions, it will increase the comforts of the 
industrious Classes, and it will give a 
stimulus to every branch of industry. 
Accounts from the principal corn-growing 
counties of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, agree in representing the crops as 
very abundant; and in the south of Eng- 
land a great quantity of grain has been 
safely housed. The price is consequently 
falling, and the foreign grain and flour in 
bond are not likely to be brought to mar- 
ket except at a very heavy sacrifice. 

In London no improvement in trade has 
yet been experienced : all is dulness and 
depression. 

In Liverpool, the arrival of a whole 
fleet of merchantmen, long kept at sea by 
easterly winds, has given sudden activity 
to business. The quantity of cotton 
brought from the United States has been 
exceedingly large—not less than 70,000 
bales within a single fortnight; yet the 
price has not fallen; a proof that there is 
a vast and regular consumption of cotton 
in the manufacturing districts. At Man- 
chester and the other great towns of Lan. 
cashire, there have been heavy complaints 
of the state of trade ; but an improvement 
is now acknowledged. Very small profit 
however, is obtained in any department 
of the cotton trade. 

The Woollen Manufacture is feeling the 
vivifying influence of the demand for the 
fall of the year. The markets of Leeds 
and Huddersfield have for some weeks 
been brisk, and customers are beginning 
to appear at the warehouses of the mer. 
chants. 

The English linen trade suffers from the 
successful competition of the Scottish. In 
certain qualities, the manufacturers of 
Aberdeen have a decided superiority over 
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those of Barnsley and Knaresboro’, which 
the latter ascribe to the lower rate of 
wages given to the weavers in Scotland, 

In the iron trade much business is do- 
ing at wretchedly low prices, 

The Shipping interest, about which 
such doleful lamentations have been made 
for years, has for some time past been 
steadily improving, and is now in such a 
state of prosperity as to give a practical 
refutation to the enemies of Free Trade, 
and of Mr. Huskisson’s system of recipro- 
city. Some of these parties repeat, day 
after day, their cuckoo note ; always re- 
presenting the shipping interest as ruined, 
and always ascribing the ruin to the mea- 
sures of the deceased statesman. Such an 
assertion, repeated for years, disproves 
itself. If the ship-owners were ruined, 
they must of course have disappeared ; no 
new ships would be built, and the existing 
ships would be a worthless property. Yet, 
sv far is this from being the case, that we 
are confidently assured by an extensive 
ship-owner at Liverpool, that the shipping 
interest is at this time in a more prosperous 
condition than it has been for some 
years. Many ships continue to be built, 
and the tonnage of British shipping is stea- 
dily on the increase. Yet the ignorant 
and impudent writer in the Morning 
Herald, who sets himself to ery down 
free trade, with a pertinacity worthy of 
Alderman Waithman himself, and a seur- 
rility which savours more of the purlieus* 
of the custom-house than of the custom- 
house itself, at this very time abuses “ the 
Huskissonian c/igue, Who. (he says) broke 
down the navigation-laws with the same 
ignorant zeal for destruction, which bar- 
barians take in destroying the noblest 
works of antiquity.” The composition of 
this writer is about as accurate as his 
knowledge. “ This was the Act,” he 
proceeds, which ‘at one fell swoop,’ the 
doctrinnaires of the Huskissonian and 
MacCulloch school utterly destroyed ; and 
by its abolition, sacrificed the interests of 
the ship-owners of England to those of 
foreign nations, as well as broke down 
the elements of our naval superiority !” 
And thus he went on raving, as his books 
of knight-errantry had taught him! If 
this writer had been a fellow student with 
the Knight of La Mancha, his information 
would have been about as correct, and his 
judgment as sound as it is now. 

The same writer—whom we only no- 
tice because he is most unaccountably al- 
lowed to pollute with his economical bal- 
derdash, founded on ancient and exploded 
fallacies, one of the ablest and most inde- 


* Billingsgate Market. 


and 


London, 
therefore possibly infuse error and preju- 
dice into the minds of uninformed or half- 
informed persons—sets himself to work to 
disprove the axiom, “ that it is for the in- 
terest of consumers to buy commodities at 


pendent journals in may 


the best and cheapest rate.” He main- 
tains, on the contrary, that the price of 
corn should be kept up, to protect the 
English agriculturist,—the price of all 
kinds of manufactures, to protect the Eng- 
lish manufacturer,—that nothing foreign 
should be admitted which can compete 
with any thing [english ; that all interests 
should enjoy a substantial monopoly ; and 
all sellers be enabled to command high 
prices! And this is his way of eneourag- 
ing and protecting the shipping interest ! 
by establishing a system of monopolies 
against all foreign countries, raising the 
cost of building, rigging, and victualling 
English ships, and enhancing the price of 
every English commodity! That such a 
system would most materially lessen the 
foreign demand for our manufactures, by 
raising their price, is abundantly evident. 
That it would narrow our commerce, by 
the same cause, as well as by rendering 
it impossible to obtain returns, is equally 
clear. That it would provoke a system 
of retaliation in other countries, cannot be 
doubted. And yet this writer pretends to 
be a friend, par excellence, to the ship- 
ping interest, and has a great horror of 
“breaking down the elements of our na- 
val superiority !” Why, earry his system 
into effect with consistency, and ships 
would be as useless as balloons; the wall 
of brass would be drawn reund our island, 
and our wooden walls would quickly fall 
in pieces. And this policy is recommend. 
ed in a country which is superior to all 
the world in manufactures, and which 
must look for its wealth by supplying all 
the world with the produce of its work- 
shops! The blindness which prevents the 
writer from perceiving that England is 
the very last country which ought to 
adopt his anti-commercial policy, natur- 
ally renders him insensible to the truth, 
that for every purpose of merely domestic 
exchange and traffic, it is precisely the 
same thing whether prices are high or 
low. Double the price of every thing to- 
morrow, and neither the agriculturist nor 
the manufacturer would be a_ bit the 
richer or the poorer, as far as domestic 
transactions go;* but in the mean time, 
that anti-commercial system, which is to 
bring about the doubled prices, would 


* Itis true that high prices would somewhat 
lessen the pressure of the National Debt; an ad. 
vantage not comparable to the evil they would 
inflict 
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have cut off a great portion of our foreign 
trade, and rendered our shipping useless. 
The philosopher of the Herald favours 
the world with some profound remarks, in- 
tended to show the folly of allowing French 
silks and gloves to be introduced into Eng- 
land. He says—“ The subject, in its 
most comprehensive bearings and rela- 
tions, involves other considerations than 
the bare exchange of commodities ; it in- 
volves considerations of fixed money obli- 
gations and mechanical power, in opposi- 
tion to manual labour, as well as all the 
various degrees and proportions of mate- 
rial, labour, and skill, which enter into 
the composition of all the various produc- 
tions or articles of exchange. <A = given 
number of pieces of ribbon or embroidery 
may be equal to the labour of 5000 per- 
sons for a year, while their equivalent or 
money value in wool, or various other ar- 
ticles of natural production, may not em- 
ploy half the number of labourers for a 
day. Again, A, for the sake of buying 
cheap, may admit frippery at a low or 
nominal rate of duty, while B may levy 
50 or 90 per cent. on the substantial arti- 
cles received in exchange.” Now, in this 
case A would be a much wiser man than 
B; for A would get his frippery at as 
cheap a rate as it could be made, whereas 
B would pay 50 or 90 per cent. on the 
articles he received in exchange. But our 
oracular Herald is of opinion that a na- 
tion must be crazed to give comfortable 
wool for vain frippery, or solid English 
pudding for French kickshaws. And yet, 
alas! so much ef this vanity exists in the 
world, and such an utter derangement is 
there of all propriety, that the rule of 
avoirdupois is by no means the only one 
which regulates either transactions be- 
tween nations or between individuals. A 
butcher will be perverse enough to sell 
ten stone of beef, in order that his wife 
may, with the produce of it, buy a silk 
gown, which will not weigh many ounces. 
A clothier parts with a monstrous bale 
of coarse woollens, and is content to re- 


By far the most valuable work that has 
come into our hands during the course of 
the expiring month is Mr. James’ History 
of Charlemagne.* The author has spared 


-_—— — 


® History of Charlemagne; with a Sketch of 
the State and History of France from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian 
Dynasty. By G, P. R. James, Esq, London: 
Longman & Co, 
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ceive for it a few little bits of gold, not a 
thousandth part its weight, er a few gos- 
sumer Ince veils for his daughters, or a 
dozen of Johannisberg for his own table. 
And both the butcher and clothier are 
fools enough thus to fling away their goods, 
when it is clear, according to the enlight- 
ened //Zerald, that they should have taken 
nothing of less bulk and weight than 
What they gave! Ah! how happy should 
we be, if so sensible and profound a man 
as this writer were placed at the head of 
the Board of Trade! He would doubt- 
less draw up a scale of “ degrees and pro- 
portions of material, labour, and skill,” 
by which all men should be bound to sell 
and buy! And this is a anan who takes 
upon him to call Mr. Huskisson a cox. 
comb! 

NEW AMERICAN TaRnirr.—The bill 
Which we mentioned in our last as intro- 
duced by Mr. Adams, at the instance of 
the Committee of Manufactures, into the 
American House of Representatives, has 
passed into a law. By the new Tariff, 
several classes of articles are to be admit- 
ted duty free; but the principal English 
manutactures are still loaded with high 
duties. The lowest qualities of woollens 
are to be admitted at the extremely low 
duty of five per cent., ad valorem ; which 
is adouceur to the southern planters, who 
buy that kind of cloth for negro cloth- 
ing. All other qualities are to pay a duty 
of 50 per cent. On the whole, the duties 
will be lower than under the old tariff ; 
but not materially so. On cotton goods, 
the duties are a little lower: on worsted 
stuff goods, they are reduced from 25 down 
to 10 per cent., ad valorem; and on silks 
they are reduced from 20 down to 5 per 
cent. The complicated and annoying sys- 
tem of minimums is done away with. 
The practice of giving eight, ten, and 
twelve months’ credit for the Government 
duties in America, is also abolished, which 
will repress the speculations of adventu- 
rers, and make the trade more steady and 
profitable. 


Se 
—————s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


no labour in his research, and evinces an 
acuteness and solid judgment in the sifting 
of evidence which we have rarely seen 
equalled. The public character of Charle- 


magne is impartially and correctly drawn. 
It is one of no ordinary interest—that of 
the legislator who moulded the destinies of 
modern 
His 
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Italy, France, and Germany. 
institutions are the starting post from 
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which these three nations have advanced 
to such diverging fortunes. The private 
character of the Emperor is touched with a 
more hesitating hand,—properly perhaps, 
because the sources whence it is to be 
learned are seldom the most trustworthy. 
Would not a bold individual picture of 
the man, such as Mr. James has already 
drawn of Richelieu, be worth that gentle- 
man's attempting’ Charlemagne might 
thus be made to occupy as prominent a 
station in modern as his Paladins in 
ancient romance, where he uniformly plays 
second fiddle. But this is wandering from 
“ The History,” which we regard as a real 
boon to English readers. 

In Mr. Frazer's new novel* of “ The 
Highland Smugglers,” the description of 
Highland scenery are so true, and so full 
of fine feeling, as to confirm the opinion of 
the correctness of similar pictures in the 
Kuzzilbash, the mere energy of which 
had impressed us with a conviction of their 
accuracy. The dialogue of the Celts is 
true to the life, without being tedious or 
caricatured. Itis the thing itself. Among 
the characters, the forester of Glenvallich, 
the old W. S. and his precious nephew, 
and the Laird of Airdruthmore, are most 
to our taste. The old lady with the se- 
cond sight, the boarding school-bred 
heroine, and the melo-dramatic Kenneth 
Dhoruyv, are a flight beyond us. The 
work, in short, is one against v hich many 
objections may be urged, but which will 
please notwithstanding, or even because of 
them. We trust ere long to have another 
happy meeting with the author on his 
new field of ation, 

Mr Ferrall,t without telling us much 
that is new, has brushed up our re- 
miniscences aftet a pleasing fashion. He 
is an Englishman, but a fair one, and we 
believe that his account of America is less 
distorted either by partiality or prejudice 
than any that has recently appeared. He 
is equally at home at a “ husking frolic,”’ 
or at a New Orleans ball, and as he is 
pleased himself, he communicates similar 
pleasing sentiments to his reader. 

We know not by what accident we 
have allowed Mr. Babbage’s work on 
manufactures} to remain so long un- 
noticed. It is the work of one who, for 
his discerning spirit and government of 
temper in judging of others, well deserves 
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® The Highland Smugglers. By the author of 
Adventures of Kuzzilbash, Ac. London: Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


+ A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through the 
United States of America. By S. A. Ferrall, Esq, 
London : Effingham Wilson. 

t On the Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures. By Charles Babbage, Esq. A.M. Lon. 
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In this little 
book he brings the habits of acute obser- 
vation, formed in the prosecution of scien- 
tific research, to bear upon that manu- 
facturing interest which is the basis of 


the name of a philosopher. 


our national wealth and power. Witha 
scrutinizing gaze he detects the working 
and tendency of improvements in manu- 
factures, and their bearing upon the con- 
dition of society. He is a living proof 
how much a strict scientific education 
tends to improve the man of active life. 
His work, and M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of 
Commerce, ought never to be sundered. 
We trust to see both of these eminent men 
members of the reformed Parliament. 

This, by the way, recals to our recol- 
lection a modest little book, in a buff gar- 
ment, which ought to be somewhere among 
this lumbering heap of volumes, clean and 
unclean, like the beasts of Noah’s ark— 
oh! here he is." This gentleman, simple 
as he stands here, ought henceforth to be 
the inmate of the window-bole of every 
cottage in Scotland. Let us see! we are 
in the mood to draw out a catalogue of a 
peasant’s library :—“ The Bible ;” “ Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul;” this edition of the “ Scottish 
Reform Act ;” “a plain Cookery book ;” 
“ Cobbett’s Cottage Economy ;” “ Scottish 
Worthies;” “ Sir William Wallace ;” 
“ Burns’ Poems;” “ Chambers’ Lives of 
Eminent Scotsmen ;"—these, with a read- 
ing of a good weekly newspaper, will ena- 
ble him to fend brawly. He may add as 
he pleases, or is able, but these ought to 
be the nucleus, the indispensables, as our 
aunt Dorothy used to term that part of 
our dress which some ladies denominate 
inexpressibles, and others  irresistibles. 
But, to return, the notes and digest, ap- 
pended to the edition of the “ Scottish Re- 
form Act,” are at once such as every plain 
man may understand, and every lawyer 
must approve of. ‘This is the only genu- 
ine edition of our Magna Charta. And 
it promises to meet with good acceptation ; 
for, we have met it everywhere, from the 
drawing-room table to the butcher's 
block,+ and the baker's trough. 

Revenons a& nos moutons—tor politics 
are somewhat out of place here. Hum! 
“Fort Risbane.”’t The work ofa sensible, 
judicious man. 


—— — Sa 








#® An Act to amend the Representation of the 
People of Scotland ; with Notes and Explanations: 
a complete Digest, lable of probable Constituency 
of the burghs, and copious Index. By a Member 
of the Scottish Bar. oasis Edition. Edinburgh : 
‘Thomas Ireland, Jun, 

+ The cause tor which Hampden died in the field 
and Sydney on the block. 


t Fort Risbane; or, Three Days’ Quarantine. 
By a Detenu. London ; Smith, Elder and Co, 
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“It is written, that the shoemaker 
should meddle with his yard, and the tai- 
lor with his last, the fisher with his pen- 
cil, and the painter with his nets,” says a 
competent authority. No wonder, then, 
that we find ‘clergymen, north of the 
Tweed, more intent upon weeding docks 
and thistles out of their fields, than sins 
out of the souls of their flocks: and cler- 
gymen south of the Tweed engrossed with 
politics or fox-hunting—equally intellee- 
tual pursuits in their manner of following 
them. And, of course, an M.D. is quite 
in the path of his duty publishing trea- 
tises on controversial Theology ;* although, 
to tell the truth, were we to detect our fa- 
mily physician in any such practices, we 
should feel tempted to toss lis preserip- 
tions out of the window, and himesclf after 
them. All that we can say in favour of Dr. 
Park’s “ Treatise’ is, that it is neither so 


obscure nor revolting as the prelections of 


Mr. Irving; and that, when compared with 
the fleshly longings of the Rowites, it is 
tranquillizing. ‘Those fanatics have mis- 
taken the yearnings of sensuality for the 
aspirations of devotional feeling. Their 
piety is fierce and sexual, as that of Ma- 
homet. Dr. Park’s work has, however, 
one unfortunate fault; his exposition is 
“entirely new” only to himself. This is 
ever the misfortune of self-taught men in 
every department of human knowledge :— 
whatever is new to themselves they fancy 
must be so likewise to the whole world. 
A startling transition in good faith! 
From the moonlight milk and water pie- 
tism of Dr. Park to the effusions of the 
glowing and unbridled soul of Mirabeau.+ 
The story of the manner in which these 
letters came into the Editor’s hands is we 
confess a little adventurous, andit is vouch- 
ed by no name. The letters themselves 
contain little of the fervour of Mirabeau’s 
composition. Nevertheless, there is a plea- 
sure in perusing what may have come 
from him; and, in reflecting upon the ca- 
reer of this meteor, “ sparkling at once in 
beauty and destruction.” Mirabeau has 
had less than justice done him. His vices, 
and they were gigantic, were the children 
of circumstance. His daring, sensitive, 
restless character, thrown upon the world 
without the inculcation of moral restraint, 
stung to desperation by gross and relent- 
less oppression, outraged every tie of pri- 





* An Amicable Controversy with a Jewish Rab- 
bi, on the Messiah's coming, enaene new 
Views of Prophecy, and the Nature of the Millen- 
nium ; with an entirely new Exposition of Zecha- 
riah on the Messiah's at om. By J. R. Park, 
M.D, &c. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


+ Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence in 
England ; with Anecdotes, &c. &c. Two volumes, 
London ; Effingham Wilson 
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vate life—we admit it. But, the emana- 
tion of the Deity, which inhabited this 
darkling and boiling gulph of animal pas- 
ston was yet pure and proud in its essence, 
and sought, half biind, to struggle out of 
its “deep still calling unto deep.” One 
pure and lofty sentiment it cherished to 
the last, and that was patriotism. Mira- 
beau's tampering with the court has been 
Charged against him as a desertion of prin- 
ciple—we do not believe the charge. He 
thought, by coalescing with it, te rein and 
temper the anarchical tendency of those 
spirits who sought to rample upen all 
form. A pupil of Bentham, in that most 
important department of democratical go- 
Vvernment, “ the tacUics of popnlar assem- 
blies,” he warned in vain thos: who sought 
to yovern by surprise and force 3 and find- 
ing his voice unheard, sought to marshal 
the power of the court against them, in 
hopes to gain time, and by weakening to 
rule both We admit that all such in- 
trigues are useless and dangerous, But 
we believe that Mirabeau erred in judg- 
ment only, and that the obloquy heaped 
upon him, because dying, he left his plan 
undeveloped and his motives unexplained, 
is rank injustice. His intellectual powers 
have been underrated by the precisian Du- 
mont, to whom fine ladies and the Edin- 
burgh Review attribute the merit of mak- 
ing Bentham intelligible and palatable, 
but whom those who really have studied 
the writings of the mighty master accuse 
of diluting his strong drink for men into 
a sugary liquor for babes—of converting 
in short, his pure spirit into mawkish six- 
water grog. Dumont could not appre- 
ciate Mirabeau, who was essentially a man 
of action. There was a gulph between 
them, across which his short sight could 
not see. His good heart telt an indistinct 
presentiment of the greatness of the man, 
and with devoted honesty, he clung to him 
through good report and through bad re- 
port-—that is all. Had Mirabeau surviv- 
ed, many of the horrors of the revolution 
might have been eschewed. “ La citoyenne 
Roland” felt this—women decypher men’s 
characters best. 

Mr. Holdich’s “ Essay on Weeds,” is 
calculated to prove useful to all classes of 
agriculiurists. We have noticed it, how- 
ever, as an apology for breathing a pasr- 
ing sigh to the memory of poor Ben Hol- 
dich. Rest his soul! no one who has not 
been a frequenter of the farmer's table at 
Norwich can truly appreciate his merite. 
There, “ as market days were wearing 
late,” did his sagacious lucubrations fur- 








An Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture, with 
heir common and botanical names, The posthu. 
mous Work of Benjamin Holdich. Edited by G. 
Sinclair. London: James Ridgway. 
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nish material for many a tough disputa- 
tion to the sturdy, comfortable frequenters 
of that ordinary, enhancing the enjoyment 
of their glass of negus and their cool pipe, 
ere they betook themselves to their gigs, 
which ducked and groaned beneath their 
wide-spreading fundamental features.— 
“ There is no life like a farmer's,” says 
the poet, “ and no farmer like a Norfolk 
one.” 

“ Letters for the Press,"—they ought 
never to have been taken out of it.* 

In his work on the “ Highland Clans,”+ 
the indefatigable Dr. Browne has pre- 
sented us with an interesting work on an 
interesting subject. It is gratifying, at 
last, to receive a history of the Highland- 
ers by one, who to the intimate acquain- 
tance with the subject which none but Celts 
have yet evinced, adds that philosophical 
spirit of which few writers of that race have 
yet shewn an inkling. The style of the 
book is characterized by that robust power 
so peculiar to the learned author. 

Mr. Cunningham's introduction to the 
study of arithmetic,$ is the only guide 
for the young in this important depart- 





® Letters for the Press, on the Feelings, Pas. 
sions, Manners, and Pursuits of Men. By the 
late Francis Roscommon, Esq. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 


+ A history of the Highlands and of the High- 
land Clans, by James Browne, Esq. 1.LD., advo- 
cate. Illustrated by a series of portraits and other 
engravings. Glasgow: Fullarton and Co, 


t The Arithmetical Text-bock, in which the 
Principles of Arithmetic are demonstrated, and its 
Applications explained. By Robert Cunningham, 
A.M., Edinburgh ; Thomas Ireland, jun. 
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ment of knowledge, which we can’ con- 
scientiously recommend. It is the work 
of a man of scientific acquirements, sound 
judgment, and much experience in teach- 
ing. Instead of jumbling his lessons in 
an unskilful arrangement, proceeding upon 
a confused notion of the respective com- 
plication and difficulty of the operations, 
he carries on his scholars systematically. 
In the first part of his work he explains, 
satisfactorily, the rationale of the funda- 
mental and abstract operations of arith- 
metic, and exerts himself to facilitate their 
execution. The second part contains their 
application to mercantile ané domestic 
transactions. In the third he zdvances to 
those more difficult problems which hover 
on the verge of algebra, and their appli- 
cation to the business of the surveyor, the 
artificer, and the architect. The book is 
such as any scholar of ordinary capacity 
may understand, or any teacher, even of 
limited talents, employ with advantage. 
It relates to an accomplishment too much 
neglected in Scottish tuition. We have 
known many lads whose education had 
by no means been neglected, enter the 
mathematical class at one of our Univer- 
sities, ignorant even of vulgar fractions. 
What, then, is to be looked for from 
those who do not enjoy a College educa- 
tion? It gives us pleasure to learn that 
Mr. Cunningham is about to organize in 
this city an academy for practical educa- 
tion. His success in conducting the es- 
tablishment of Watson’s Hospital is in 
his favour. We sincerely wish him all 
the success that his high talents and es- 
timable character deserve. 





MUSIC. 


THE work that lies uppermost on our 
tablet is one of very great importance to 
musical students, and which ought to be 
in the hands of every one anxious of ac- 
quiring a practical and scientific know- 
ledge of music. The want of such a 
work has been long felt. Musical pupils 
are, at present, usually furnished with in- 
struction books, at once meagre and un- 
satisfactory. From these imperfect pro- 
ductions a few undigested, ill-explained 
rules are gleaned, and thus uninformed, 
* not half made up,” the scholar, is “ sent 
before his time” to struggle with intricate 
and elaborate pieces. And what ensues ? 
Mortification and disgust at difficulties ; 
and a renunciation, if not wholly, at 





Elements of Music. Part I., Melody. By 


James Fairbairn. Edinburgh: Paterson and Roy 





least very frequently, of all that is worl 
thy and estimable in this delightfu" 
pursuit. Hence we find so few real mu* 
sicians—and hence the art is slight” 
ed in its noblest capabilities, and de 
graded into an insignificant and paltry 
recreation. It is the design of Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s book to lead the pupil step by step, 
from the simplest elements to the most 
abstruse principles of music,—to enable 
him, in short, to understand what he is 
about—to see his way clearly, and finally 
to get at that point of elucidation from 
which he can discern and appreciate the 
unfolded mysteries and beauties of the 
science. The author has planned out his 
method with taste and judgment, and exe. 
cuted the whole in a style that deserves 
our highest encomiums. The form of 
question and answer is adopted ;—the ex- 
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planations are concise, clear, and instruc- 
tive; and the illustrations practical and 
useful. We recommend the work as the 
most valuable, well-digested, and compre- 
hensive piano-forte manual extant; per- 
fectly calculated to initiate the pupil into 
a full and satisfactory knowledge of music, 
theoretical and practical. We hope that 
the name of the author, as yet unknown 
as a musical writer, may be no bar or 
hindrance to] his work becoming gene- 
rally known to parents, and instructors of 
youth. The petty jealousies and preju- 
dices of teachers are proverbial; but Mr. 
Fairbairn’s treatise ought to rise superior 
tu all opposition, by dint of merit. Part 
1,, containing an explanation of the ele- 
ments of the science, is all yet published. 
It is so far complete ; and should be care- 
fully gone through by the pupil before he 
engages in the more abstract principles, 
to be propounded in the sequel. 

We take up Mr. Thomson's Songsalways 
in expectation of finding something origi- 
nal and effective. He pursues no beaten 
track ; the flights of his genius are ever 
varied, novel, and imaginative. ‘The 
power displayed in his lyrical essays must 
succeed in more arduous attempts; and 
we hope ere leng to find him engaged in 
works that will establish his reputation 
among the best composers of the age. 
We have at present before us three of his 
latest songs; the first * elegant and ex- 
pressive, the second+ simple and pathetic ; 





# «* Where art thou,”’a song, written by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale—composed by John Thomson, Esq. 
Edinburgh: Paterson & Roy. 


+ **O cauld to me "—ballad, by Thomas Atkin. 


and the third * light and sparkling. We 
promise much pleasure to amateurs from 
these clever productions, 

Marielli’s compositions are of a superior 
order, and the present one + is of a very 
engaging description. The sports and de. 
lights of * May-day” are de-noted with 
rich and exuberant fancy ; and though 
learned in modulations and progressions, 
the piece is so flowing and tasteful, that 
we anticipate for it a host of admirers. 
Barnett is one of our best English melo- 
dists; but his late ballad + wants the 
charm of originality. It is, however, a 
very agreeable song. The Unions are de- 
termined not to be tuneless, though their 
strains may ring harsh and discordant to 
many a refined ear! The concluding 
stanza of their “Gathering,” which is 
well set to music, is bold and inspiriting. 


God is our guide!—No sword we draw— 
We kindle not war's battle fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires ;— 
We raise the watchword “ Liberty,” 
We will, we will, we wit be free! 
There is scope for a musical periodical 
such as the Apollonicon || might be; and 
we are sorry to see a work of the kind 
starting under so feeble a conducting 
power. 





* “ Love wakes and weeps," from the Pirate— 
composed by John Thomson, Esq. Zdinburgh : 
Paterson & Roy. 

+ ‘* May Day,” a characteristic fantasia for the 

iana-fortc—composed by M, Marielli. London: 

Vessel & Co. 

t ‘* | saw her at the Fancy Fair,” a ballad ; : 
try by Edmund Smith, Esq.—composed by John 
Barnett, London; Goulding and D’ Almaine. 


4‘ The Gathering of the Unions,” march and 
song. London: Charles Fox. 


gon, Esq.—composed by John Thomson, Esq. || The Apollonicon, or Musical Album. Lon- 
Edinburgh: Paterson & Roy. don: R. Willoughby. 





THE REFORM ACT AND THE MINISTRY. 


After the whole of this Number was printed, except the title-page, we received an 
article on The Working of the Reform Act from a contributor, for whose principles 
and talents we have the highest respect. This article attacks the Bill and its authors 
in no measured terms. The attack is not directed against any leading principle of 
the Bill; such as the confining the franchise to certain classes ; but against the in- 
ferior and mere business clauses; particularly those requiring payment of taxes by 
a certain day, and registration of the claims of electors by another fixed day, to qua- 
lify them to vote, perhaps nearly a year afterwards. These two clauses, we are told, 
have operated to the disfranchisement of all but a comparatively small number in 
some places, and especially to the disfranchisement of Reformers ; the Tories having 
been much more on the alert to qualify themselves than their opponents, and having 
resorted at Abingdon and other places, to most unworthy mane@uvres, to use the gen- 
tlest term, for the purpose of preventing the Reformers from qualifying. 

In the strong condemnation of theclauses requiring registration and the previous pay- 
ment of rates, we wholly concur. Registration is attended with trouble, which, if not 
great, is of that kind that will always prevent large numbers from qualifying themselves 
as voters, even of those who have paid their rates by the stipulated time. Receipta, 
leases, title-deeds, or certificates, are to be obtained or looked out; a schedule is to be 
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procured at a public office price (in Scotland) sixpence ; the schedule is to be filled up ; 
it is then, with the lease, or receipt, or other document, to be taken to the public office 
bya certain day; the ducuments are to be left with the officer, on his receipt; two shillings 
(in Scotland) additional have to be paid ; and all these successive steps of the progress 
ure accompanied by the irritating reflection that they are all as unnecessary as they 
are harassing. It is in vain to say, this is no great trouble for that elective franchise 
which has been so much desired. <A series of petty, vexatious, and unnecessary 
troubles, are enough to prevent the exercise of rights to which a man is by no means 
indifferent. Establish a certain number of formal written applications to public 
functionaries, a certain number of checks and counter-checks at different offices, a 
certain number of fees to insolent or surly officials, to be made, obtained, exhibited, 
and paid, before a man could get access to his dearest friends, even to the wife of his 
bosom, and see how often he would visit them. Besides, although the acquisition of 
the franchise was desirable as a right, and the withholding of it felt as a species of 
slavery, it does not follow that a man will always feel that anxiety to exercise his 
acquired right, which the public welfare requires that he should. If he thinks there 
is not much danger of the Tory Candidate being elected ; (a notion by the way, 
by which several Tories will undoubtedly get into Parliament ;) if he has some 
reluctance to offend ‘Tory customers; if, in fine, he is not a keen politician; aithough 
he might feel indignant formerly at the want of the franchise, he may not be so 
eager to exercise it, as to be willing to undergo the petty annoyances we have enu- 
merated. Yet it is desirable that we should have the vote of every ten-pound house- 
holder. It is the only security against the activity and mancuyres of Tory Can- 
didates. 

With regard to the payment of taxes and rates up to a certain date, and by a cer- 
tain day previous to registration, we think it a most objectionable clause, unjust in 
itself, and the certain means of disqualifying a very large proportion of the voters, 
cepecially of the Reformers, who are the poorer class; a poor Tory being an animal 
of uncommon rarity. To counterbalance this great and evident evil, there can 
be shown no countervailing good. The clause caunot have been intended to produce 
payment of taxes, which, without it, would be lost to the State. Rarely indeed is 
the Treasury a loser by the ruin of individuals ; the taxes are always paid, although 
creditors should get only sixpence in the pound. There cannot have been a wish on the 
part of the framers of the Bill, that the alarming disqualification of Reformers, 
which this clause is found to occasion, should take place. Such an accusation has 
been made ; but we scout it.as utterly unworthy of belief; as we do another reason, 
that the enemies of the Whigs have suggested: that, in remembrance of the resolu. 
tion expressed by thousands not to pay taxes, if denied Parliamentary Reform; and 
apprehensive that the same strong measure might be resorted to, for the purpose of 
carrying some Reform upon which the people might set their hearts, but which their 
rulers might not be willing to grant,—the Whigs had resolved that the refusal to pay 
taxes, which had been used to retain them in office, should never be used to drive 
them out of office , and for this purpose had made it a part of the Reform Act, that 
a man disfranchises himself by the non-payment of taxes, and so loses all power to 
hurt them by his vote. We believe that the framers of the Bill had no such vile pur- 
pose in view. But, while we acquit them of all sinister intention as to the opera- 
tion of this obnoxious clause, the obvious fact that its operation will be such as we 
have described, is another strong reason for deprecating the clause, and recommend- 
ing a short session of Parliament, to get the Act purged of its most glaring imperfec- 
tions. The refusal to pay taxes until distraint, is a violent means which ought 
rarely indeed to be resorted to; but it is a speedy and effectual means of overturn. 
ing a bad government,—however strongly supported by the King, the Lerds, 
and the Army,—when it becomes odious to the great body of the nation; and 
may prevent measures still more violent from being resorted to. We live in times 
of unprecedented agitation ; party spirit runs high ; the aristocracy and democracy are 
fast separating, and scowling ou each other from opposite ranks, ‘The aristocracy seem 
determined to continue the old system of pillage and oppression, as long as they pos- 
sibly can; fighting, inch by inch, for the Pension List; for the old extravagant 
Civil List; for Negro Slavery; for the ‘Taxes on Knowledge; for the removal of the 
Bank of England’s Charter of Monopoly, and that of the East India Company; for 
ths Corn Laws; for the restrictions on Trade; for Tithes; for long Parliaments ; in 
short, fer every one of the crying abuses, for the abolition of which a Keform of 
Parliament was so ardently desired. While, on the other hand, the people are re- 
solved that reform shall not stop at the Reform Act, the destruction of the Tory 
party, and the firm occupation of their places by the Whigs. When parties so de- 
termined, the one to withhold justice, and the other to obtain it, are thus arrayed 
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agalust cach other, every true friend to his country will be anxious that there be uo 
need of an appeal to force to decide the combat. 

So much for the Reform Act. With regard to our Contributor's attack on the present 
ministry, there is much about their policy of which we cannot approve. We dislike 
their foreign policy ; their continuance of the system of Financial extravagance in- 
troduced by the Tories ; their refusal to take off the Taxes on Knowledge ; but, above 
all, their treatment of Ireland. For their foreign policy, Lord Palmerston is chiefly 
responsible; and, for their usage of Ireland, Mr. Stanley. Of this gentleman's public 
conduct, and the ministerial policy towards [reland, we have expressed the strong de. 
testation which we feel, in an article in the present Number ; ® and in our articles on 
The Bank Charter and Financial Reform, we have not hesitated to point out how 
mich what they have done has fallen short of what their duty to the public prescribed, 
But although we disapprove of certain parts of the policy of the present Ministers, 
we cannot yet forget how much we owe them, for heading the popular movement by 
Which the Reform Act has been gained, With all its defects, it isa great measure. 
't strikes so strongly at the rvots of the old corrupt system, that it cannot have been the 
production of men who meant anything but good to the people. All that we ask is only 
that the authors of this Act should follow up the good work which they have so well 
begun. The Reform movement cannot stop untilall the large and palpable abuses be 
swept away. Let the present Ministers remain at the head of the national move. 
ment; let them regulate its course; let them even, to a certain degree, if they will, 

‘retard its progress ; but let them not for a moment think of attempting to stay its 
resistless force, nor abandon the steerage of the vessel, because they find the 
propelling power stronger than they expected or wished. Abler men than some of 

he Ministers, we migh? obtain; and men more akin to us and to the great bulk ot 
he nation, in respect of principles, than others of them: but under no men can the 
great measures, speedily required to follow the Reform Act, be so smoothly and so 
safely accomplished, as under the auspices of the Whig Ministry. 

Anxious as we are, for the national good, that the present Ministry should retain 
their places, and still lead the natioual movement towards a thorough Reform of 
every thing that is defective in our institutions ; we see, with regret, more than symp- 
toms of a storm already gathering over their heads. Their great and well-merited 
popularity, has already, owing to mistaken policy on some points, to which we have 
alluded, experienced a decline. Besides the Tory press, they are now constantly and 
vehemently attacked by the Radical or Independent press, The Morning Chronicle, 
the Sun, the True Sun, the Morning Ierald, the Examiner, and other London 
newspapers of talent and extensive influence, are Waging continual war against the 
Ministry, or against some of their acts. This is a storm which it is not easy to 
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» The case is one Which calls for vehement denunciation. If Mr. Stanley’s measures be persisted in 
we shall certainly have another civil warin Ireland; one that will either render that naturally fine 
country a hun'ing-field, needlessly fertilized by the blood of ite brave inhabitants; or, after much un- 
natural bloodshed of our brothers, after much loss of our own gallant troops, after many defeats; and 
aiter, in short, enacting the same game we played in North America, we shall, amidst hootings from 
every part of the world where Liberty rears her sacred banner, conclude the unrighteous freak by a 
Dec’aration of Irish Independence, and a treaty of peace with the Hibernian Republic, and its glo 
rious and immortal Liberator, President Danie! OfC onnell, 

Neither of these catastrophes can we contemplate with any patience, A voluntary separation of the 
two countries would be infinitely better than cither; and yet we think it would be a great evil for 
lreland as well as for Britain. We are anxious to maintain the integrity of the empire, for the sake 
of both countries. And how is this to be done? Simply, by making the government of Ireland one 
founded on the people's regard, and not, as it has hitherto been, since Ireland was conquered, one of 
force. Let us commence by redressing Irish grievances; by removing from Ireland every just cause 
of complaint. In particular, let us not hesitate to free Ireland from the oppressive exactions of a 
church which her people abhor. ‘ibe case is a plain one. ‘Lhat church is detested by six-sevenths of 
the people of Ireland ; and of the remaining seventh, many, though not Catholics, are equally hostile 
to the tithes. This alien church has been supported by force, and nothing but force, since it was 
planted in Ireland. It is allowed by every man of the least pretet sion to candour, to be a flagrantly 
unjust and oppressive institution. It is maintained chiefly by tithes; ‘a tax, the oppressive nature of 
which is worthy of the bad cause to which it in this instance belongs. Irish patience has at last failed. 
The people of [reland have resolved that they shall pay tithe no more ; and Mr. Stanley is determined 
that they shall, at least for some time longer. Every one who knows anything of Ireland knows that 
the people there are so united in theirdetermination to resist this oppressive exaction, and so thoroughly 
organized in a system of passive and peaceful resistance, that it 1s impossible to collect the tithes, ex. 
cept by an army; if indeed it be possible to do it by such tyrannical means! How far from the meek 
spirit of Christianity would such a mode of collection be! How unlike followers of the Divine Founder 
of our religion are those dignitaries of the ahen church, who can authorize or permit such bloody 
meats of obtaining that wealth which the Scriptures declare to be a snare! How unlike Paul, who 
declared that he would not taste flesh while the world standeth, rather than offend the weakest of his 
brethren! The clergy of the alien church in Ireland must not be allowed to starve, no doubt. let a 
bill be brought into Parliament, making a moderate provision out of the tithes for the present incum- 
bents, and making all provision for the alien chureb end with their lives, and we believe our brethren 
of Ireland will readily pay tithes to the extent such a provision may require. 
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abide. It was the press that put the Whigs into office, and it was the press 
that kept them there. It is the press that keeps them in office still. For it 
is well known, that if the King, and the evil counsellors by whom he is sur- 
rounded, had reason to think that there was a chance of a Tory Government 
being tolerated, Lord Grey and his colleagues would be turned out of office with 
small delay or ceremony. To the credit of the Ministers, they are cordially abhorred 
at Court. Their whole strength lies in popular support ; and popular support they 
shall have of the most vigorous and enthusiastic description, if they will only follow 
out the grand principles, which most of them have professed all their lives, to 
their legitimate conclusions. We know that they cannot do many things at once ; 
but let them at least do no evil: let them always be earnestly engaged in some mea- 
sure of reform, and show a disposition to accomplish other reforms when it shall be 
possible to overtake them. Let them show good indications, They are narrowly 
watched by eyes that cannot be deceived. It they set themselves against the people, 
they are lost. Those myriads who now adore Ministers, and who, at their triumphal 
processions, used the names of Grey, Brougham, Russell, and Althorp, for the mot- 
toes on flags and emblems, will range themselves under other banners ; and none be 
left to say, God bless them, but their own personal friends and interested followers. 
Of the press, all that would adhere to them when the sunshine of popular, as well as 
of kingly favour, should be withdrawn, are The Globe newspaper and The Edin- 
burgh Review. They have many friends and well-wishers, but few devoted partisans. 
In this respect, they are far w eaker than the Tories. 

That the Ministry may see that not only their retention of office, but their attain. 
ment of such glory and honour as Ministers never yet achieved, depends upon their 
moving along with the people, and not making a stand with the aristocrac y, we fer- 
vently pray ; and we deprecate all attacks on them of a general nature, until it clearly 
appear that they have made their election as to their course, and have chosen the 
worser path. Particular errors it is right not to pass over; but severe and continued 
general attacks on the part of the liberal press, may throw well-meaning but unde- 
cided Members of the Cabinet, into the enemy’s ranks; or drive the upright and 
high-minded, but somewhat impatient and querulous nobleman, at the head of the 
government, into resignation of his office ; a consequence which we and every true 
friend of reform would deeply regret, as a great loss to the good cause; only to be 
exceeded by his being so forgetful of what he owes to the people and to himself, as 
to make a stand against the farther progress of that Reform of which he has been 
hitherto the honoured leader. 

One word to Lord Brougham, before concluding. The opinion we entertain of 
your Lordship, we have sufficiently shown, by placing your head upon the cover of 
this our periodical. It was with that mixture of shame and regret that one hears 
of an unworthy thing having been done by an esteemed and highly-prized friend, 
that we read your Lordship’s declaration against such large public meetings as, how- 
ever peaceable, tend to put the law (a bad law in the instance referred to, and one 
opposed by almost a whole nation,) in abeyance; and your assertion that it is the 
province of the executive government in Ireland to determine what is, or is not, sedi- 
tion. On this remarkable occasion your Lordship’s head was certainly asleep, other- 
wise you would not have made so imprudent a manifesto of opinions calculated 
to sink the exalted idea entertained of you by your countrymen ; and, as it seems cer- 
tain that your Lordship’s head had gone to sleep, we deem it only a proper degree of 
charitable allowance to conclude that your Lordship’s heart had gone to roost at the 
same time as your head. We thus relieve you from the imputation of both evil 
doctrines and of evil inclinations. When a man has acted nobly all his life, it would 
indeed be hard that a single instance of the utterance of a wrong sentiment should 
be regarded as giving the lie to the story of his previous conduct. Such a solitary 
instance ought to be looked upon as an accident s—An excrescence, forming no part 
of the man. Our charity, however, will cover no more than this one offence against 
yourself; nor will the charity of the public go farther than ours. If such senti- 
ments be uttered by your Lordship again, they will be understood to be “ no mis- 
take.” Down will go your Lordship’s well-earned reputation, as a man who has 
ever had all good objects at heart ; down will go the almost personal regard enter- 
tained for Harry Brougham by every good reformer and true ; and down shall go 
your Lordship’s head from the cover of Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 


J, JouNSTONE, Printer, 19, St. James's Square, 
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